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Flow many readers ofa 


weekly business mag 


Read 1 a Month — 5% 


Hit or Miss — 7% 


Read Every Other Issue —— 8% 


A recent field survey among readers of a weekly business maga- 
zine revealed that 80°% read every issue. Another 8% read every 
other issue, and 5% read one a month. Only 7% of the entire 
group felt that their reading pattern had to be described as 
“hit or miss.” 

These findings are from interviews conducted by the McGraw- 
Hill Research Department late in 1956. The survey covered more 
than 100 readers in 12 cities. The results of the investigation have 
been compiled in Data Sheet #1052.3. Ask your McGraw-Hill 
man for a copy. You will find it offers a realistic definition of the 
phrase “‘a regular reader.” 

Studies such as this are a continuing program at McGraw-Hill 

. all designed to provide a better understanding of how good 


advertising in good business magazines can help create more sales. 


ViecGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





The advertiser who wants to reach U. S. 
Industry can do it most economically thru 











... the encyclopedic guide to supply sources that has fur- 
nished all industry with accurate where-to-buy information 
for over 50 years. 

The 100% Buyership characteristic of T. R. is not 
remotely approached by any other publication — 11,859 
Advertisers in last edition stand as striking proof of this 
statement. 

In planning your appropriations, include low-cost 
product desciptive advertising in Thomas Register. 


IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, 
PREFER AND USE IT, T. R. CIRCULATION FAR EXCEEDS ALL OTHER GUIDES. 


A Thomas Register representative will give you the facts. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE @® NEW YORK 1 
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reaching for sales? 


Mipern 


ONCRETE 


horme-L, CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


Plant operators are constantly expanding and 
modernizing. New plants, too, are being built at a rapid 
pace... calling for an almost limitless variety 


of equipment and products. 


This is true in all four of the major segments of the 
concrete industries: concrete block plants, 
commercial ready-mix plants, concrete pipe manufacturing 
plants, and prestressed concrete plants. 

It all adds up to a ready-made market, very receptive 
and eager to buy. And now’s the time for positive 

sales strategy. Tell the plant owners/operators 

about the advantages of your product in the advertising 
pages of MODERN CONCRETE. It’ll pay off — in Sales! 


Write for market information 


ODERN 


iT 18 OF INTEREST TO THE READER 


ONCRETE 
formerly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


Admixtures 

Aggregates 

Air-Entraining Agents 
Autoclaves 

Batch Weighing Equipment 
Batch Mixers 

Bins (Gates—Hoppers) 

Bin Level Indicators 

Block Machines 

Bulk Cement Storage Plants 
Burial Vault Forms 

Cement 

Central Mix Plants 

Colors (Cement and Mortar) 
Compressors 

Concrete Block Loaders 
Concrete Block Pallet Cleaners 
Concrete Block Racks 
Concrete Block Splitters 
Concrete Block Testers 
Concrete Forms 

Controls 

Continuous Mixers 
Conveyors 

Conveyors (Portable) 
Cranes 

Drain Tile Machines 

Floor and Roof Slabs Forms 
Fork Lift Trucks 

Grinding Machines 

Grout Casings 

Heaters (Oil and Water) 
Heating Equipment 
Hydraulic Pumps 

Kiln Doors 

Lintel Machines 

Loaders 

Moisture Meters 

Mortar Mixers 

Motor and Brakes 
Ornamental Forms 

Pipe Machines 

Prestressing Strand 
Recorders 

Saws (Masonry) 

Screeds 

Septic Tank Forms 





Steam Generators 
Tensioning Equipment 
Tension Fittings 





Trucks and Trailers 
Truck Mixers 
Two-Way Radio 








Vibrators 
Vibrating Table 
Waterproofing 





IT 1S IN MODERN CONCRETE 


PIT AND QUARRY 

PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOG 

CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


= Unless your secretary opens all 
of your mail, you’ve already ob- 
served our new mailing envelope. 
We're quite proud of this innova- 
tion. We believe IM is the first 
magazine to use a picture window 
envelope for mailing. 

This is more than just a gimmick. 
We are anxious to encourage all of 
our readers to get inside the covers 
of IM just as soon as it is received. 
But we know that our average 
reader is a busy man and probably 
gets far more magazines each month 
than the typical businessman — 
checking copies, sample copies, ex- 
change copies, etc. 

Frankly, we don’t want to take 
any chances of being overlooked in 
the pile of things demanding atten- 
tion. We hope that our picture win- 
dow, affording a quick peek at some 
of the choice items to be found 
within the covers of IM, will help to 
encourage you to give IM preferred 
attention. 


s Through our picture window, you 
probably noticed that this month IM 
is paying special attention to the 
medium of audio-visual aids. You'll 
find six special articles on the sub- 
ject starting on page 54. 

It’s amazing how fast industrial 
use of audio-visual aids is growing. 
John Flory, advisor on non-theatri- 
cal films for Eastman Kodak Co., 
developed some interesting statistics 
on the subject for the Society of 
Motion Picture & Television Engi- 
neers 1957 convention. 

Mr. Flory pointed out that “from 
a dollar standpoint, by all odds the 
chief financial support for the audio- 
visual field in the U. S. comes from 
business and industry. There are a 
number of reasons for this, but 
basically, business has the need to 
communicate via graphic means, 
and the wherewithal to afford to do 
fe 


According to Mr. Flory’s esti- 
mates, there are probably in excess 
of 3,500 companies and trade as- 
sociations currently sponsoring one 
or more of their own 16mm motion 
pictures. Here are some of the other 
interesting statistics: 


e American business and industrial 
firms own and operate at least 150,- 
000 16mm sound motion picture 
projectors. 


® They are spending an estimated 
$12 million this year for new film 
equipment; $32 million for release 
prints and $66 million for new film 
and filmstrip productions. 


¢ Film distribution for business and 
industrial films is running at an an- 
nual rate of about $23 million. 


© With an additional expenditure of 
about $23 million for additional 
audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, industry’s expenditures in this 
field should add up to at least $156 
million — and this is believed to be 
a conservative estimate. 


= Next month, IM will feature a 
special section on industrial public- 
ity. This is another field which has 
seen tremendous growth in the past 
decade. Ten years ago, industrial 
publicity programs were something 
only the largest and most aggressive 
companies would undertake. Today, 
however, industrial publicity is rap- 
idly becoming almost universal. 
Planned publicity programs are the 
order of the day . . . and they are 
being carefully integrated with 
other promotional tools. The Sep- 
tember IM will present a well- 
rounded picture of this important 
industrial marketing development. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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Hammer home your sales message to the 
big metalworking market in Machine 
and Tool BLUE BOOK — the most 
widely read monthly publication in 
the metalworking field (Starched). It 
reaches out to the industry’s prime buy- 
ing power with 93.3% verified circula- 
tion (BPA). It penetrates the market 
over 50,000 deep, familiarizing readers 
with trends, developments, advertiser's 
names and products. 

Spearhead your sales drive with all the 
power and force that only Machine and 
Tool BLUE BOOK can give you. Talk 
to the man from Hitchcock, or send for 
a complete media file. 
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HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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An outmoded sales organization was sending a 70-year-old company 
downhill fast. In this story, the company’s sales manager tells how 
everything from sales training to salesmen’s compensation was over- 


hauled to bring the company back up. Leslie T. Carr 


How to sell an island to U. S. industry ............e00. 


The island commonwealth of Puerto Rico has gone all-out to attract 
new industry. And its many-faceted promotional efforts provide a 
lesson in across-the-board promotion to U. S. industry. Here’s the full 
E. T. Ellenis 


story of how it's being done. 


Does your reception room sell your products? .......... 


If the answer to that question is “no,” read this story by an ad 
manager, whose company’s plant reception room does the job it was 


designed to do—sell. R. L. Williams 


How ‘BestSeller’ winners lick four big marketing problems . 


The winning campaigns in NIAA’s new advertising competition pro- 
vide valuable lessons in how to do a good industrial advertising job. 


Here are full stories on the top winners. 


How to create and support new markets .............+. 


Find out what's needed; make the product to fill the need; test it; 
promote and sell. Those are the steps. 
Robert M. Nelson 


test it again; go all out to 


Here's how Armco follows them to success. 


How to merchandise advertising to your salesmen ....... 


A group of Pittsburgh industrial admen jump on the “barnstorming 
with brainstorming’’ bandwagon and come up with 52 ideas on mer- 


chandising ads to salesmen. 


Visual aids: how to find the best one for your job ........ 


An audio-visual expert describes the various A-V techniques available 
and suggests ways in which industrial marketers can best use each 
six special articles on audio-visual aids and 
f IM. Robert B. Konikow 


ne. This story kicks off 


related subjects in this issue 


How Turco builds ‘box office’ for its films .........-.00. 


Producing a good film isn’t enough—you've got to get it shown. 
Here’s how one company makes sure its films get shown in the right 
Steward B. Van Dyne 


place, at the right time to the right audience. 


A movie for every job . . a job for every movie .......... 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. tailors and times its movies to meet 
specific situations and take advantage of particular opportunities—a 
case history of successful use of audio-visuals in industrial marketing. 


124 
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Using visual aids to simplify technical material .......... 128B 


How highly technical products and processes are explained simply 
through use of exploded and cutaway drawings at the Martin Co. 


Rignald R. Gruber, Sr. 


How to stage a profitable customer meeting ............ 


Customer meetings are an excellent way to sell. But they take plan- 
ning, including effective use of audio-visual aids, to achieve the big 
pay-off. In this article, an old hand at conducting such meetings 
tells how to do it. J. L. Wagoner 


Here’s your checklist for successful meetings ............ 


This easy-to-use checklist helps eliminate some of the problems which 
turn up most frequently in audio-visual presentations. W. W. Milne 


Senate probe turns up valuable market data .......... 


Information turned up by the Senate’s anti-monopoly investigation 
could be of much value to industrial marketers, but there are plenty 
of dangers in using it. Here's the full report. Stanley E. Cohen 


How fo sell at the South Pole .............c0cccceeves 


This market is slightly off the beaten path, but the ten companies 
that sold there found there was a way to advertise. 


Let’s look at industrial marketing in the West .......... 


Checklist for industrial copywriters ............++200.% 


Here’s.what your ads must tell the reader. James B, Stone 


What's the relationship between sales and service? ...... 


A company president answers that question by telling how a training 
school for the company’s service staff resulted in increased sales and 
happier salesmen. Frederick H. Klein 


Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 
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Letters to the editor 
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When your prospects are ready to buy 
—they reach for Hitchcock’s Machine 
and Tool DIRECTORY. That’s when 
your sales message must be there—at 
the point of purchase. That’s why this 
“most helpful and most frequently 
used” buyer’s reference is a must in 
your marketing plan if you are to get 
your maximum share of the big metal- 
working market. 

Over 30,000 copies are distributed annu- 
ally, providing constant ready sources 
of information for buyers who may be 
looking for just the product you make, 
HMTD is a veritable metalworking mar- 
ket place—use it for your best year 
’round sales tool. 


HITCHCOCK'S MACHINE AND TOOL 


directory 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Here’s an 
to help industrial advertisers 
spot MILL & FACTORY’s unique values 


offered by no other publication 


“MILL & FACTORY...serving - 
> Production and Maintenance Engineering” — 


Every successful advertising medium is one that has carved out a special niche 
for itself; that has elements that differ from every other medium. The advertiser’s 
job is to identify those differences and determine whether or not they offer 
exclusive advantages that will help him market his particular product. This 
label identifies Mitt & Factory as serving Production and Maintenance 
Engineering, and best describes this important group which is served exclusively 
by no other publication. 


The word “engineering” describes the editorial scope of MILL & Factory and 
pinpoints the fact that its circulation is made up of engineering men in produc- 
tion and maintenance. These men are not the top operating management in their 
companies but are directly responsible for solving the engineering problems in 
both production and maintenance. 


TOP 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mill & Factory is the only 

publication edited 

100% for the men directly 
PRODUCTION & responsible for the 
prensa methods, the equipment 

and the supplies 

used in production and 


maintenance. 
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How we know who these men are 


” 


The industrial distributors’ salesmen, who build and maintain MILL & 
Factory’s circulation, limit its readers to the men in each worthwhile plant 
whom they have to see to sell. They have no interest whatever in anyone else. 
They are not interested in operating management who are concerned primarily 
with management policy— administrative and financial problems, pension 
plans, insurance, plant locations, over-all operating considerations, etc. The 
products sold by these distributors are used almost exclusively in production 
and/or maintenance...the machines, tools, materials-handling equipment, 
electrical power and transmission equipment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., 
that are used in production or maintenance or. both. 


The readers of MiLt & FAcTory...the men the distributors’ sales engineers 
see to sell...are the men concerned with production and maintenance engi- 
neering right out in the plant... the men who see that the work gets done; the 
men responsible for improved methods and the adoption of cost-saving ma- 
chines and equipment. MILL & FAcTory is-deliberately designed to help these 
men solve their immediate engineering problems — of reducing costs in pro- 
duction and maintenance with practical, tested working methods. 


See for yourself 


To get a first-hand picture of just who these men are and what they buy and 
how they’re sold, we urge you to pick up the June issue of MILL & Factory 
which describes one hundred case studies of actual sales of products by distrib- 
utors’ salesmen. Each case tells why the product was bought and, in most cases, 
who the man was who was seen by the distributor’s salesman and persuaded to 
specify the product. A few minutes with this June issue and you'll be able to 
visualize the type of men you reach through MILL & Factory... you'll feel 
better acquainted with the men engaged in production and maintenance engi- 
neering who specify and buy the products used in those departments. 


You'll see why MILL & Factory is the only publication devoted exclusively to 
this important buying group and provides this unique opportunity for industrial 
marketers. 


| Mill «Factory 


production and maintenance engineering —the men, 








yar less of title, industrial salesmen must see to sell. 
yer-Mast Publication - Ng P 
“42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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Unique Purchasing Techniques 


In — of the size of its annual “purchase order,” a rela- 
tively small group of men do the actual specifying and 
buying. Here's how it is done: 


In every volume-pro- 
ducing aliarentine 
plant most of the pur- 
chases are controlled by 
a group of executives in 
the engineering, manu- 
facturing and supervi- 
sory departments repre- 
senting many phases 
and levels of manage- 
ment. Because every 
step in the manufacture 
of a metal product is 

related to every other, these men form an inseparable, 

decision-making team who must work closely together at 
all times, and especially in the selection and purchase of 
equipment, tools, unit parts, lubricants and materials. 


For example, design of a product dictates materials to be 
used — or vice versa. 


Therefore, production executives alone cannot specify pro- 
duction equipment; they must take into consideration the 
problems of the tool engineers, product designers and 
other executives with whom they work. 


Likewise, design engineers alone are not responsible for 
specifying unit parts, materials and accessories, but must 


It all adds up...to the fact that Macninery 


covers every phase 
of the gigantic 
Metalworking Market. 


is the accepted, weli-read, 
relied-upon Magazine 
of the Industry. 


HOW THE 


Metalworking | 


consult with production men regarding the manufacturing 
process which their selections involve. 


One man may sign a purchase order, but many engineer- 
ing and manufacturing executives contribute their knowl- 
edge and experience in making the final selection. 


How can they be reached? Many of these men who form 
the plant “buying committee” do not see materials and 
equipment salesmen. The principal source of information 
for their decisions is the sileatial coal advertising pages of 
the metalworking publications they read. That is why it is 
ro ner fora mt mt which serves the metalworking 
industries to make certain it reaches these key executives, 
for that is often the only way an advertiser has of telling 
his story to these inaccessible, but highly important spec- 
ifying authorities. Furthermore, the fact that these execu- 
tives come from both the engineering and manufacturing 
departments makes it important for the advertiser to use 
a metalworking publication that has as its readers both 
engineering and manufacturing executives. 


Buying Power Coverage 
accomplished 3 ways 


1. Highly Selective Editorial Content appeals to 
both Engineering and Manufacturing Executives. They 
read MACHINERY because it speaks to them at their level 
of interest. 

A new Reader Interest Survey proves this . . . shows how 
MACHINERY generates reader interest that makes adver- 
tising pay off. The following shows some of the results . . . 


answers the needs of 
Engineering, Production 
and Management 
Executives who must be 
covered to do an effective 
selling job. - 





Market 


is covereD BY Machinery 





READERS FIND MACHINERY 


MOST SOMETIMES NOT 
HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 


(sum of cols. 
b and c) 


93.12% 70.94% 22.18% 6.88% 


Note—ask your MACHINERY Representative for the complete Survey results— 
they’re quite revealing. 




















2. Selective Subscription Selling means Macuin- 
ERY'S salesmen concentrate on obtaining executive sub- 
scriptions only. The same goes for direct-mail. Who are 
the executives? Works Managers—Chief Engineers—Plant 
Superintendents—Shop Superintendents— Vice Presidents 
of Engineering—Vice Presidents of Manufacturing—Chief 
Draftsmen — Master Mechanics—Chief Tool Designers — 
Tool Engineers—Production Managers—Chief Inspectors— 
Methods Engineers—General Foremen. 


3. Directed Distribution, originated by Macuinery 
over 25 years ago, is a proved plan for covering the impor- 
tant buying authorities in Metalworking. To be eligible to 
receive MACHINERY under this plan, a man must be a 
major executive in a plant employing 100 or more men in 
actual metalworking production. The importance of this 
part of Macuinery’s circulation is emphasized by this fact: 


penetrates the plants 


MACHINERY Reaches Buyers 
Your Salesmen Can’t See! 


On the average, 54% of the individual buying influences 
in Metalworking are inaccessible to salesmen. 


A case in point is an important Wisconsin plant, in which 
19 men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
metalworking equipment and supplies. Only 3 of these 
men are accessible to salesmen — a situation which leaves 
a serious gap in your sales-coverage of this plant. 


It takes MAcuINERY to plug this gap. How? It’s Macuin- 
ERY'’s job to know all buying influences in this Wisconsin 
plant, by job title and by name — and to make sure every 
one of them receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. 


And that goes for the important plants throughout the 
entire Metalworking Industry! 

MACHINERY’S unique method of covering metalworking’s 
key buying authorities penetrates the volume-buying 
plants, Satine your product story to the engineering, 
production and management executives who must be cov- 
ered to do an effective selling job. 


Machinery 


Published by The Industrial Press & 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


reaches every member 
of the plant buying team 
— including buyers 

no salesman can see! 


in which the volume- 
buying power of 

the Industry is 
concentrated. 








..... FOOD PROCESSING’ 


highly specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 


GROWING 
PROCESSING 
PACKAGING 


(for safe delivery) and to their 
close associates. 


eis dd cs ad a, --.- FOOD BUSINESS 


A ; highly-specialized editorial 
{o0 a service to the highly-specialized 
. ater 6 
TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
ADMINISTRATION 
PACKAGING 
SELLING 
ADVERTISING 
DISTRIBUTING 
in the food and grocery industries, 
and to their close associates. 
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deliver values never before known in advertising 


to the food industries. 
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60,000 Circulation 


IN THE FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES 


keeping pace with the dramatic changes and 
spectacular growth of these industrial giants 


DRAMATIC CHANGES? SPECTACULAR GROWTH? TAKE A LOOK... 


grr —_ 132,000,000 in 1940, has 
hawok ot 000 today—is growing at the 
rate of 2, 300-0 000 e eve year ...a new, bustling 
city comparable to troit—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation - has shifted to food- 
processing plants. . .‘‘Maid service in packages” 
skyrockets $$$ values. 


FOOD PROCESSING, 


No more “‘counter men’’ at point of purchase . 
“‘Self-service” has revolutionized al marketing, 
merchandising and selling. 


More and better technical processing men... 
more and better marketing-sales executives . . .on 
both sides of the fabulous food industries. 


FOOD BUSINESS 


... these two specialized magazines give effective coverage 
of “both’”’ sides of the gigantic food and grocery industries... 


.- for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 


it takes two... 


FOOD PROCESSING gives highly-specialized edi- 
torial service to the highly-specialized Top Execu- 
tives responsible for growing-processing-packaging 
(for safe delivery) and to their close associates. 


FOOD BUSINESS gives highl a -specialized editorial 
service to the highl SA re ized Top Executives 
responsible for the ES SIDE of our gigantic 
food and grocery industries—to aid them and 
their close associates with their unique problems 
of administration-packaging-selling-advertising- 
distributing. 

“Jack-of-all-Trades is Master-of-None.” Never 
did this truism apply more accurately than in the 
area of ee serving what is loosely called 
“the food fie 

For “the food field” is complication itself . 
including not only the manufacturers-processors- 
packers, but hundreds of thousands of companies 


processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


and institutions carrying on the commercial opera- 
tions of final distribution of food and grocery 
products ...the preparation and serving of food 
to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hos- 
pitals, school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve 
the complex, diversified “‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food 
and grocery industries themselves. . . forgetting 
the commercial side of ‘‘the food field.” It takes 
two highly-specialized magazines to give special- 
ized editorial service, specialized circulation cover- 
age... and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 
deliver values never before known in advertising 
to the food industries. 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous 
food industries? Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 
BUSINESS give “both sides’? Your request will be welcomed. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Buffalo / Philadelphia / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Lovis / Atlanta 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates —Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Business /Food Processing /Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


SoG El 
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How to create new markets 


These illustrations are from the editorial and 
advertising pages of MATERIALS IN DESIGN 
ENGINEERING. M/DE publishes more edi- 
torial pages and carries more advertising 
pages on how and where to use engineering 
materials, parts and finishes than any other 
magazine. 

MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 
specialized appeal attracts more than 31,000 
paid subscribers who select and specify engi- 
neering materials. When you advertise new 
ideas, engineering data, design factors, or new 
uses for materials, forms or finishes to this 
audience, you create new markets in product 


design and in other industrial applications. 


Plated coating of 2-10,000th inch of hard chrome in- 
creases life of magnesium printing plates 10- to 20-fold. 
Other uses for chrome on magnesium include engine 
cylinders and pistons, landing gear struts, guided missile 
and radar parts, plastics and rubber molds. Importance of 
finishes and coatings to MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 
subscribers is proved by orders for 1,238 reprints of January ‘57 
article ‘Hard Coatings and Surfaces for Metals’ within 60 
days of publication. (Photo: Dow Chemical Co.) 





Rubber impregnated fabric, 
chemical and abrasion resistant, per- 
mitted development of these rolling 
“tanks” for one-man handling of 
liquids for military, industrial and 
farm use. Resembling overgrown, 
low pressure tire, tank holds 250 
gallons—yet rolls readily over vir- 
btm any terrain. One-hundred and 

Wp -two advertisers of rubber, industrial 

rics and other nonmetallic materials 
ame in MATERIALS IN DESIGN 
ENGINEERING. (Photo: Goodyear 
Chemical Div.) 


Materials 


in Design Engineering 
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Nearly a mile of mechanical tubing is < ge arr. y 
used in this large bus. Completed bus—with a FORMERL 
tubular structure, seat framing, safety railings, Mate rial & 
and other components—demonstrates how tub- e S 

ing can solve materials problems of product 

design and manufacture. MATERIALS IN DESIGN 

ENGINEERING carries more pages of tubing adver- 

tising than any other engineering or design magazine. 

(Photo: Formed Steel Tube Institute) 
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Selection and Use of 
Metals, Nonmetallics, 
Forms, Finishes 

A REINHOLD PUBLICATION, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Plant Engineering 


READEX . .. 

the widely accepted 

copy testing laboratory 

for measuring reader interest 
in your advertisements . . . 
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READER INTEREST REPORTS 
Offered to advertisers upon 
request beginning with 

the July, 1957 issue, 

and every month thereafter 
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the purpose of READEX 


READEX is a nationally accepted research tool which 
provides continuous, comparative information of direct 
benefit to editors and advertisers in improving readership 
of editorial and advertising. Your PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING representative will help you interpret the monthly 
reports, show you how to compile a laboratory of findings 
valuable in designing advertising for conscious reading. 
READEX will help.you build greater reader interest in 
your advertising ... greater results from your advertising 
investment. 


what READEX offers you 


READEX < is not intended to compare readership between 
publications or between advertisements of different com- 
panies or products. The greatest value from READEX 
will be obtained by advertisers who use the Reports to 
compare the relative effect of the different copy and layout 
factors. Some of the factors you will be able to measure 
include relative impact of varying size of space, color vs. 
black and white, variation in copy themes, relative degrees 
of illustration vs. text, repetition, etc. 


Plan now to use PLANT ENGINEERING’s Readex Rating 
Service. 


Technical Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 


SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU’VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 
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Port of the pulp and paper industry's efforts to improve forest output is to produce trees that will grow faster and deliver a greater, higher quality 
pulp yield. This forester is shooting down choice quality seed from the top of a selected tree. 


“Sighting-in”’ on an Industry 


PULP & PAPER magazine draws its bead—a mighty sharp 
editorial bead—on a great, sound, growth industry: pulp and 
paper. When important things happen in this field, editors 
are on the spot to interpret and report them. 

These editors are a group of aggressive, agile, fast-moving 
men, a “scoop” doesn’t mean everything to them. Their main 
interest is in producing a thoughtful, interpretative story that 
will provide industry's management and production men with 
information they need. 

PULP & PAPER editors seek background facts—they collect 
them by the file case. But they are gregarious, too, and spend 


time visiting with key industry leaders who are “in the know’’. 
A PULP & PAPER editor is usually the first man on the scene 
of an important industry development (PULP & PAPER has 
the largest editorial staff in the field). But more significant 
is the fact that he is there longer and usually the last to leave 
because he understands the importance of every detail that 
helps develop a worthwhile story. 

This alertness to the needs of the reader—to provide him with 
the type of interpretative information he needs to know is an- 
other reason why PULP & PAPER isa lively, accepted spokes- 
man for its field. 


It isn't enough for PULP & PAPER to have the finest paid circulation in the field. Only the copies that get read while 
the issue is current are working for the advertiser. It takes editorial alertness to get the readers inside the covers as 
promptly as possible, issue after issue. PULP & PAPER is the only publication in its field that has a continuing check, 
through Eastman Editorial Research, on this effective circulation. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising Sales Headquarters: 370 Lexington Avenue * New York 17 
' 

Office of the Editor: 1791 Howard Street * Chicago 26 © Iilinois 

SAN FRANCISCO * CLEVELAND © SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. © LOS ANGELES * ATLANTA © VANCOUVER, B.C. 


“7 ad = 
Electrical Enganeering Wen, 
Sahety, Managers + Unors 
IPAIPER' 


‘for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 


top coverage 
of America’s 
third largest industry 
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A report on 
the construction 
contracting 
business... 


..practical guides for 
effective marketing 
of construction products. 


What makes the contracting 
business unique... 


The evolution, characteristics 
and scope of the industry. .. 


Barometers of contractor 
growth, prosperity and purchas- 
ing power. .. 


Guides to effective planning of 
contractor market penetration. 


Prepared by the Marketing Staff of CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 





The evolution...vital role... and market 
potential of construction contractors who 
are changing the face of America! 


8,941 heavy construction contractors (with over $100,000 in contracts) 
divided 18,180 projects valued at $14.7 billion in 1956! 


HE construction contracting business is big busi- 

ness. The wide variety and tremendous quantities 
of products used by contractors in heavy construction 
make it important to the nation’s economy. 


To evaluate the market potential of this booming 
industry, the nature, evolution, and scope of contractor 
operations must be understood. To this end, explore 
with us some of the underlying reasons why contractors 
are responsible for construction being one of the 
nation’s largest industries. 


Heav vy construction contracting has come a long way 
from the days of four-legged horse spower, picks and 
shovels. Hendrickson Brothers, Inc. of V alley Stream, 
New York, for example, is typical of so many con- 
tractors who started in business some 50 years ago 
with one horse and a two-wheel dump cart. Today, 
this contractor operates a $25-million business with 
1,500 employees and 401 units of highly mechanized 
and mobile equipment of every description. 


Why the construction contracting business 
is different from others 


Unlike big business as we normally think of it, 
heavy construction is a dispersed and mobile industry. 
Construction is carried on by a relatively large number 
of small units rather than by a small number of rela- 
tively large units, as in the case of the manufacturing 
industries. Contractors’ construction operations are 
mobile, not fixed. It is an outdoor industry rather than 
an indoor industry. 


In spite of it being an outdoor industry, construction 
requires a high percentage of skilled labor . .. men who, 
by experience and training, are responsible for special- 
ized, highly mechanized operations. Contractors, engi- 
neers, project managers, superintendents, foremen, 
master mechanics, etc. . . . together are responsible for 
setting up the contracting “plant,” buying the neces- 
sary equipment and materials, and getting out the 
production. 


The great flexibility of contractor operations e enables 
them to expand their construction capacity and output 
within days. Seemingly overnight, contractors can ac- 
complish what might take another type of business a 
year to set up in plants, personnel, machinery, etc. be- 
fore it could start producing. Contractors don’t have 
to build or expand a permanently located plant as do 
other industries. A contractor with one shovel and three 
trucks can double his output by simply adding a second 
shovel and three more trucks. The additional capacity 
that may be necessary is in the form of additional con- 
struction equipment and personnel. 


Contractors are constantly on the move... from 
project to project, state to state. They follow the de- 
mand for new bridges, dams, highways, industrial 
buildings, and the scores of other construction projects 
that are evident everywhere around us. Upon the com- 
pletion of one project, contractors’ “plants,” consisting 
of equipment, materials, and personnel, are quickly 
transferred to the next project. Almost immediately 
they start producing added work and revenue. Con- 
tractors apply mass production techniques to specific 
custom-made jobs . . . . whether bridges, dams, high- 
ways, etc. They turn the plans into finished projects. 


Construction volume increasing faster than contractors 


Contractors can handle the rapid expansion of con- 
struction volume. Contractors (who do $100,000 a year 
or more in contracts) were able to take on 23% more 
in volume of contracts while their number increased 
by only 12% in 1956. Flexibility and mobility, coupled 
with mechanized techniques, will enable contractors to 
absorb the $23.1 billion® in contracts forecast for 1957. 


In the past decade the volume of heavy construction 
contracts increased over 400%. In the same period, the 
number of contractors (with $100,000 or more in con- 
tracts per year ) increased only 150%. Contractors have 
the ability to step up the productivity of their plants 
and equipment to keep pace with the demands of 
construction. They have produced $138 billion of heavy 
construction projects since 1946. There is a construction 


“Construction Methods Business News Department 





backlog of over $106 billion. Expenditures for all con- 
struction ran almost 11% of gross national product in 
1956. 


Contractor personnel and salaries 
highest of non-agricultural industries 


When you consider the 3,353,000 people employed 
by construction contractors in 1956 (9% more than in 
1955), it’s easy to see why contractors are one of the 
biggest single factors in the country’s economy. In 
recent years, contract construction labor has consti- 
tuted 4% to 5% of total employment. 


The Department of Labor reports the average weekly 
earnings of contract construction workers at $101—an 
all-time high. This is $5 more per week than the pre- 
vious record of 1955, and represents a larger rise than 
in industry generally. The average for all manufactur- 
ing industries was more than $20 below the contract 
construction figure. 


These are just a few of the inherent and distinguish- 
ing characteristics of contracting. Together they pro- 
vide accurate barometers of the magnitude, depth, and 
soundness of this unique business. 


Morrison-Knudsen Co. typifies 
evolution of contracting 


The contracting operations of Morrison-Knudsen, of 
Boise, Idaho, started back in 1912 with some shovels, 
wheelbarrows, horses and $600 cash. Over the years, 
the advent of mechanization saw bulldozers replace 
horses, pneumatic hammers replace pick-axes, trucks 
replace wagons . . . all of which do greater amounts of 
work with fewer men. 


From a gross revenue of $716,000 and a net of $50,000 
in 1921, the company’s business and earnings rose to 
all-time highs of $305.8 million gross and $8 million net, 
in 1956. This is typical of the contract construction busi- 
ness which expanded at a rate twice that of the auto- 
motive industry. Morrison-Knudsen’s growth is the 
direct result of its flexibility and ability to expand 
operations and production to meet the schedule of new 
contracts. This enabled M-K to increase domestic con- 
struction volume by an impressive 72% in 1956 as com- 
pared to ‘55. A total of 250 separate contracts were 
handled in a single year. 


Purchased $19 million of equipment in 2 years 
It takes large quantities of equipment, materials, 


and men to carry out the work required by 250 projects 
valued at $280 million. Between 1955 and ’56, Morrison- 


$$ VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


BILLIONS 
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Source: Construction Methods Business News Dept. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
1950-1956 


(in thousands) 
1956 3,353 
1954 2,375 


1952 2,414 


1950 2,150 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor (Building and non-building contractors) 
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Knudsen purchased 4,605 additional units of equipment 
valued at $19.9 million. This is how contractors increase 
their “plant” to meet added production requirements. 
The equipment is deployed to different projects in 
different cities, states and countries as it is needed. 


It takes tremendous quantities of materials to pro- 
duce finished construction projects. The materials used 


by Morrison-Knudsen alone are somewhat staggering. 
Donnell Dam project in California took 267,000 cubic 
yards of concrete; a roadway used 55,000 cu. yds. plus 
some 2,100 concrete piles. To erect a 17-building plant, 


this one contractor used 3,200 tons of structural steel, 
more than 600 tons of reinforcing steel, and 30 miles 
of piping. 


A graphic illustration of the mechanization and evo- 
lution of contracting operations was demonstrated on 
Morrison-Knudsen’s Table Rock Dam project. Closed 
circuit television and short-wave radio were used in 
their cableway set-up to guide buckets of concrete into 
pouring position and to assist the operator in watching 
the transmission and conveying drums reeling the cable 
in and out. This is a far cry from contracting operations 
of some 40 years ago. 


Beyond the fact that these examples provide a picture 


of the scope of one contractor’s operations . . . they pro- 
file construction contracting as a whole. They document 


CONTRACTOR MARKET GROWTH 


By value of contracts 


1956 vs. 1951 contractors 
$1,000,000 or more 1956 2,896 


1951 1,890 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 1956 1,867 
1951 1,306 
$100,000 to $500,000 1956 4,178 


1951 3,523 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS 


(Awarded to $100,000 or over contractors) 


Wii 


1956 
$12.4 bil 


THULE 


$1,000,000 or more 


$500,000 to $1,000,000 "== 9 bi] “MEET $1.2 bil. 


$100,000 to $500,000 wees «9 bil, $1 bil 


Morrison-Knudsen uses closed-circuit television to speed up concrete 
pouring operations at Table-Rock Dam, Missouri. The television screen 
enables the operator to watch his cableway hoisting mechanism 
located a half mile away...and to coordinate the simultaneous 
traveling and lifting of the load. This is typical of revolutionary con- 
struction techniques employed by contractors today. 


the needs and demands for construction products and 
the purchasing power controlled by the 8,941 con- 
tractors who divided $14.8 billion of projects in 1956. 


Contractors chalk up all-time growth records 

Never before have so many contractors chalked up 
so much business as in 1956. The charts at the left 
show the growth and number of different size con- 
tractors between 1951 and 756. 


..Contractor firms with $100,000 or more 
in contracts increased 12% in 1956 over 
*55...30% over 1951. 


..2,896 (out of 8,941 total) crossed the 
$1-million mark. A 15% rise over '55 and 
an all-time high. 


.. Million-dollar contractor firms grew 100% 
since 51. 


..84% of $14.7 billion in contracts cor- 
nered by million-dollar contractors in '56. 

..2,896 million-dollar contractors received 
$12.4 billion in contracts in ’56. 

..6,045 with contracts under one million dol- 
lars received $2.3 billion 

.. Fewer number of larger contractors do bulk 
of contract construction work. 


..32% of all $100,000 and over contractors 
do 84% of contract construction work. 





BUILDING vs OTHER-THAN BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


..69% of total contractors were active in 1956 
other-than-building construction Other-than-building 


..took on 1,796 projects in '56. Value—$5.7 Sulicing 


billion 
Other-than-building 


.. 3,662 (31% of total) contractors did build- Building 
ing work 


..received 6,384 projects. Value—$9 billion. Other-than-building 
Building 


What types and amounts of work contractors do 


While the impression is that contractors specialize apply their skills, know-how, equipment and personnel 
in certain types of work, the facts show that the majority to the variety of projects in both building and other- 
of contractors do many types of construction. They than-building construction. 


THE TYPES AND AMOUNTS OF WORK DONE BY CONTRACTORS 





Number of Contractors Volume of Contracts (in millions) 


Ww 
Tyee af Ware 1956 ‘55 1956 ‘54 





Other-than-building 4,830 $5,701 $4,254 
Waterworks 679 323 225 
Sewerage 886 513 376 

683 523 448 
Streets and roads 2,316 2,148 1,746 
Earthwork and waterway 549 942 303 
Airports 809 632 530 
Unclassified 775 620 626 
Federal (incl. above) 1,262 1,153 825 

Building 3,156 9,038 5,621 
Industrial 1,131 4,210 J 1,887 
Mass housing, commercial, public 2,458 4,832 3,734 

Fed. (incl. above) 189 341 155 








..5,534 highway projects top list of other- 
than-building construction. Value—$2.1 
billion 

..new highway business up 8% in 56 over 
55 

..contractors taking on earthwork increased 
by 16% in ’56 

..contractors doing bridge work up 17% 
over 1955 


.. biggest rise in industrial building volume 
—up 70%. Result: 25% increase in con- 
tractors doing building work 


Contractors have played a very important role in the 


e 
construction industry and the nation’s economy and onstruction 


growth. In the period 1951-1956, contractors completed 

over $253 billion in new construction. This is equal to AND 
the total dollar value of all new construction put in Methods EQUIPMENT 
place in the preceding 26 years. — arta sia iy Sige 
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What construction 
contractors buy... 


ONSTRUCTION contractors are the biggest buyers 
ie equipment, machinery, materials and accessories 
used in heavy construction. Contractors are increasing 
their demands for construction products in order to 
keep pace with the expanding volume of construction. 
Let’s examine the yardsticks available to manufacturers 
who want to keep a finger on the pulse of contractor 
needs and demands in order to make realistic sales 
and marketing plans. 

The record demand for excavating and earthmoving 
i, rege in ‘56 caused manufacturers shipments to 
soar 25%, to $2.4 billion. A 10% rise is forecast for 1957. 
Looking back over the past three years, this represents 
an increase of 86% in value of shipments. 

“Construction Equipment In Use,” estimated by 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS, is another helpful 
market planning tool. Here, too, is further evidence of 
expanding contractor operations and demands, and 
the general direction of the construction industry. 
Every product, from asphalt plants, dozers and graders, 
to tractors cranes and scrapers will show an increase 


. ~ry 
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CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT IN USE 
— ESTIMATED 1957 vs. '55 vs. ‘45 


1957 o~ m” m”~ *~ 3,172,925 


Estimates of construction equipment in use offer 
manufacturers a practical guide to the increasing 
market for maintenance and replacement parts and 
accessories. Contractors buy equipment maintenance 
and parts to the tune of over $1 billion annually. 

Contractors continue to be the biggest single pur- 
ehasers of building materials. The industry buys some 
70% of all lumber, about 33% of all copper; 90% of all 
cement; 50% of all plywood; 17% of all iron and steel; 
and 20% of all zinc. These figures reveal the magnitude 
of the construction industry's purchasing power. 


2,699,150 


937,600 


Contractor and supplier growth spells 
keener competition for both 


There are immediate sales opportunities among con- 
tractors for equipment, machinery, materials, acces- 
sories, replacement parts . . . any product used in any 


phase of heavy construction. More and more contractors 


are entering the industry and expanding their activities 
to secure the larger amounts of construction dollars 
being made available. This means keener competition 
on the contractor level. It means contractors must step 
up their efficiency with latest equipment, best materials 
and techniques. Those who don’t will succumb to their 
more efficient competitors. 

Marketing executives can’t afford to ignore the 
mounting competition rere: manufacturers and sup- 
pliers for the contractor's dollar. 

In the period 1948-54, construction materials sup- 
pliers increased 144%, Distributors of machinery and 
equipment increased their number by 819%. During this 
same period, contractors doing over $100,000 or more 
a year rose 63%. Competition among suppliers has been 
increasing at a much faster rate than among contractors. 


CONTRACTOR 


vs. 
SUPPLIER GROWTH 


— 150 


1948 


What is the future of the contractor market? 
... it’s brighter than ever! 

Contractors can look forward to a 7% increase in 
construction contracts for 1957 . . . or a total of some 
$23 billion. By 1965 it is expected to reach $33 billion. 

The new $100 billion highway program (already ex- 
tended to 15 years), coupled with a backlog of $104 
billion in construction contracts give contractors vir- 
tually guaranteed prosperity in the foreseeable future. 
Though construction got off to a slow start in 57, it is 
the only industry which economists forecast prosperity 
for any e xtended period. This is based on population 
grow th and need. 

The size of the federal aid highway program and its 
duration makes contractors even bigger and better cus- 
tomers for manufacturers of equipment, materials, and 
accessories used in construction. More direct rcutes, 
faster and cheaper transportation will encourage devel- 
opment of new areas and increase business activity gen- 
erally. All of these factors will create demand for more 
construction of all kinds. 


Marketing executives, therefore, have the important 
responsibility of determining the most effective means 
of reaching and selling the contractor market . . . solidi- 
fying their position, and boosting sales in the face of 
keener competition. 






























































Construction publications are vital to the industry! 


ONTRACTOR operations are fluid, with every 

construction project at a different address. It is 
extremely difficult, therefore, for contractors to keep 
abreast of latest construction techniques, equipment, 
and materials being developed and used in construc- 
tion. To ferret out this information on their own would 
necessitate their constant traveling to other projects 
throughout the nation. The expense in time and money 
make it impractical. 


Contractors are astute business men, open-minded 
to any proposal or message that spells increased effi- 
ciency of operations, higher profits, and less time lost. 
For these reasons they seek and read CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT. They know 
that it is a valuable source of latest facts and data on 
the most important projects. They know that construc- 
tion publications provide much needed information 
more quickly and economically than if they had to 
visit projects in person. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS has played a sig- 
nificant role in the evolution of the contracting business. 
Established in 1919, it has served the needs of con- 
tractors for over 35 years. It has contributed in some 
measure to the success of contractor operations big 
and small. 


The editorial staff is composed of a balance of experi- 
enced construction engineers and journalists in the 
industry. They are literally the eyes of the contractor 

.. covering heavy construction projects of every 
description throughout the nation. They investigate 
only those construction operations which offer some- 
thing new or of special value to contractors. They ferret 
out the important facts and data, unusual or new angles 
of practical value to contractors. They know contractor 
needs and problems, and are guided accordingly. The 
facts are reported rapidly and honestly. 





124,437 editorial reprints requested 
in first six months of 1957. 











News Departments give editorial staff depth 


To keep the industry abreast of latest techniques, 
equipment, materials and other pertinent news of heavy 
construction, METHODS’ full-time staff is backed up 
with a Business News Department of 10 people. . . . 
Washington News Bureau of 24 correspondents . . . 
McGraw-Hill’s World News Staff, plus news gathering 
facilities in major cities around the country. Together, 
they produce the editorial climate and balance that is 
responsible for CONSTRUCTION METHODS active 
readership. It is this editorial climate that conditions 
readers and sets the stage for effective advertising. 


Editorial research eliminates guesswork — 
builds readership 


The consistently high reader interest in the typical 
articles and departments illustrated above point up 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ editorial balance, 
depth, and accomplishment. Reader interest also serves 
as an excellent indication of the effectiveness that may 
be expected from placing advertising in this publica- 
tion. For editorial climate determines the amounts and 
kinds of readers the publication will attract . . . and the 
degree of readership it will achieve. 

There is no guesswork on the part of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS editorial staff. READEX, Inc. (in- 
dependent researchers ) is employed to furnish editors 
with a regular monthly report of reader interest in every 
editorial item, feature and department. It provides 
them with a means of keeping a finger on the pulse of 
the readers. The continuing reports indicate to editors 
the likes and dislikes of readers. Readex Reports post 
them on any significant changes in interest of specific 
editorial subjects. Reader Interest Reports also demon- 
strate editorial improvement or lack of it . . . and pro- 
vide a measure for the better selection of material. 


Construction 
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Since 1951, READEX has furnished studies of over 
1600 editorial items. This valuable READEX editorial re- 
search represents a pioneering effort that is unique with 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Lioyd H. Hall furnishes editorial research reports 

In addition to Readex, CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ has engaged Lloyd H. Hall Co., research 
consultants. The monthly reports furnished by this 
organization contain a comprehensive lineage analysis 
of all editorial material. They set forth the exact amount 
of space devoted to specific subjects within major sub- 
ject classifications. The reports enable the editors to 
keep an accurate and current record of the achievement 
of editorial objectives. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ EDITORIAL PAGE GROWTH 
1950-1956 
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EDITORIAL PAGE GAINS 
First Six Months of 1957 vs. 1956 


107 
85 87 - 87 
3 78 79 78 3 
| I! | ; 
1956 '57 '56 '57 '56 '57 '56 '57 '56'57 '56 '57 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 


NO. OF PAGES DEVOTED TO CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNIQUES, EQUIPMENT AND ITS USE, 
AND MATERIALS AND THEIR USE 


596 payes 


540 


Source: Lloyd H_ Hall Co., Inc 


For every major classification, such as bridges, earth- 
work, buildings, etc., the actual amount of space by 
number of lines and the percentage of total editorial, 
is reported. Each classification is broken down further 
into the specific subjects of planning and design, financ- 
ing, equipment and its use, materials and their use, 
construction techniques, outlook and trends, and gen- 
eral information. 

The Lloyd Hall reports furnish the editors with an 
X-ray of all editorial items. A sudden or even gradual 
change in editorial volume in any area of subject matter 
can be detected and adjusted quickly. In this way, 
editors maintain METHODS editorial balance of sub- 
ject matter. 


Editorial pages grow consistently 


Between 1953 and 1956, Lloyd H. Hall reports show 
that CONSTRUCTION METHODS has devoted 2,203 
pages, or 70% of total editorial to those subjects of 
greatest value to construction contractors; (1) construc- 
tion techniques; (2) equipment and its use; and (3) 
materials and their use. Further, the amount of space 
devoted to these subjects has been increasing propor- 
tionately with CONSTRUCTION METHODS ' steady 
increase in total editorial pages. 

Of value to readers and advertisers alike is CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS editorial page gain. For the 
first six months of 1957 compared to 1956, the record 
shows a 100-page increase. Such gains reflect editorial 
quality and accomplishment. 


Editorial climate builds circulation... 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS delivers contractor penetration 
in depth! 


© covers 13,250 contractor companies including 
@ 100 with 12 or more subscriptions 

e over 7,600 with 2 to 11 subscriptions each 

@ over 5,500 with one subscription each 


These figures reflect CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
penetration of top-flight contracting companies from 
coast to coast. It is this circulation penetration that is 
a far greater asset to advertisers than circulation volume. 

Coupled with the evolution and rapid growth of the 
contracting business has been a steady increase in the 
number of employees within each company. Hendrick- 
son Brothers, contractors, increased their personnel by 
400% in the past 20 years; from 300 to 1,500 employees. 
Contractor John C. Peterson’s personnel increased from 
100 to 500 in the period 1946-56. With the many diversi- 
fied functions and responsibilities of employees, it is 
imperative for CONSTRUCTION METHODS maga- 
zine to deliver circulation penetration to the key men 
within contractor companies. Only in this Way can 
advertisers’ sales messages be exposed to the numerous 
individuals who now influence or have a direct voice 
in the purchase of construction machinery, materials, etc. 





CONSTRUCTION METHODS ' circulation increases at steady pace! 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ steady circulation 
growth is shown in the chart and table at the right. 
Note the natural growth process. Subscribers numbered 
41,769 average paid as of December, 1956. . . 43,000° 
as of May ‘57. Note, too, the consistent month by month 
increases over the 24 months, January 55-December, 
‘56. From a contractor circulation of 16,876 in 1951, 
there has been a 62% increase to a new high of 27,350. 
The industry's contractors doing $100,000 or more in 
contracts increased 29% during the same period. 


*June, 1957 ABC Publisher's Statement, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions, subject to audit. 


Circulation penetration follows 
construction activity 


By examining the titles and locations of subscribers 
in Morrison-Knudsen Co., you will get a clearer picture 
of the diversified titles of key men who are in some way 
responsible for the specification or purchase of con- 
struction products. Here’s how a total of 64 copies of 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
go to individuals in 46 cities and 14 states, following 
construction activity from project to project. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
CIRCULATION GROWTH 1951-1956 


41,769 
Construction 
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Construction Methods Circulation in Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 


Editorial climate stimulates 
circulation .. . 





State 1956 M-K Contract Awards Value 


CM&E Subscribers 





$20,000,000 


Tunnel, and Haas 
underground powerhouse 


California 


Airfield runway, lighting 
and sidewalks 

Roadway 

Gowen Field aircraft 
parking aprons 

Highway 


$ 1,286,050 
81,087 


508,738 
392,730 


Grasse River Lock, 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


New York 
$26,751,837 


Mt. Hood Highway $ 644,640 
2.2 miles 


Airforce base runway 


Oregon 
1,234,000 


Alaskan Way Viaduct $ 2,826,615 
Substructure for bridge 
over Spokane River 

Eagle Gorge Dam 


25 Mile pipeline job 


Washington 


674,552 
2,093,754 
490,000 


Montana Noxon Rapids Dam $21,000,000 


2.5 Mile highway 
5 Mile state road 
Fill work, Great Salt Lake 
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CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 


18 Subscribers 
steady gains for 24 months 


Bus. Mgr. 
Purch. Agt.1 Dist. Mgr. 
Proj. Supt.3 Proj. Mgrs. 
Ch. Estim. 1 Ch. Engr. 
Const. Engr. 
Powerhouse Engr. 
Gen. Supv. 
Const. Supt. 
Concrete Supt. 
Master Mech. 
Excavation Supv. 
Gen. Fore. 1 Operator 
6 Subscribers 
Co. Sub., Engrg. Dept. 
Accountant 
Proj. Mgr. 
Superintendent 
Gravel Pit. Fore. 
Operator 
11 Subscribers 
Vice Pres. 
Proj. Mgr. 
Cost & Matis. Engr. 
Engrs.1 Concrete Supt. 
Foremen 2 Operators 
Welder 
4 Subscribers 
Engineer 
Const. Fore. 
Gen. Fore. 
Operator 
5 Subscribers 
Proj. Mgr. 
Proj. Engr. 
Foreman 
Mast. Mech. 
Carpenter 
3 Subscribers 
Public Works Off. 
Bidg. Supt. 
Gen. Fore. 
1 Sub. 
Civil Engr. 


ABC PAID 
42,628 


Month 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
April 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
April 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


41,877 


41,296 


40,549 


39,773 
39,486 
39,299 
39,103 
39,022 
38,853 
38,762 
38,472 
38,282 
38,039 
38,000 
37,527 
37,329 
37,032 
36,540 


ABC Publisher's Statements 
June and December 


Source: 
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In 1956, Morrison-Knudsen did not receive contracts CONSTRUCTION METHODS circulation penetra- 

in the following states: > on88 ‘ ° pe 

. tion within other important contractor companies 1s 

Store SESE Sebewibors shown below. These are typical contractors doing dif- 

ee : — Bod ferent types and amounts of work. Each company has 

da aii mea Proj. oll key men receiving and reading CONSTRUCTION 
Civil Engr. METHODS each month. 


Hoisting Engr. 
i i . of CM&E 
Maine ; Renner ares: Superintendent Reateniiier Value - a pow fans in 











New Hampshire S eberonst 3 Subs 
Proj. Mgr. Dravo Corp .......... sacestueendussevecnecssscuenth IEE 45 

Engineer C. W. Blakeslee & SONS ......cccc:0- 4,386,175 24 

Operator a nen | | 12 

Missouri ictal i ina cacbmatictadasiiseoeiee 2 Subs Guy F. Atkineon Go. .........c.cccscesssecsrcssessesne $3,299 40S 57 
Proj. Mgr. Winston Brothers jadesshcranecences 15 

Excavating Supt. Merritte-Chapman & Scott . sesesssscsseeeee 124007,803 69 

George A. Fuller Co. .................. 276,790,000 29 
A. Teichet & Son Sei ee eas 9,978,544 16 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. becca 000; 64 
Ben Construction Co. nad eee eee 599,911 2 
B. Perini & Sons . : Sa cséclestectvviccueese 63 
Catalytic Construction Co. erm 8 

GROWTH OF ADVERTISING PAGES Turner Construction Co. .............. ceceeeee 193,457,067 44 
Baton Construction Company sissenecacceess | WUE 10 

1951-1956 i Se ee OMAN ORC 3 

Hendrickson Bros. ........... sessorsee 9 00,676 117 

United Engineers and Constenctors veseeveeee 137,183,000 32 





Pennsylvania aerree Grade Fore. 
Wyoming vais balan sabi ipcapee eames Asst. Supt. 


os size and scope of contractor operations, coupled 
with the penetration and geographic distribution 
of circulation provide reliable measures of circulation 
quality. CONSTRUCTION METHODS circulation is 
audited paid circulation. This in itself is assurance to 
advertisers of the quality of readers. With free maga- 
zines available, construction men continue to pay $3.00 
per year for the opportunity to receive CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS each month. 43,000° key men in 
construction (paid subscribers) give testimony to the 
editorial depth and accomplishment of this publication. 
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Advertising volume a measure of 
ADVERTISING GAINS value and acceptance 


: ; Both the editorial and advertising pages of CON- 
First Six Months of 1956 vs. 1957 STRUCTION METHODS provide contractors with a 
veritable encyclopedia of timely and practical informa- 
tion. Articles dealing with techniques, materials and 
equipment . . . ads containing records of performance 
and capacity of equipment very often provide alert 


227 271 
210 
201 
199 ae ae ; 

190 contractors with information and data that spell the 

182 difference between profit and loss. Competing ads en- 
175 able contractors to make comparisons and buying 

160 decisions. 

Advertising volume reflects a publication’s quality, 
sales impact, and advertiser acceptance. Construction 
product advertisers have come to realize the importance 
of reaching the various job functions and specifying 


56 57 «+‘S6°ST 'S6 'S? "56 ‘S57 = °S6 57 influences of key men in contractor operations. Their 
Feb. Mar. Apr. May June advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS indi- 
cates that they recognize and approve of the special- 
ized technical and practical information provided this 

group by CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


* 
C Ons f r uC f on Advertising gains furnish proof of advertiser accep- 


tance. CONSTRUCTION METHODS advertising page 
M th d AND gains have been just as consistent as its circulation 
e 0 S EQUIPMENT gains. The facts are charted at the right for your 

Aw rue “ , evaluation. 


*ABC Publisher's Statement, June ‘57 as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, subject to audit. 





Advertising up 24% in ’57 

In the six-year period through 1956, CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS’ advertising volume has increased 
51%, reaching a record, 2,052 pages in 1956. A total of 
304 advertisers placed an average of 7 pages each in 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS during 1956. The trend 


is upward. The first six months of 1957 shows the fol- 
lowing rate of increase: January, 42% over 56; Feb- 
ruary, 15%; March, 19%; April, 17%; May, 11%; June, 
20%. Through June ’57, the record shows a total of 1,329 
pages, for a 261 page gain over the first six months 


of 1956. 





Acme Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Corp., Div. 
Aeroquip Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Buda Div. 

Construction Machinery Div. 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 

American Bosch Div. 

American Brake Shoe Co. 

American Manganese Stee! Div. 
American Chain & Cable Co. 

American Cable Div. 

Hazard Chain & Cable Co., Div. 

Wright Hoist Div. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Crosby Loughlin Div. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

DeWalt, Inc., Div. 

American Marrietta Co. 

Master Builders Co., Div. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
Armco Stee! Corporation 

Armco Drainage & Metal Pts., Inc., 

Subsidiary 
Athey Products Corp. 
Atlas Copco 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Badger Machine Co. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 

Austin Western Works, Div. 

Construction Machinery Div. 

Madsen Works, Const. Equip. Div. 
Barber-Greene Co. 

Barco Mfg. Co. 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Beaver Pipe Tool, Inc. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bendix Radio Div. 

Benton Harbor Engineering Works 
C. L. Berger & Sons, Inc. 
Bethlehem Stee! Co. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Construction Equipment Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Rockford Clutch Div. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Bros., Inc. 

Road Machinery Div. 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
Buck Equipment Corp. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

E. D. Bullard Co. 
Butler Bin Co. 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Oil Equipment Div. 

Cal-Weld, Inc. 
Canton Stoker Corp. 

Wagener Pump Div. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Construction Machinery Div. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Dodge Div. 

Industrial Engine Div. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 
Clark Equipment Co. 

Automotive Div. 

Construction Machinery Div. 

Industrial Truck 
Clayton Mfg. Co. 

Dynometer Div. 

Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Clevite Corporation 

The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Div. 
Clipper Mfg. Co. 

Clyde Iron Works, Inc 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 

John A. Roebling Sons Corp., Div. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 

Chisolm-Moore Hoist Div. 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel! Institute 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 

Alloy Div. 

Hollow Drill Stee! Div. 
Cummins Engine Co. 

D-A Lubricant Co., Inc. 
Daimler-Benz Aktiengesellschaft 
Dayton Sure-Grip & Shore Co. 
Deere & Company 

Demag Baggerfabrik GMBH 
Diese! Energy Corp. 

Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS ADVERTISERS—1957 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Nylon Tire Cord, Textile Fibers Dept. 
Polychemicals Dept. 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 
Axle Div. 
Economy Forms Corp. 
The Eimco Corp. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Engineered Equipment Co. 
Erie Strayer Co. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Felker Mfg. Co. 
Filotecnica Salmoiraghi, Inc. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
Lubriplate Div. 
Fleco Corp. 
Flexible Road Joint Machine Co. 
Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
Michael Flynn Mfg. Co. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Florida Div. 
Ford Motor Company 
Ford Div. 
Tractor & Implement Div. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Fram Corp. 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
The Garrett Corp. 
Air Research Div. 
Gates & Sons, Inc. 
Gates Rubber Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady 
General Motors Corporation 
Allison Div. 
Chevrolet Div. 
Detroit Diese! Div. 
Euclid Div. 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. 
Hyatt Bearings Div. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Off-the Road Div. 
Goodali Rubber Company 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Div. 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Industrial Products Div. 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Div. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Industrial Products Div. 
Gormann-Rupp Co. 
W. E. Grace Mfg. Co. 
The Gray Co., Inc. 
Greenlee Tool Co. 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
Gulf Oi! Corp. 
W. & L. E. Gurley 
J. F. Hamlin Co., Inc. 
Hancock Manufacturing Co. 
E. L. Hardin Associates, Inc. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Construction & Mining Div. 
P & H. Diese! Engine Div. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Paul E. Hawkinson Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Hendrickson Mfg. Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Industrial Explosives Div. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Hobart Bros. Co. 
John W. Hobbs Corp. 
Frank G. Hough Co. 
Hyster Company 
Ilinois Gear & Machine Co. 
Ingersoll Rand Co. 
Insley Mfg. Corp. 
International Harvester Company, Inc. 
Construction Equipment Div. 
Farm Equipment Div. 
Motor Truck Div. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 
Jackson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Vibrators, Inc, 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Jay Corporation 
Johns-Manville Products 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Joy Mfg. Co. 
Joyce-Cridland Company 
Katolight Corp. 


Kern instruments, Inc. 
Koehring Company 
Buffalo Springfield Roiler Div. 
Kohler Company 
Laclede Steel Co 
LaCrosse Trailer Corp. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Lincoln Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
Lippmann Engineering Works, Inc. 
Luber-Finer, Inc. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Macwhyte Co. 
Madesco Tackle Block Co. 
Magnetic Tool Corp. 
Malsbaory Mfg. Co. 
Manitowoc Engineering Corp. 
Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Martin-Decker Corp. 
Marvel Engineering Co. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc. 
Work Bulls Div. 
Master Vibrator Co. 
Maxon Construction Co., Inc. 
Dumpcrete Div. 
Mayo Tunnel & Mine Equipment Co. 
K. E. McConnaughay Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Merritt-Chapman-Scott Co. 
Marion Power Shovel Co., Subsidiary 
Mid-Western Industries, Inc. 
Miller Electric Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Miller Tilt-Top Trailer Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
Industrial Div. 
Mixermobile Manufacturers, Inc. 
Moretrench Corp. 
American DeWatering Corp., Subsidiary 
Motorola, Inc. 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, 
Inc. Div. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Neenah Foundry Company 
Noble Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
North America, Insurance Co. of 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Winchester Western Div. 
The Oliver Corp. 
Industrial Div. 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. 
Orton Crane & Shovei Co. 
Owantonna Too! Co. 
Owen Bucket Company 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
The Patent Scaffolding, Inc. 
Pendleton Too! Industries, Inc. 
Proto Tools Co., Div. 
Perfect Circle Corporation 
Pettibone-Mulliken Corp. 
Universal Engineering Corp., Div. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Poor & Co. 
Pioneer Engineering Div. 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div. 
Quaker Rubber Div. 
Preco, Inc. 
The Prime-Mover Co. 
Pullman Co., Inc. 
Trailmobile, Inc., Div. 
Punch-Lok Company 
Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Communications Products Div. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Manhattan Rubber Div. 
Ray-O-Vac Co. 
Willson Products Div. 
Remington Arms Co. 
Industrial Sales Div. 
Mall Tool Co., Div. 
Renner Mfg. Co. 
Reo Motors, Inc. 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Inc. 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Div. 
Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc. 
Rogers Bros. Corp. 
Rome Plow Co. 
Safway Stee! Products Inc. 
Saverman Bros., Inc. 
Schield Bantam Co. 
Schramm, Inc. 
Scoville Mfg. Co. 
A. Schraders Son Div 


Seaman-Andwall Corp. 
Seaman-Gunnison Corp. 
Shawnee Mfg. Co. 

Shell Oi! Co. 

Shermon Products, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 

SKIL Corporation 

D. B. Smith & Co. 

The T. L. Smith Co. 
Snap-on Tools Corp. 
Spanall of the Americas, Inc. 
Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

Vickers, Inc. 

Standard Dry Wall Products 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
John W. Stang Corp. 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
Stewart Warner Corp. 
Alemite Div. 
Stoody Company 
Stow Manufacturing Co. 
Superior Cement Tool Co. 
Superior Concrete Accessories, Inc. 
Superior-Lidgerwood-Mundy Corp. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
Talbert Trailers, Inc. 
Tampo Manufacturing Co. 
Templeton Kenly & Co. 
Construction Div. 
The Texas Company 
Asphalt Sales Div. 
Lubricants Div. 
Textron, Inc. 
Homelite Div. 
Thermoid Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Thor Power Tool Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tousey Varnish Co. 
Tractomotive Corp. 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Tsubakimoto Chain Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Twin Disc Clutch Co. 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Visking Co., Plastics Div. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 

Unit Crane & Shove! Corp. 
United States Envelope Co. 

Ajax Cup Div. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Mechanical Goods Div. 
United States Steel Company 

American Steel & Wire Div. 

High Strength Div. 

Universal Atias Cement Co. Div 
Universal Form Clamp Co. 
Universal Mfg. Corp. 
Upson-Walton Co. 

Vermeer Mfg. Co. 
Waco Mfg. Co. 
Wagner Electric Corp. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 

Gradall Div. 

Water Seals, Inc. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
Weatherhead Co. 

Farm and Industrial Distributors Div. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
West Brick Buggy Corp. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Le Roi Div. 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Subsidiary 
David White Co. 

Instrument Div. 

White Mfg. Co. 
White Motor Co. 

Autocar Div. 

Whitehead Stamping Company 
Whiteman Mfg. Co. 
Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc. 

Kelley Machine Div. 
Winslow Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Willys Motors, Inc. 

Kaiser Willys Sales Div. 
Wire Rope Corp. of America 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 

John Wood Co. 

Bennett Pump Div 
Worthington Corp. 

Standard Products Div. 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Contractors Machinery Div. 

Materials Handling Div. 
Yuba Mfg. Co. 

C&D Div. 


Continued... 
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Over 11,750 advertisements studied by READEX, Inc. 


As far back as April 1951, CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS subscribed to the use of READEX Reader Interest 
Reports, Inc. This was a pioneering effort among construc- 
tion monthly magazines to make readership information 
available to construction advertisers and their agencies on 
a regular monthly basis . . . and at no cost! Monthly reports 
contain Reader Interest scores on every advertisement of 
every size in every issue. In the past seven years, over 11,000 
ads have been studied for advertisers. Readex Reports con- 


tinue to provide a valuable and practical measure of the 
interest of CONSTRUCTION METHODS readers in ad- 
vertising. The kind of high readership that you can get with 
a message keyed to CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ con- 
tractor readers is best illustrated by the representative ads 
reproduced above. They show that ads in this publication 
are exposed to a receptive audience ... one which is con- 
ditioned for sales messages because of. a definite interest in 
the editorial material it delivers. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS paves the way for effective 
contractor market penetration and sales impact! 


. How To Do Business With Modern Contractors 
. Answers to the Most-Asked Questions About the Federal-Highway 


1 
2 
Program. 

3. How To Reach and Sell Contractors in the $90-billion Roadbuild- 
4 


Contractors represent the largest, most influential seg- 
ment of the construction industry. With CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS you can reach the key men in all phases of 
the contracting business, men who can specify or buy your 
product... increase your sales and profits. 

Personal selling to the many contractor buying influences 
is expensive and time consuming. Contractors and their per- 
sonnel are constantly on the move. Advertising, therefore, 
is a very necessary and effective sales tool that can pave the 
way for your salesmen, create product recognition and pret- 
erence. No matter what your product oe . . equipme nt, 
materials, parts, accessories, maintenance items. . . CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS is ready to assist you in planning 
and executing the most effective advertising to the boom- 
ing contracting market. To help you determine, reach and 
sell your fair share, here are some of the aids which CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS has available for you: 


ing Market 
. How To Sell Maintenance Parts and Accessories to Modern 


Contractors 

. How and Why Construction Contractors Spend Over $1 Billion 
Annually for Equipment Maintenance and Repair 

. Brand Preference Reader Studies 

. Names of Advertisers by Product Classification 

. Construction Market Forecasts 

. Why Editorial Climate is Important To You and Your Contractor 


Customers 

Your nearest METHODS representative will be glad to 
discuss your specific questions and problems, He is willing 
and able to assist you in every way to determine and evalu- 
ate the construction contracting market in the light of your 
sales objectives. His knowledge of the industry and adver- 
tising counsel can return worthwhile dividends to you. 
Why not give him a call and convince yourself. 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Cleveland 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
(W. E. Donnell) 

Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bidg., 
17th & Sansom Sts. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 


New York 36, 
500 5th Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago 11, 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. McGroth, 
H, J. Masuhr, Jr., 
G. K. Smith) 


Dailas 1, 


Construction 


Methods i. 


Atlanta 3, 
1301 Rhodes-Havery Bldg. 
Jackson 3-6951 
(D. Billian) 


Vaughn Bidg., 
1712 Commerce St. 
Riverside 7-5117 
(E.E. Schirmer) 


foxt/ 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 2-1793 
(J. L. Rice) 

Denver, 
1 National Bank Bidg. 
1740 Broadway 
ALpine 5-2981 
(J. W. Patten) 


Los Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H, L. Keeler) 

San Francisco 4, 

68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 

St. Louis 8, 

3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





FREE! new 1958 Ceramic Market Forecast to 
help advertisers plan marketing strategy 





MARKET FORECAST 





| 


4 ¥ Indust®yY 


4 


Ceramic | 


a eee) Mail handy coupon at right 


for your copy of this colorful 
new 42" x 27" ceramic market 
forecast chart 


Here's important marketing help for 
manufacturers and advertising agencies selling basic 
materials, processing machinery and materials han- 
dling equipment to the vast ceramic industry! 
The 1958 Cl Market Forecast enables you to view 
the entire ceramic industry at a glance. In addi- 
tion, the chart contains forecasts for twelve differ- 
ent segments of this fast-growing market . . . and 
lists specific factors responsible for various mar- 
ket trends. 

Hundreds of copies of last year’s CI Market Fore- 
cast were successfully used in sales, advertising 
and management meetings across the country. 
Designed for wall or desk use. 

Accurate and authoritative, the CI Market Fore- 
cast Chart is based on up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion from industry leaders, economists and industry 
associations .. . 


- - » edited by the staff of CERAMIC INDUSTRY, 
most complete team of ceramic engineering experts 
of any publication in the world. 


i 





Ceramic 
Industry 


5 South Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other 
leading building industry publications. 


Please sena me a free copy of the colorful new 42” x 27” 
1958 Cl Market Forecast for planning advertising and 
sales programs. 


NAME. 

Company. 

Address. 

City oie tones Zone... State 


August 1987 /17 


























share of ths FOUNDRY market... 


You and your competitors will sell al- 
most $3 billions worth of goods to 
foundries this year. 


Grab a sales advantage in this dynamic 
foundry market now and you'll boost 
future sales, too. The market’s growing 

. modernizing . . . mechanizing.. . 
automating. 


Stake your claim to more sales by concen- 
trating your advertising in FOUNDRY. 
Here your dollars buy more pure sell, be- 
cause you reach foundries exclusively. 
Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


Our PLUS-5 Sales Development Service 
further steps up the sales power of your 
advertising. With it, you can pinpoint 
your prospects, tailor special lists, set up 
special market controls. 


We'll give you full details on request. 


You do more business with 7 foundries 


oe 


when you advertise in | POUNDRY! 





a PENTON Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


August 1957 /19 

















*Key warm air heating and 
sheet metal contractors. 


Don’t just take our Research Department's word for it — or anybody 
else’s. Check around right in your own “backyard.” 

You'll confirm that, despite claims and counter-claims from others, 
it's the better Warm Air Heating-Sheet Metal dealers who are selling and 
installing the bulk of the Residential Air Conditioning. 

So what can WE do for you? Simply this: American Artisan’s editorial, 
circulation, and advertising leadership is based on an all-important factor 
— the KEY dealer. 75 to 80% of the total business in Warm Air Heating, 
Residential Air Conditioning, and Sheet Metal Contracting is done by 20 
to 25% of the dealers. These are the KEY dealers — and American Artisan 
has them as PAID readers. They are the major buying influences and the 
major selling influences. 

Reaching them in the pages of American Artisan is a basic part of 
your sales program. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 


20 / industrial Marketing 
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How do analysts rate your company? 


What it costs your company to hire money de- 
pends largely on what the investing public thinks 
of your company. And what investors think of 
your company is often and largely a reflection 
of what security analysts think of it. Your com- 
pany’s stake in the security analyst is big and 
important. 

That’s why you should take another look at 
your company’s corporate advertising to make 
sure The New York Times is on your schedule. 
Because security analysts all over the country— 
more than four out of ten in a recent survey— 
read The New York Times regularly. Many pre- 
fer it over other general business and financial 
publications. 


It’s easy to see why. Financial analysts depend 
upon information. They get that in The New 
York Times — more information about business, 
finance, government, foreign affairs, politics, 
industry than anywhere else. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too, 
information security analysts are eager to have. 
And in The New York Times it reaches them at 
a propitious time, when they are absorbing infor- 
mation they need in their work. Why not talk to 
one of our representatives about this? 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 








why N.E.D. advertisers 


get results 
they can measure 
with low-cost ads 
this size 


.. . because N.E.D. “‘calls’’ on industry's most active buying group 
every month . . . because N.E.D. is read by production, operating, main- 
tenance, engineering and purchasing authorities who make buying 
decisions in over 43,800 important plants in all industries . . . because 
98% of these buying influences inquire about products and services 
brought to their attention by N.E.D. .. . because a high percentage of 
N.E.D. readers’ responses lead to actual sales—and buying action now 
being created by N.E.D. tops all previous records. More than ever, 
N.E.D. belongs on your industrial marketing team. Our new facts file 
pinpoints all the reasons why. Request a copy of “How to Get Indus- 
trial Buying ACTION for Mc Per Contact”... NOW. 


A Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) INOVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Metallurgist 


Chief Engineer 
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Frag ks 


"THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 





“ENGINEERING © 
engineer, whatever his function 4 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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. he, too, performs easily his many difficult 
tasks .. . processing, maintenance, design, re- 
search, construction, development, manage- 
ment... your most powerful sales support in 

IS AN AGROBAT “| 


At any given moment the chemical engineer may 
be hard to catch hold of, so varied-are his func- 
tions in the *Chemical Process Industries. He may 
be a Construction Engineer building a huge new 
process plant; a Plant Manager for a fine chemi- 
cals firm. Or he may be an Operations Analysis 
Engineer, or a Design Engineer . . . 


Whatever his position, from research to marketing, 
never forget these three vital facts about him: 


. All CPI buying begins with him. No new 
equipment materials or supplies get into the 
plant except at his instigation. 


. He recommends and specifies at every stage 
in the buying procedure. 


. His primary source of product information 
and of brand preference has always been 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — the 3 to 1 choice 
among chemical engineers in all functions. 


For more than 50 years CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
has been the primary sales entry to the spiraling 
CPI market. Most of today’s major companies grew 
up in its pages. You, too, will expand your CPI 
franchise when you talk to the industry’s all- 
powerful buying influence through his own per- 
sonal magazine—CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN MANAGEMENT 

L. A. Roe, Manager of Process Engineer- 
ing for International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation has an important vote in 
raw material and equipment selection. 
He tells us, “I can’t afford to omit 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING from my basic in- 
formational reading program.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN DEVELOPMENT 
Joseph Bocchiaro is a chemical engineer 
with Bethlehem Steel. He writes, “By 
keeping me informed on chemical engi- 
neering technology in all industries, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING helps me function 
more intelligently in the steel industry.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN PROCESS ENGINEERING 
John Cancelarich, Process Engineer with 
American Cyanamid reports, “I consider 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING the first and best 
of all the technical magazines in my field. 
It gives me all the information I need to 
make buying decisions intelligently.” 
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waders are 


lold friends! 


In the circulation departments of ACP publications names are of more 
than ordinary significance .. . Certainly they are names on the publication 
mailing list — people who read the book regularly. But, in a great many 
cases, they are also names of people who appear in the news columns... . 
They are the people who are bidding and working on actual jobs in the 
area— people who are participating in the many activities that are a part 
of the great construction industry — they are the names that make the news 
in every ACP publication. 

These names are also of more than ordinary significance to advertisers 
because in the construction industry all buying is local. In no other single 
medium can advertisers reach an entire industry so completely nor insure 
ad readership so effectively . . . Local people read local news because it is 
their primary interest—and in every ACP publication ads can carry the 
names of local dealers to stimulate immediate action without delays, corre- 





spondence or endless referrals. 


AD NO. 36-22 


[ATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


GORDON lL. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
Suite 509 508 Luckie Street, N.E. 2418 — 3rd Avenue 
Peoples Federal Building Atlanta, Georgia Seattle 1, Washington 
Roanoke 11, Virginia Trinity $-5321 Main 0285 
Roanoke 2-1443 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 642 Beaubien Avenue 855 Lincoln Street 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Detroit, Michigan Denver 3, Colorade 

Federal 2-8603 Woodward 2-3337 Acoma 2-3388 


CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue 1660 Beverly Blvd. 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri Los Angeles 26, California 

South Orange 3-6400 Victor 2-2902 Dunkirk 86-1371 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
101 East 14th Street 425 DeBaliviere Avenue 807 Thomas Building 
P.O. Box 1074 St. Louis 12, Missouri Dallas, Texas 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana Volunteer 3-5244 Prospect 8138 
Melrose 4-7374 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION WESTERN BUILDER 

715 W. Second Street 27 Muzzey Street 407 E. Michigan Street 

Little Rock, Arkaasas Lexington, Massachusetts Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Franklin 5-7239 Volunteer 2-2355 Broadway 6-2088 





Mill subscription survey reveals 


over 6 readers per copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


The Question 


Periodically the editor of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL writes 
to companies which have mill subscriptions to PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL to find out who reads these mill copies. 
The request reads as follows: 


“Your mill subscribes to at least one copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in the name of the 
mill. You can be of tremendous help to me if 
you will indicate below just who reads these 
mill copies.” 


The Response 


Two hundred and six replies were received, of which 
182 showed the breakdown requested. These replies 
indicated 1,213 mill readers, an average of 6.67 readers 
per mill copy. 


The Results 


Analysis of the titles of readers show the following 
breakdown: 
Officers 10.4% 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 24.6% 
Engineers . Wi Sie aa) Say: ey eo 
Purchasing Agents . .... . 3.3% 
Foremen ; 5.5% 
Department heads, ete. 16.4% 


18.2% 
5.2% 


The Projection 


Applying this percentage breakdown to all mill sub- 
scriptions and projecting the average of 6.67 readers 
per mill subscription, the following readers are indi- 
cated: 


Officers 694 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 

Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . ‘ 
Purchasing Agents - 
Foremen 

Department heads, etc. . 


1,215 
347 
1,643 
1,095 
224 
367 


6,680 
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Total 100.0% 


1,095 


The Individual Subscribers 


In addition to mill subscriptions, 2,979 individual mill 
men subscribe to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Counting 
these at one reader per copy, the breakdown is as 
follows: 


Officers 

Mill managers, including 
superintendents 

Assistant managers . 

Technical directors . 

Engineers . ; 

Purchasing Agents 

Foremen 

Department heads, etc. 


Total Indicated Readership 


When indicated readers are added to individual sub- 
scribers, we note the following totals: 


Officers 1,135 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 

Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . ; 
Purchasing Agents ; 
Foremen ‘ 
Department heads, etc. 


1,770 
555 
1,965 
1,457 
281 
908 
1,588 


Total 9,659 


Conclusion 


The unusually high readership per mill copy, combined 
with individual mill subscriptions, goes far toward 
explaining the fact that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL rates 
as the most useful publication in the field among 
mill men. 


Paper Trade Journal 


ABD) 15 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y 


PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO e DENVER 
LOS ANGELES e DALLAS « HOUSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO’e SEATTLE 





decent burial 
for an old friend.... 


There’s one thing predictable about the petro- 
leum industry. It’s unpredictable. 


Who’d ever have thought that the war-devel- 
oped shaped charge for tank-killing bazookas 
would revolutionize the technique of perfor- 
ating casing in oil wells? Or that reluctant 
underground reservoirs could be set afire to 
hasten oil recovery? 


Or that a pipeline could be successfully pro- 
tected by a wax and plastic wrapper? In 1952, 
a group of technicians in the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-op Association, Inc., did just that. 
They selected a microcrystalline wax coating 
combined with a polyvinylidene chloride plastic 
wrapper to protect 77 miles of a new products 
pipeline consisting entirely of old reconditioned 
8-inch pipe. 


Four and one-half years later, Mr. Ray Jones, 
chief engineer for the Indiana organization, 
writes in The Pipeline Engineer on the success 
of this unique application. Quoting his article, 
Wax-Coated Plastic-Wrapped Pipe Good as 
Ever, “... the protection on this 76.9-mile line 

. appears to be excellent. Current require- 
ments are low. Visual inspection shows no 
deterioration .. .” 


This is another pipeline project conceived and 
executed in an engineered atmosphere. The 
Pipeline Engineer carried the story directly to 
engineering-operating specialists. The Petro- 
leum Engineer for Management published the 
same article for the integrated subscriber. This 
is clear-cut coverage of both field and manage- 
ment points of purchasing influence. 


Only the Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines — The Pipeline Engineer for readers who 
have requested specialized coverage only; and The 
Petroleum Engi for M g t for readers 
who want not only this specific coverage but the 
editorial content of the PE’s Drilling and Producing 
Magazine and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized magazines 
receive the same twin-powered exposure. 





For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section—eighty pages 
of across-the-board editorial which appears in all 
four magazines. 


H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


LACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6.7232; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883; 
FORSE, JA 6-2631; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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The Conedian Tradition” (historic buildings) 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Building Materials Spot Pricef 


Architecture! Book reviews 
Guiding ownership & finance 
Buildings ovtvide Conado 

Colour (as en element of design) 
Fees & relations with clients 


he magozine publishes NEW BUILDINGS 

FEATURE ARTICLES ond REGULAR DEPARTMENTS. Would you rather 
see more oF tes 

BULDINGS 

ARTICLES 


should 


about Canadian 


This 22-point questionnaire was completed by 
of Canada’s architects because they 


nearly 17° 
were keen to make it the best architectural 
magazine in the country: 


Here are some of the SALES-PROVOKING 


discoveries! 


1. More than half the architects in Canada feel 
that advertising does not contain enough tech- 
nical material! 

2. 87.9% of the readers of The Canadian Arch- 
itect specifically say they read the advertising 
either regularly or fairly frequently. 


3. Each issue of The Canadian Architect is 
read by and influences 8,758 professional speci- 
fying personnel — an average of 3.4 for each 
of the copies. This is the largest single specify- 
ing group in Canada today. 
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5 as Si Rees tte Sak Wn, Dene les Aagesh rE 
Amy sogpections ter mprevieg itt 


“4 teal dat Wet sngesinds evvenage of Canadien art 


you 
. Hew could thes coverepe be mpewved? 
5. Do you keep whole copies of “The Canadien Architect"? 


6 Do you keep individual orticies? 
presentations of buridings? 


% be Lagclrngfemglime eh gy lorgety devoted to one top or 
building type, cre worthwhile? 


& Would you hoppity go without vurious veriow things that have been in 
© ete ee Cans ce coh gate Whedon pian a 
buildings (this is © question of budget)? 
©. Hove the detail sheets published with buildings been of use or 
interest to you? 
if no, is this Seana of Guile chosen? 
dnstting style? 
presentotion generally? 
other reasons 
10. H the Editors devised some form of Annual Directory hove 
{euch on lstings of the manvtocturers of various buliding predwciy 
fie of cotclogues, reference lists of government, 
por munici oa agencies, etc.,) would you, on the whole, 
think # @ 


11. Which of these types would be of most interest te you? 


12. Do you read the advertising now published in the megazine? 


13. Would you value monvfacturers’ cotclogues published as com- 
plete inserts in the magazine? 


14. Does the advertising contain enough technica! information? 

Does this point seem important te you? 

More important then the appearence of the advertixement? 

15. Hos ony of the obvertcing publahed in “The Canadion Archi 
about the product 

16. Wovld you find able. sigmped post-card tor enquiries 

about products odvertised in the mogazine, useful? 


37. ts your firm or orgonizotion meinly 


Architects... 


4. Architects in Canada insist on editorial and 
advertising material focussed on Canadian con- 
ditions. 


The contents of The Canadian Architect will 
be examined by Readex surveys in December 
this year, and January and March 1958. 


Gain BRAND preference among architects by 
advertising in the most INFLUENTIAL publi- 


cation 


THE CANADIAN 


architect 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario 


a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 





America’s future growth, and your sales 
growth, depend upon this interest. Now 
you can reach all... regardless of 
industry, title or function within the Original 
Equipment Market... who participate in 
product design, research and development 


... by using a single magazine whose 


editorial content is focused on this interest. 
Published weekly ... DESIGN EDITION, 


every other week... RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT EDITION, 


alternate weeks. 


of=s-J fe lam -lale |ial-\-18-) 
MAKE MARKETS GROW... 


MAKES SALES GROW... 





Customers 
fall in line, too 
...1f you sell 


the right ones! 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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Sells the POST 
-the mass market of active influence 


Most industrial salesmen can name a 
lot of key customers. They're the peo- 
ple who set the trends and buying 
habits. They influence the others 
around them. That’s why they’re so 
highly prized as customers. 

National advertisers have been try- 
ing to woo and win these same people 
for many years. But, until now, no- 
body knew for sure where to adver- 
tise to influence a large concentration 
of them in every area, 

Now. one of the nation’s most hizhly 


respected research men, Alfred Politz. 





has discovered how these INFLUEN- 
TIALS can be reached through one 
magazine. His recent study shows that 
8 out of 10 of the millions of Post 
readers recommend or talk about 
things they see in the Post to other 
millions around them. 

These POST-INFLUENTIALS make up 
a huge market. They hold key posi- 
tions in every sales territory. They 
help sell Post-advertised products . . . 
by word of mouth and by example. 
Are they bringing you bigger profits 


by helping you sell your product? 


INFLUENTIAL 





t advertisements on the 
al's editorial staff and its 


the petroleum industry 


how you can find out for yourself 


without cost or obligation.... 





Only With a Staff L 





Like This Could a Publisher 
Such a Bold Offer for | 
LEADERSHIP 


¢ editors with more than GE QO 


rience stand behind The Journal’s 





Dare to Make 


| Advertisers to Check Our 


IN READERSHIP 
years of petroleum 


dramatic 15-year survey offer 











TAKE US' UP — 


Mail in the Survey Offer Card Today — 


WY fr yousey wilhou obligaliow how 
Tao 43 wile caw Mieuglien 


The Oil and Gas Journal 
P. O. Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Most Convincing Proof of 
Leadership in Readership That 
Any Publication Dares to Offer... 





All You Have 


1. Step by step, here’s how you can use the survey offer 
we have been making for 15 years: Write your own 
letter. Ask the questions on readership and duplica- 
tion in your own words... the way you want to ask 
them. 2. Compile your own list of prospects and custo- 
mers...in any or all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, any occupational group, or in any geographic 
area. Send your survey to the same men you want to 


reach in your advertising. 3. Enclose a postal card or 


a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the reply. 

Tabulate your own returns. See for yourself which 
petroleum publication your prospects read... in order 
of preference... and compute the duplication and 
the cost of the second, third and other petroleum 
publications. Send us the bill and a copy of your 
Survey and tabulation. We'll pay, win orlose...no 


strings attached. 


I'll take you up on your Survey Offer: 





POSITION 








ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE 








Expansion Program of The Journal 
Keeps Pace With the Growth 
of the Petroleum Industry 
and the Stature of Its No. 1 Publication 


Fir 


This is the new publishing headquarters building 


now under construction in Tulsa 








--part of The Journals expansion program. 


THE OIL ann GAS JOURNAL 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“Follow The Journal 
and You Follow the Owl Industry’ 
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To sell the manufacturing industries you must 


\ h 


No one man, no magic title is your sales salvation in the 
manufacturing market. Equipment, materials and sup- 
plies are bought to no stereotyped pattern, but under 
varying conditions and circumstances . . . and always to 
fill a need. 

Where will the next need arise? What other depart- 
ments will be affected? What plant functions will be 
called in for counsel? 


From initiation to final purchase, many individuals get 
into the buying act . . . not always the same men nor the 
same number. But of this you can be sure . . . whoever 
they are, however many there are, they are members 
of the PLANT OPERATING GROUP, the manage- 
ment men and engineers with operating responsibilities 
for production, plant engineering and maintenance, and 
direction of people. 


THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP is the biggest, the fastest-growing, the most important, 
the most difficult-to-get-at influence in manufacturing plant buying today 


A manufacturing plant is one in which raw materials 
are turned into finished parts or products. The manu- 
facturing industries include metalworking, textile, food, 
chemical, etc.—20 in all, as defined by the Census Bureau 
(see chart below) . Not mining, transportation, construc- 
tion, hotels, utilities, or anything else. 


There are three main jobs that must be done in any 
plant, large or small, in any one of these manufacturing 
industries. Somebody has to 


1. Provide and maintain buildings, grounds 
and equipment 


2. Make the plant produce efficiently 
3. Manage people 


These three main jobs are made up of the 37 functions 
listed in red on the opposite page. The men who perform 
these 37 functions are the men of the PLANT OPERAT- 
ING GROUP ... the management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for production, plant en- 
gineering and maintenance, and direction of people. 


Experience shows it impossible for one man to perform 
all these functions. In most plants many people are in- 
volved. And usually each has more than one function 


FACTORY defines its audience 





EVERY 


FIELD OF MANUFACTURING 


This is FACTORY'S audience 




















st sell'the PLANT OPERATING GROUP 


= 





_ in fact, each has many functions. Likewise, each 
function doesn’t all belong to one man very often. Re- 
sponsibilities are divided. And they are interlocked, too, 
because production affects maintenance, maintenance 
affects production, and people affect and are affected 
by both. 

























Plant operating responsibility carries with it plant buy- 
ing influence .. . likewise divided and interlocked among 


the many men of this same PLANT OPERATING — 
GROUP. So when a plant buys, you can be sure that ® AC 6) RY 
men of this group will be somewhere “in tue buying act.” 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





FACTORY, the only businesspaperpublished § ' 
ee aoe teeta €6=©6the 37 Plant Operating Functions 


GROUP, serves it better than any other |. — providing and MAINTAINING Buildings, Equi <ieid Serviews 





Only FACTORY concentrates its circulation and edito- . ee vss = ee ee 
rial on the PLANT OPERATING GROUP. That’s why 3. Piant Design and Construction 12. Protecting Plant Buildings, Grounds, 
more of the group pay to get FACTORY ’s job-helping 4. Air Conditioning and Equipment 
ss ‘ i 5. Piant Communicating Systems 13. Plant Housing and Sanitation 

editorial package than any other. 6. Electric Power Distribution 14. Supplying Plant Services 

7. Electric Power Utilization 15. Selection and Care of Instruments and 

; . 3 2 F 8. Plant Is 

Why? Because FACTORY’s editorial is designed to ; ences ae PI cso teste: od betbiiinn 


serve the complete needs of the Plant Operating Man’s 





highly interlocked job responsibilities. Each of the three il. — developing and improving Methods essential to PRODUCTION 
areas of PRODUCTION, MAINTENANCE, and | 4%, tmventery und Sterercom Control 23. Manufacturing Engineering and 
PEOPLE-—and each of the 37 functions that comprise | 18. Materials Handling Technology 
ee ; Senwi ‘49. - Methods Engineering 24. Work Measurement and Standards 
them!—is given regular attention. By an editorial staff ts feet Lava Sk, Seadeeiies tekeoiits wn teatret 
larger by far than any in its field. Composed of men (| 2, Budgeting and Cost Contro! 26. Production Organization and Planning 
who from their own wide plant experience are special- eee Oe Ones Cone = ee 
; ists in plant operation, and of men who are professionals : 

in businesspaper journalism. ; ~~ oad © the PEOPLE essential to operation 

< : 28. Plant Management Organization 33. Medical and Health Programs 

: 2a 29. Employee Services and Benefits 34. Employee Attitudes and Morale 
Your. advertising in FACTORY will help you 30. Safety Engineering 35. Pay Practices 

31. Union Relations 36. Employee Training 





STM lal Maal-lalvit-lesitigisl>Mlaleltt-tial-t-) 32. Personne! Selection and Placement 37. Supervisor Training 








To sell to manufacturing plants . .. Gees 
MAKE AS MANY CONTACTS AS YOU CAN, The most efficient means of doing this is by advertising 
AS OFTEN AS YOU CAN, ON AS MANY in FACTORY .. . the only businesspaper edited ex- 
POSSIBLE PLANT BUYING INFLUENCES clusively for the PLANT OPERATING GROUP... 
AS YOU CAN because more of these plant buying influences read 


FACTORY than any other businesspaper. 





FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





Edited Exclusively For The PLANT OPERATING GROUP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC + ABP), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





Metalloys, too, are Mechanically Engineered 


In virtually every industry, technological developments constantly create 
almost insatiable demands for new metals and alloys with special properties... 
such as high resistance to heat, pressure, friction or corrosion. 


Tensile strength, malleability, hardness, conductivity, ductility, weight... 

these are characteristics of metals which mechanical engineers must know in new 
product or process development. This knowledge is necessary in the design 

and specification of the new products, which, in turn, shape the requirements 

of the new metalloys needed by the mechanical engineer. 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING you bring your product story forcefully to the 
attention of 40,000 mechanical engineers who are primary design and specification 
influences in every industrial market. Only here can you reach this 

exclusive audience of mechanical engineers, at lowest cost. 






























































Induction melting furnace for producing special alloys. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


oe Mechanical Engineering | 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Comptometer 
shows how to 
shake up sales 


® Steps up sales training 


® Builds salesmen’s incentive 


By Leslie T. Carr 
General Sales Manager 
Comptometer Corp. 
Chicago 


= What would you, as a general 
sales manager, do if you had 73 dis- 
trict sales offices all reporting di- 
rectly to you; two new products to 
sell but no sales training program; 
your salesmen on an unsatisfactory 
salary compensation plan; and, in 
some areas, your own salesmen 
competing against your own dis- 
tributors? And if, in addition, com- 
petition was beating you hands- 
down on trade-in offers? 

A sales manager’s nightmare, you 
say? Perhaps. But this was exactly 
the situation—and the challenge— 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


It’s this way . . Author Carr (left) makes a point in discussing 
sales set-up with administrative vice-president James J. Clar- 
kin (center) and president Albin E. Carlson. 


which faced us when new manage- 
ment took over Comptometer Corp., 
then the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
in May, 1956. The solution, you may 
say, is obvious: A complete reorien- 
tation of sales thinking and a com- 
plete re-building of the sales struc- 
ture. We thought so, too, and that 
is exactly what we did. 


A bigger headache .. These 
problems, by the way, were only a 
part of the total reorganization job 
facing Albin E. Carlson when he ac- 
cepted the position of president that 
year. His basic job was taking a 
company that had declined from a 
$2 million profit level in 1948 to a 
$451,000 operating loss in 1955 and 
put it back in the black. 


As the newly-appointed general 
sales manager, it was my responsi- 
bility to streamline the sales organi- 
zation for maximum efficiency. 

With all 73 district sales managers 
reporting directly to him, the gen- 
eral sales manager’s job, had be- 
come bogged down in routine mat- 
ters. So a first step was to appoint 
four regional managers in the field. 
A fifth regional manager is still to 
be named. 

These managers were drawn from 
the ranks of outstanding district 
sales managers. As overseers of 
their districts, they supervise sales 
quotas, recruiting and sales train- 
ing, Comptometer schools and cal- 
culating service. In addition, we 
have asked these men to sit as a 


How do you take a company which has declined from a $2 million 
profit level to a $451,000 operating loss in seven years and put it 
back on its feet? This was the situation at Comptometer Corp. One 
of the headaches was an archaic sales organization with problems 
that read like a sales manager’s nightmare. When general sales man- 
ager Leslie T. Carr arrived, there was one thing to do: start over. 
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velopments, and their suggestions 
have been incorporated in new cal- 
culating and dictation equipment. 
To speed the job of sales training 
and to handle product application 
queries, we named two veteran of- 
fice equipment men to product 
manager posts. From the company’s 
ranks a 22-year comptometer man 
was picked to head calculating 
equipment sales. These include the 
Comptometer calculator and the 
new Comptograph adding machine. 
For dictation machine sales we 
chose the former head of the dicta- 
tion distributor organization. His 
new job is out of the ordinary, in 
that he acts both in a staff and line 
capacity. As dictation product sales 
manager, he clears all matters per- 
taining to dictation equipment com- 
ing from district offices. But he also 
has line responsibility for 35 inde- 
pendent distributors who wholesale 
and retail the dictation machine. 


Competition misapplied .. These 
distributors, the first the company 
has ever had, were acquired in 1954 
with the purchase of Valley Indus- 
tries, maker of the dictation ma- 
chine. At first, these distributors 
continued to sell the machine at the 
same time the company’s own dis- 
trict offices began to carry them, 
putting the distributors in direct 
competition with the company. The 
situation has been resolved by con- 
fining district office sales of dicta- 
tion equipment to areas where there 
are no distributors. The distributors 
are directly responsible to the dic- 
tation product sales manager and 
not to the regional managers. 

Thus, by injecting two interme- 
diary layers of sales management— 
regional managers and_ product 
managers—we gave greater auton- 
omy to the field, and freed the main 
office for policy-level matters. At 
the same time, we were able to give 
recognition, via promotion, to some 
of the company’s top sales-people. 

The next steps were those of ex- 
panding an undermanned sales force 
and stimulating the enthusiasm and 
performance of those people who 
were already with us. In January, 
1957, after considerable study, we 
instituted what we believe to be a 
methodical and practical system of 
expanding our ranks. 

Heart of the system is knowledge 
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of recruiting techniques on the part 
of the district manager. To train 
him, we have prepared a recruiting 
manual which spells out the details 
of locating, selling, and screening 
new salesmen. The manual is sup- 
plemented by a battery of aptitude 
tests. 

As a result of forcefully seeking 
sales manpower, we have increased 
our sales force 30% since the first 
of this year. And these are all grass- 
roots sales people, who mean so 
much to a company’s profits. 


Incentive appears . . Perhaps the 
most dramatic change in the entire 
sales picture has been the replace- 
ment of primarily salary compensa- 
tion by commission. 

Our previous system gave the 
salesman a rather high monthly sal- 
ary. This was supplemented by a 
commission for business above a 
certain level. But there was no ur- 
gent reason for a salesman to ex- 
ceed this level. 

On Jan. 1, we instituted a com- 
mission and draw system. The draw 
covers only minimum expenses. To 
get anywhere, the salesman must 
“set in there and sell,” for which 
he gets a solid commission on all 
business he brings in. 

Does it work? Listen to what one 
of our Eastern men has to say: 

“The commission system has 
changed my whole outlook. Now I 
go into an office to make a sale, 
not just to pass the time of day.” 

The commissions earned reflect 
this enthusiasm. Going over some of 
the figures, I find salesmen’s month- 
ly commissions of $1,040, $960, 
$1,200, $1,850, $1,400, and $1,076. At 
the same time, sales are going up. 

For newcomers, the compensation 
is modified by payment of a train- 
ing salary for the first two months. 
After that, the men should produce. 


Balanced quotas . . Both to stim- 
ulate performance and to measure 
it, we have instituted a quota sys- 
tem for individuals and for districts. 
Salesmen’s monthly quotas are 
based on what the records show ac- 
complishment should be in the first 
year, second year, third year, and 
so on, These quotas are realistic and 
if met, will return the salesman a 
better-than-average income. 


We do not hold the salesmen to 
their monthly quotas, but we do ex- 
pect that over a year, their per- 
formance will meet or beat the goal. 
So far, there is every indication that 
the system is working. 

The quota system for the district 
offices is based on total income po- 
tential and product sales. We have 
classified each district into one of 
four categories, based on sales po- 
tential. In addition, each district has 
a definite product quota to meet 
each month. Thus, we expect the 
districts not only to operate profit- 
ably, but to balance their sales so 
as not to neglect any products. 

To implement the district quota 
system, we analyze sales perform- 
ance through monthly district sales 
reports. In addition, we are begin- 
ning a series of monthly bulletins 
to stimulate competition between 
offices and to let the field know how 
everyone else is doing. For the fu- 
ture, we are considering incentive 
drives, possibly merchandise point 
contests which give everyone a 
chance to win something. 


No longer unique .. Of course, 
we can expect neither our salesmen 
nor our districts to perform well 
unless they know the products they 
are selling. 

When the Comptometer was per- 
fected by Dorr E. Felt in 1886, it 
was fairly easy to sell, since the 
competition was pencil and paper. 
Today, however, the Comptometer 
salesman is not only selling against 
competitive calculators, but against 
adding machines and_ electronic 
“marvels” of all kinds. 

To further add to the selling job, 
the company has introduced two 
new products since 1954. One is the 
10-key Comptograph, which com- 
petes with other adding machines. 
The other is a line of electronic 
magnetic belt dictation machines. 

Unfortunately, the introduction of 
these products was not accompanied 
by any significant degree of sales 
training. Our salesmen had to sell 
“by the seat of their pants.” The 
result was that the Comptograph, 
because it was easy to sell, went 
like hot cakes. The dictation ma- 
chine, being alien to the calculating 
field, moved more slowly. 

We hope this situation will be 





changed through our new sales 
training program. As the first step, 
we have prepared and distributed 
a “Sales Training Guide for District 
Sales Managers” which seeks to 
make efficient teachers of our dis- 
trict managers. As the second step, 
we are now making up comprehen- 
sive manuals on each of our prod- 
ucts, which we never had before. 


Step one: door knocking . . The 
new salesman begins his training 
with the Comptograph, because it is 
the easiest product to learn and to 
sell. This machine is intended pri- 
marily for companies with small 
volumes of small paperwork. 

A geographical territory is as- 
signed, and the salesman is urged 
to knock on as many doors as he can 
and leave a machine for a trial. In 
some larger districts, a sales super- 
visor oversees the work of four or 
five Comptograph salesmen. 

If the man shows interest and en- 
thusiasm in Comptograph sales, he 
is given an opportunity to learn the 
Comptometer. This calculator is in- 
tended primarily for companies with 
large volumes of small paperwork, 
which it can handle more efficiently 
than either adding machines or elec- 
tronic computers. 

We have these calculator-minded 
men take concentrated courses in a 
Comptometer school. There are 110 
of these schools. in the country, all 
giving comprehensive instruction to 
future Comptometer operators. By 
having our salesmen become pro- 


ficient operators, we can free their 
minds for the rigors of selling. 

The successful Comptometer 
salesman is given unit accounts to 
handle, rather than territories. The 
unit account is generally a large 
company, which becomes the prov- 
ince of a single salesman. 

Because the new Comptometer 
dictation machine is a_ specialized 
product with no relation to calcu- 
lating equipment, we are hiring and 
training dictation specialists to sell 
it in 22 districts where our distribu- 
tors are not active. 


Trial and trade-ins . . Several 
selling innovations have been put 
into effect to meet competitive prac- 
tices. These include trials, trade- 
ins, reconditioned machine sales, 
and a national account policy. The 
practice of leaving a machine with 
a prospect on trial is new to the 
company, and it is paying off. 

Trade-in allowances, although not 
new, are now available on a far 
more liberal basis than formerly. 
Before, it was possible for a com- 
petitor to offer more for an old 
Comptometer than our company. 
Now we can meet terms. 

Along with trade-ins, we are sell- 
ing reconditioned machines for the 
first time. In effect, this has opened 
up an entirely new market to us, 
since there are many companies 
which cannot justify the expense of 
a new Comptometer, but will jump 
at the chance to buy a used one. 

The national account policy was 
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started to encourage cooperation 
among district offices in making 
sales to branch offices of national 
firms. It works this way: 

Our Boston office sells a Comp- 
tometer to the Boston branch of a 
company headquartered in Los An- 
geles. The purchase must be ap- 
proved by Los Angeles. At this 
point, our Los Angeles district goes 
to work, doing necessary sales work 
on the chief purchasing agent in 
that city. When the sale is com- 
pleted, our Boston salesman gets 
four-fifths of the commission for 
making the delivery, while our Los 
Angeles man gets the other fifth 
for helping out. 

The result has been better district 
cooperation all around, since four- 
fifths of the normal commission is 
better than five-fifths of m- 
mission at all. 


Schools and service 

the more important re 8 
reorganization of our sales _ure 
is the increased duties and respon- 
sibilities of the district sales man- 
ager. Most of these men have been 
with the company 30 years and 
more, and all have proved their 
worth. 

In addition to being responsible 
for recruiting, sales training, and 
sales performance, these men are 
also responsible for the Comptome- 
ter schools in their district, and for 
the new calculating services. 

Calculating service is something 
new, and is intended for companies 
with a peak calculating load as well 
as for small companies with only 
periodic calculating needs. In either 
case, the district office will supply 
a qualified operator and machine 
to handle the work, either in the 
client’s plant or in the Comptometer 
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office. 

In keeping with ‘the district sales 
manager’s increased importance, the 
company is studying new compen- 
sation methods. At present, these 
men are paid a salary plus a per- 
centage of net district income. 

These are a lot of changes to 

make in a short time. Nevertheless, 

it at we feel they are proving their 
C ; se TSS a ee I : ee worth. If morale and sales are any 
indication, we believe we are on the 

right track and can expect greater 

rewards and profits in months to 
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How to sell 
an island 
to U. S. 


industry 


@ This is ‘‘operation bootstrap,’’ a unique promotion 


@ Puerto Rico’s lesson for industrial marketing men 


@ How fo sell across the board to all segments of industry 


By E. T. Ellenis 

Office of Public Relations 

Economic Development Administration 
f Puerto Ric 


New York 


= A West Coast electronics manu- 
facturer notes a San Francisco 
Chronicle ad describing Puerto 
Rico’s new tax-free industry. 

A Chicago metal company exec- 
utive receives a newsletter pin- 
pointing metalworking opportunities 
in Puerto Rico. 

In Manhattan’s polyglot garment 
center, a coat manufacturer spies 
this headline in Women’s Wear 
Daily: “Productivity High In Puerto 
Rico’s Apparel Industry.” 

Multiply these scattered incidents 
a hundred times and you begin to 
see how thoroughly this Caribbean 
island has embraced modern indus- 
trial marketing techniques to inter- 
est U.S. manufacturers in expand- 
ing to Puerto Rico under “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap” its tax-free indus- 
trialization program. 
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So far, these techniques have paid 
off handsomely. Since 1950, inten- 
sive use of advertising, direct mail 
promotion, public relations and in- 
dustrial research have _ helped 
“Operation Bootstrap” promote 450 
going factories including units of 
General Electric, Beaunit Mills, 
Sperry Rand, and just recently, 
Union Carbide. 

They are being used widely in 
many ways by the most ambitious 
area development agency in the 
business, Puerto Rico’s Economic 
Development Administration. Un- 
like other developers EDA works 
under a unique self-imposed re- 
striction: “runaway” or relocating 
plants are not permitted to partici- 
pate in the island’s industrialization 
program. 

In the United States, this over- 
seer of “Operation Bootstrap” is 
headquartered in New York City 
with branches in Chicago and Los 
Angeles completing the nation-wide 
marketing sales circuit. From these 
three points, EDA’s 25 industrial 


representatives (IRs) fan out to 
cover 30 states in the search for 
expansion-minded manufacturers. 

All industrial marketing strategy 
designed to back these IRs is co- 
ordinated and executed at New 
York Headquarters by a number 
of individual EDA units. Some ex- 
amples: 

@ The San Francisco Chronicle ad 
was outlined by the department of 
advertising and created by the 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather advertis- 
ing agency. 

@ The direct mail newsletter was 
prepared by the industrial publicity 
section, checked by the industrial 
economics division for accuracy, 
sent to promotional services for dis- 
tribution to manufacturers. 

@ The Women’s Wear Daily story 
was based on industrial economic 
research, written and placed with 
the trade newspaper by industrial 
publicity. 

For a detailed close-up on EDA’s 
use of these marketing methods’ 
here’s a_ technique-by-technique 
run-down: 


Advertising . . Neil MacMillan, 
EDA director of advertising, says 
he spends about $225,000 annually 
on industrial advertising which ap- 
pears in 16 daily newspapers in 
cities like New York, Detroit, Bos- 
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ton and San Francisco. 

The industrial advertising cam- 
paign also takes in leading maga- 
zines (Time, Newsweek, Dun’s Re- 
view and Fortune are some) and 
top trade publications in these six 
industries — electronics, shoe, ap- 
parel, metals, plastics and appli- 
ances. 

Starting in March, EDA’s indus- 
trial advertising took a new turn. 
Shifting from the 780-line spread 
featuring tax exemption, EDA un- 
furled a new series of 1/3-page 
“testimonials” which tell the Com- 
monwealth’s story through the eyes 
of successful Bootstrap manufac- 
turers. 

The new case history approach 
includes a coupon at the bottom of 
the ad offering manufacturers EDA 
fact-filled, 72-page, handsomely il- 
lustrated “Facts For The Manufac- 
turer” and an appointment with an 
IR. 

Supplementing the straight in- 
dustrial pitch is EDA’s $290,000 per 
year “Commonwealth” institutional 
advertising campaign. [Illustrating 
Puerto Rico’s centuries old culture, 
one page full color photos are com- 
bined into double spreads by text 
with a strong appeal to businessmen 
as well as tourists. 

Case in point, January’s “Com- 
monwealth” ad: 


The island commonwealth of Puerto Rico has gone all out to attract 
U. S. industry. It is using many methods to accomplish this end— 
personal selling, advertising in many media and direct mail. Each 
phase of the campaign convincingly plays up Puerto Rico’s advan- 
tages as a site for industry. And as a result, 450 new factories have 
been built on the island in the past six years. 


“ 


Copy: “. . . Can you think of a 
lovelier atmosphere in which to 
start a new enterprise? Puerto Rico 
now offers new industry freedom 
from taxes — and so much more. 

“You learn to know a_ second 
language, a gentle people, and the 
job of an open-air life. Why not 
take a long week-end for a quick 
reconnaissance? Puerto Rico is a 
lunch-to-dinner trip from New 
York. Take your family with you. 
They will fall in love with this 
whole enchanted island.” 

Photo: An artistic one page color 
shot of the Debutantes’ Ball at the 
Casa de Espana in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico’s capital. 

These much-commented-upon 
two-page ads appear monthly in the 
New Yorker, U.S. News & World 
Report, New York Sunday Times 
Magazine, Harpers, The Atlantic, all 
publications which reach many 
policy-making executives. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather han- 
dles both EDA’s industrial and 
“Commonwealth” series as well as 
EDA’s two other, revenue-produc- 
ing advertising campaigns — rum, 
with an advertising budget of $876,- 
000, and tourism, with $60,000. 


Direct mail . . Technique num- 
ber two is directed by Florence 


Shanley, chief of industrial promo- 
tional services. This unit spends 
$50,000 a year in direct mail (also 
reprints). The program is geared 
to reach 24,000 selected U. S. manu- 
facturers who get three to six sepa- 
rate pieces a year. 

Mrs. Shanley limits the list to 
companies that have a minimum 
capital worth of $250,000 and em- 
ploy at least 50 persons. 

Promotional services is currently 
getting a 2% return on its mail- 
ings, which is regarded as high in 
view of the product it is merchan- 
dising. Keep in mind that Puerto 
Rican plant sites often mean multi- 
million-dollar investments (Union 
Carbide, for instance, invested 
$28,500,000). 

EDA divides its mailings into two 
broad categories — general mail- 
ings which go to the entire list three 
times a year and quarterly custom- 
made mailings sent to specific in- 
dustries within the 24,000 company 
list. 

General mailings take the form of 
briskly written industrial newslet- 
ters in the clipped but fact- 
crammed Kiplinger letter _ style. 
Single-spaced, multilithed, they run 
from three to five pages in length 
and are bound with an attractive 
one inch green border with the 
Commonwealth seal attached. They 
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are 84x11” in size. Problems as 
well as advantages are cited and in- 
terpreted for manufacturers. 

Frequently, general mailings con- 
sist of reprints of special reports on 
Puerto Rico. For example, promo- 
tional services recently sent the 24,- 
000 companies on its list reprints of 
a quarterly report published by the 
Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico which was full of finan- 
cial and statistical information. This 
reprint, 8x11”, was printed on 
white paper, slick, and also fea- 
tured new industrial developments 
in the island. 

Occasionally, promotional services 
sends reprints of trend-tracing arti- 
cles placed by industrial publicity 
to its general list; also three-page 
statistical recent one 
compared economic and social in- 
dices for Puerto Rico fiscal 1955 
with fiscal 1956) prepared by in- 
dustrial economics. 

Quarterly mailings to individual 
industries within the general list 
run about the same length as gen- 
eral mailings. Content-wise, how- 
ever, they are more specific and 
provide details on opportunities and 
new developments. These are also 
multilithed, singled spaced on white 
paper. 

Such a recent quarterly mailing 
to the apparel industry titled “Cur- 
rent Appraisal of The Apparel In- 
dustry in Puerto Rico” outlined 
productivity, freight rates, and 
figures on profits. Similar four- 
page appraisals are going to metal, 
plastics, electronics companies with- 
in the general list. 

All EDA mailings, whether gen- 
eral, quarterly, reprints, or statisti- 
cal surveys, are accompanied by 
cover letters and reply cards. Cov- 
er letters are hand signed in the 
name of the U. S. Director of In- 
dustrial Development, Gaspar Roca 
Jr. The 344x514” reply cards come 
in individual self addressed postage 
paid envelopes and invite manufac- 
turers to ask for “facts” or a visit 
from an IR (same as the ad cou- 


surveys (a 


pon). 

All such letters are reproduced 
on - automatic with 
names and addresses typed in in- 
dividually, to make for the closest 
“personal” approach possible. 

Also, hewing close to the culture- 


typewriters, 
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Why 451 U.S. manufacturers in 


Puerto Rico enjoy 100% tax freedom 
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The tax pitch . . Until March, income 
tax advantages of Puerto Rico 
emphasized in EDA ads—a highly effec- 
tive approach, judging from results. 


were 


business theme of “Commonwealth” 
ads, promotional services often in- 
cludes a tourist brochure which is 
sent in with its regularly scheduled 
mailings. 

The tourist brochure folded is 
9x4”, when opened 9x8”, and con- 
tains many “Commonwealth” ads 
and copy plus pictures of white 
beaches and modern hotels. Ten 
pages in length it includes these 
headlines: “Sun and Sport — All 
Year Round,” “The Land of Per- 
petual Spring” and others intended 
to give manufacturers the itch to 
get on the plane. 

EDA’s single most valuable pro- 
motional tool is “Facts For The 
Manufacturer.” The 72-page bro- 
chure contains two maps, two pages 
of charts, 26 tables, 53 photographs 
and 10 appendices. The 1044x814” 
“Facts” emphasizes taxes and other 
Bootstrap incentives (help in train- 
ing workers, technical aid, bank 
loans, low-cost factory space). Un- 
precedented in area development 
promotion is the brochure’s com- 
prehensive discussion of Puerto 
Rico’s drawbacks for some indus- 
tries. 

Printed on slick paper, “Facts” al- 
so cites markets and transportation, 
factory buildings, services (indus- 
trial, business and public), water 




















Case history . . New approach of Puerto 
Rico ads is to give case histories of com- 
panies that have found the island a good 
place to establish plants. 


power, living conditions, law and 
other background information. 


Public relations . . In addition to 
press relations, here’s how indus- 
trial publicity directly backs indus- 
trial representatives in the field: 


e By sending news releases to 
newspapers in cities where IRs 
happen to visit. Case in point: When 
IR Mike Gandia reached Miami re- 
cently he lined up six “hot” pros- 
pects the first day of his visit, a 
pretty high figure. The reason — 
EDA-placed releeses fortunately 
made the Miami Dni’y News and 
Miami Herald that day, stating his 
hotel and purpose of his visit. Mr. 
Gandia reaped an extra bonus; sev- 
eral Miami business groups invited 
him to speak on the Bootstrap pro- 
gram and. anufacturing opportuni- 
ties in _~nerto Rico. 


e By hitting hard, publicity-wise, in 
specific industries to which IRs are 
paying special attention. Case in 
point: About a year ago, it seemed 
evident that Puerto Rico was on the 
verge of a big electronics push. 
More than 30 U. S. manufacturers 
already in the island had chalked 
up big profits that year. Concen- 
trated attention to the electronics 
press the next eight months (Signal, 





‘Most valuable’ . . ‘’Single most valuable 
tool’ in selling Puerto Rico is this book- 
let, used extensively in EDA’s $50,000 
direct mail campaign. 


Tele-Tech, Electronics, followed by 
Electronic Week and_ Electronic 
News) heightened interest among 
electronics manufacturers. The re- 
sultant news coverage helped IRs 
promote 15 electronics plants in 
1956. 


e By writing releases and special 
feature articles so as to encourage 
inquiries from manufacturers, by 
always including New York EDA 
address, and by offering new eco- 
nomic surveys or services. Case in 
point: Direct mail appraisals dis- 
cussed earlier often contain legiti- 
mate news. Recently, industrial 
publicity sent out a one page release 
starting this way: 

“New York, Jan. 28 — Thirty 
nine U. S. companies have opened 
plastics manufacturing plants in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico dur- 
ing the past ten years, an official 
survey showed today. 

“Released by the Commonwealth’s 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion, the three-page appraisal re- 
ports total annual production over 
$5,000,000.” 

The EDA release concluded with 
this inquiry-aiding sentence: “The 
study is available without cost from 
the Office of Publications, Economic 
Development Administration of 


Puerto Rico 


will enchant you 


Enchanting . . 


and finds that the money is well spent. 


Puerto Rico, 579 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.” 


@ By coming up with new services 
which IRs can use directly in their 
sales pitch to manufacturers. Case in 
point: In February, industrial pub- 
licity kicked off a pet scheme long 
in the works to help IRs over rough 
spots in their sales presentation. It’s 
a 12x9” looseleaf folder in which 
the IR can keep reprints of all im- 
portant “Bootstrap” articles and 
show manufacturers he talks to. 

In the past six years, advertising, 
direct mail, and public relations 
have figured importantly in Puerto 
Rico’s economic progress. 

The effects of the 450 EDA-spon- 
sored plants to date have been con- 
siderable. This new industry, cre- 
ated under a tax free program 
which bars “runaway” plants, has 
opened up 40,000 new jobs and is 
pumping $170,000,000 into the econ- 
omy each year. 

Bootstrap, however, has a long 
way to go. Close to 85,000 Puerto 
Rican workers remain idle, twice 
that number can only find part- 
time jobs. That is why EDA is 
working to promote a total of 905 
new plants, most of them U. S. af- 
filiates, by 1963. 

Modern marketing techniques, the 
same tools used to merchandise 


Puerto Rico’s ‘institutional’ 
culture, appeai to both tourists and business 
color. The commonwealth invests $290,000 


ads impressively illustrate the island's 
men. The striking illustrations run in full 
per year in the industrial ad campaign, 


thousands of industrial products in 
the continental United States, will 
play an ever increasing role in 
Puerto Rico’s industrial future. # 





Please, oh, please don’t 
forget this number 


Like the man said, “Nothing is 
certain but change,” but sometimes 
it’s hard to get other people to ac- 
cept the fact. For instance, when 
you get a new telephone number. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York, got a new one re- 
cently and in designing a 34x6” 
printed card announcing the fact, 
the company decided to append a 
little something extra in the way 
of a plea for cooperation. 

Following the traditional change 
announcement, a paragraph at the 
bottom of the card reads: 

“More than a half million calls 
annually have been received for 
many years at our old and familiar 
number. It will be difficult to get 
used to the new one. But with your 
cooperation, we'll manage it with 
a minimum of confusion—and an 
improvement in service. Thank 
you.” 

The new number—just to help the 
cause along—is Rector 2-9500. 
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Focal point . . 


Eye of visitor entering display room centers on display 


of tools backed by wall murals showing their uses. 


Banish the ‘buffer zone’ 


How to design a reception 
room that sells 


By R. L. Williams 
Advertising Manager 
Keller Tool Div. 


ee > r 
Gardner-Denver 


f 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


= A reception room designed just 
to stimulate good first impressions 
isn’t enough. Such a space is only a 
neutral buffer zone, largely wasted, 
unless it helps sell your product 
and your company to visiting pros- 
pects and guests — and helps sales- 
men do a better job of selling to 
you. 

To do all of these things at Keller 
Tool Div. of the Gardner-Denver 
Co., we included more than the 
usual facilities (comfortable chairs, 
telephones, reading matter and 
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drinking fountains) in our recep- 
tion room. 

A visitor to our plant steps first 
into an outer lobby, then through a 
plate glass doorway into a 27x33’ 
reception room. Here he is greeted 
by the receptionist, and, if calling 
for the first time, is given a wel- 
come folder. This folder, which is 
standard for all Gardner-Denver 
plants, illustrates and describes the 
company’s lines of products and 
lists the people that the visitor may 
be interested in contacting. 

Walls of this reception room are 
decorated with  larger-than-life- 
size photomurals of typical product 
applications. 

While this modernistically fur- 
nished reception room may seem 


larger than necessary, we find it a 
good place to greet large groups of 
visitors, especially those planning to 
tour the plant. The size of the room 
also allows grouping of the furni- 


a 


Keller Tool Div.’s reception room 
is extra large. It has equipment 
for audio-visual presentations. 
And it displays Keller products, 
which can be tried out by vis- 
itors. Result: It often is an impor- 
tant factor in selling prospects. 





ture in four separate areas, each far 
enough from the other to permit 
private discussions in each area. 

Semi-enclosed booths for phoning 
and for making notes or writing up 
orders are provided. Financial 
Papers as well as news, business 
and trade magazines are available. 
Apparently our selection of reading 
matter was well chosen. Most of it 
disappears before new issues arrive. 

Adjacent to the reception area is 
an 18x21’ working display room, 
which is open to all visitors. 

It is here that a visitor or a group 
may be shown the air-powered 
tools built in the Grand Haven 
plant. A waist-high shelf extending 
from three of the walls provides a 
practical and safe place to display 
openly all of the smaller tools. 

Visitors may operate any tool by 
simply attaching it to one of five 
retractable air hoses under the 
shelf. Along the fourth wall bal- 
ancers, air hoists and hoist trolleys 
are suspended from an I-beam. Air 
pressure for operation of the tools 
is regulated to about half the nor- 
mal figure to forestall any mishaps 
while a visitor is operating a tool. 
Several cutaway tool models show 
the movement of parts during ac- 
tual operation. 

Photomurals, colored peg boards, 
a world map and company trade- 
mark are mounted on the walls 
above the shelf. Fastened to the 
peg boards are how-to-use-it se- 
quences, families of products and 
parts arranged in an exploded man- 


Capsule education . 


ner to show the construction of a 
tool. A _ floor-to-ceiling column, 
which is the focal point upon enter- 
ing the room, carries a continually 
changing display of new products. 
The world map pinpoints with 
colored flags the locations of Gard- 
ner-Denver’s domestic and foreign 
sales offices. 

A table with a divider down the 
middle adds more display space in 
the center of the room. Back- 
lighted application photographs of 
Gardner-Denver’s construction, oil 
field and mining equipment built at 
other plants are mounted in the di- 
vider. Literature on these products 
is displayed on the table. 

The display room also doubles as 
a movie projection room or meeting 
room when other conference rooms 
are in use. A small sound movie 
projector is kept ready to project 
brief product films to visitors on 
short notice. Chairs which fit under 
the center table are available for 
these occasions. A_ collapsible, 
pleated partition closes off the dis- 
play room during film showings. 

The display room is often the first 
stop for showing our product line 
to prospective customers, new em- 
ployes, sales trainees, student 
groups and casual visitors. Judging 
from their comments and the varied 
and almost constant use of the re- 
ception and display rooms, they are 
fulfilling their planned purpose—to 
help sell our product and company 
to visitors and to help salesmen do 
a better job of selling to us. * 


- Foreign distributor (right) finds display room a fascinating place 


to learn about new products he’ll soon be selling. 

















Fish tale . . Fish with die-cut mouth 
which opens and closes when pages are 
moved, dominates center of Miller 
Printing Machinery Co. mailing piece. 
Advice ‘Get a Miller’ shows through 
from back-up page when fish’s mouth 
gapes open. 


FISHY PROMOTION 





Machinery company 
angles for 
greater profits 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, is fishing for business 
with a clever two-color promotion 
piece geared to please the devotees 
of Sir Isaac Newton—and others 
besides. 

The piece is in the form of a 
broadside which folds down to 
514x734”. Cover, with white silhou- 
ettes of fish against a blue back- 
ground, asks, “Are you angling for 
greater profits?” Reader turns the 
page to be confronted by a two- 
page spread of a fish’s head, die-cut 
mouth agape. On the back-up page 
which shows through the open 
mouth are the words “Get a Miller” 
—in the lower right corner the 
reader is given the further informa- 
tion, “You need the right tackle 
to land the big ones.” 

Fishy theme is completed on the 
back cover which states, “Miller 
high speed letterpress and offset 
equipment can take the slack out of 
your line and increase the size of 
your catch. Investigate Miller 
equipment before you buy.” 

A self-addressed post card is en- 
closed, on which the reader can 
indicate his request for specific in- 
formation on various items of Miller 
equipment by checking the squares 
provided. * 
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How ‘BestSellier’ winners lick 
four big marketing problems 


How Towmotor sells 
small companies 


# Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, 
zoomed ahead of competition in the 
fork lift truck field in 1956 with a 
two-pronged advertising and selling 
campaign. The campaign won the 
top NIAA BestSeller award for 
Towmotor’s advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Alfred H. Roth. 

The Towmotor campaign began 
with salesmen’s surveys and mail 
surveys to determine buyer atti- 
tudes. These two facts were re- 
vealed: 


1. Management men in larger com- 
panies generally were well ac- 
quainted with the benefits of fork 
lift trucks and recognized the great- 
er efficiency and economy to be 
gained through their use. 


2. But in smaller companies (20 to 
100 employes), managements felt 
they were not “big enough” to use 
fork trucks. They were fairly fa- 
miliar with the product’s advantages 
but felt they were not ready for an 
investment of $3,000 and upwards. 

From the survey, the campaign 
went into the planning stage, at 
which it was decided to run a dual 
purpose campaign, placing extra 
emphasis on promotion to the 
smaller plants, and at the same time 
giving “big industry” its normal 
share of attention. 

All manufacturers’ representatives 
and factory branch managers were 
called in for a special sales meeting 
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@ Selling costly equipment to smaller companies 

@ Introducing totally new product to unfamiliar markets 

@ Selling against ‘bargain price’ competition 

®@ Selling dealers and their salesmen on a product's advantages 


at which operating features of new 
Towmotor trucks were demon- 
strated. At the same time sales per- 
sonnel held “brainstorming” ses- 
sions, from which came their ideas 
about new units, literature, selling 
aids and advertising. 

The next step was formulating 
the advertising objectives: 


1. To build additional recognition 
for the Towmotor name, and to 
stress the fact that Towmotor fork 
lift trucks are made only by Tow- 
motor Corp. (this last because 
“Towmotor” has become somewhat 
synonomous with fork lift trucks.) 


2. To further establish Towmotor’s 
leadership in the industry by means 
of “impression” ads aimed at reach- 
ing top management. 


3. To encourage operating officials 
of smaller companies in various 
markets to consider Towmotor 
trucks as solutions to their material 
handling problems. 


4. To get high quality inquiries. 


To attain these objectives Tow- 
motor: 
© Ran a series of ads in Business 
Week, Canadian Business, Fortune, 
Newsweek and the Wall Street 
Journal, spelling out Towmotor’s 
advantages and stressing the Tow- 
motor name to top management. 


© Ran a series of “you are ready” 
ads, telling small business how they 
will benefit through reduced costs 
and greater efficiency by buying 


Towmotor. The list for this cam- 
paign included American Soft Drink 
Journal, Automotive Industries, 
Brick & Clay Record, Building Sup- 
ply News, Chemical Processing, 
Concrete Manufacturer, Distribu- 
tion Age, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Flow, Food In Can- 
ada, Food Processing, Industrial 
Improvement, Iron Age, Mill & Fac- 
tory, Modern Materials Handling, 
Modern Railroads, Paper Trade 
Journal, Plant Administration, Tex- 
tile World, Traffic World, Trans- 
portation Supply News, Western 
Industry and World Ports. All of 





Gan | afford a Towmotor? 


TOW MOTOR 











Answer is ‘yes’ . . Towmotor business 
paper ads stress savings for small com- 
panies. Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency handled the campaign. 





What does top management expect from industrial advertising? And what makes a 
good industrial advertising program anyway? You can find some of the answers (there 
are many answers, of course) to these questions by an examination of the winning 
campaigns in NIAA’s first BestSeller awards competition. The answer to the first 
question is found in the winning entries because the competition was judged by top 
management men, part of whose job is to be skeptical of advertising claims. These 


campaigns convinced them. The answer to the second question must, inevitably, be 
looked for in the campaign's results. These, too, are documented by the top Best- 


Seller award winners. Because these stories are so valuable to industrial admen, IM 


presents them in detail on these pages.. . 


these ads offered job studies apply- 
ing to each specific industry. 


@ Conducted an extensive direct 
mail campaign made up of: (1) the 
company’s external house organ 
containing condensed versions of 
Towmotor job studies; self-mailer 
broadsides highlighting new models 
and asking for inquiries, and special 
typewritten letters to selected lists. 
@ Produced supporting literature, 


such as catalogs and operators’ 
training manuals. 


@ Produced exhibits for industrial 
expositions. 


Now! 3M Introduces the “PG” Wheel 


Oheoletcs af other knows methods fer polinhing sad pulling comfoured mad 
plating. painting or devehaping architectural Sminbes 











New! . . Introductory insert shows new 
3M _ product, explains concept. Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the 
agency. 


@ Provided distributors with mats 
and electros for newspaper ads. 


® Split costs with distributors on 
telephone directory ads. 
Throughout the advertising effort, 
distributors’ sales forces were kept 
informed through receiving ad re- 
prints, newsletters on product de- 
velopments and copies of direct mail 
pieces and through sales meetings. 
Here are the results. A total of 
6,071 inquiries were received—38% 
through publication ads, 58% 
through direct mail and 4% through 
expositions. These inquiries resulted 
in 421 unit sales, which represented 
a dollar sales volume of $2,145,- 
614.54. a 


How 3M launched 
a new product 


= Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, had a new product which, 
it believed, had high sales potential. 
It was a polishing and grinding 
wheel. made up of hundreds of 
cloth-backed abrasive leaves bonded 
to a central hub. Among other ad- 
vantages, it would conform to ir- 
regularities in the part to be fin- 
ished. 

The big problem was that the 
concept of the product was totally 
new to prospective buyers. The so- 
lution of that problem led to an 
honors award in the BestSeller 
competition for John H. Gustafson, 
3M’s advertising mdhager for in- 


dustrial products. 

The aim of “PG” wheel (polish- 
ing and grinding) advertising was 
to make the whole metalworking 
industry aware of the new wheel 
and the revolutionary concept that 
produced it; to identify 3M as its 
originator and sole manufacturer, 
and to produce a climate in which 
it would be easier for 3M salesmen 
to get permission to test the prod- 
uct. First step was a four-page in- 
troductory insert ad in American 
Machinist, Grinding & Finishing, 
Production and Steel, and one-page 
introductory ads in Plating and 
Product Finishing. These were fol- 
lowed by case history ads in the 
same publications. 

Direct mail using the four-page 
insert and a case history broadside 
went out to prospective users and 
to distributor salesmen (to inform 
the salesmen of the ad program). 
A publicity program placed eight 
feature articles and 51 product news 
stories in trade publications. 


Following this initial introduction 
of the “PG” wheel, 3M “re-intro- 
duced” a smaller, portable version 
of the new wheel with a closely 
parallel campaign. 


More than 3,100 inquiries were 
received for the entire “PG” wheel 
campaign. At the time the Best- 
Seller entry was submitted, the 
sales force had reported on 62% of 
these inquiries—and of those re- 
ported on 20% had resulted in first- 
call sales or trial orders. s 

Continued on page 48 
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How to beat ‘bargain 
price’ competition 


# Columbia-Geneva Div. of U. S. 
Steel, San Francisco, had two big 
problems in selling its baling wire 
in 1956—imported wire at “bargain 
prices” was cutting into the market, 
and a parasite had destroyed hay 
crops in many areas, reducing mar- 
ket potential. 

The steps taken to beat these dis- 
advantages won a BestSeller hon- 
ors award for Robert G. Hill, the 
division’s advertising manager. 

First of all, the sales force was 
strengthened by adding two men, 
setting up a continuous program of 
sales meetings and having company 
and distributor salesmen make joint 
calls on dealers. 

Advertising efforts included trade 
paper ads to dealers, special promo- 
tional kits for company and dis- 
tributor salesmen to use in their 
calls on dealers, advertising in farm 
papers and newspapers to strength- 
en brand preference for USS wire. 

At the same time, company public 
relations men went to entomologists 
to learn how to control the pest that 
was destroying the hay crops. Then 
Columbia-Geneva blanketed in- 
fested areas by radio with this in- 
formation. 

Direct mail to distributors and 
dealers stressed extra business they 
would get through pushing USS 
wire. Envelope stuffers and dealer- 
imprint direct mail was supplied 
free to dealers. And more than 15,- 
000 such units were mailed to end 


users by the dealers. All pieces 
stressed that USS wire means 
trouble-free automatic hay baling. 

Results of the program: (1) three 
new distributors and 127 new deal- 
ers were added to Columbia-Geneva 
sales network; (2) dollar sales for 
the year were over $2 million, a 
$471,282 increase over 1955; (3) USS 
share of the market increased 8.8%. 
Here’s ample proof that good pro- 
motion can beat price competition, 
and that a public service program 
for customers will pay off. a 


‘Twin package’ promotes 
Euclid’s ‘Twin Power’ 


= “Twin Power” is the phrase 
chosen by Euclid Div. of General 
Motors, Cleveland, to promote two 
new pieces of heavy construction 
equipment—a giant crawler tractor 
and an even bigger earth-moving 
scraper. 

Each has two engines, giving both 
higher horsepower (436 hp for each) 
and greater potential utility in all 
types of difficult terrain. 

To acquaint its 96 heavy con- 
struction equipment dealers with 
“Twin Power,’ Euclid used a pro- 
motional package that won for R. E. 
Keidel, Euclid’s advertising and 
sales promotion manager, an honors 
award in the BestSeller competition. 

Two versions of the package were 
used. One, containing all the pro- 
motional material and information 
on how to use it, went to dealer 
principals. And a “streamlined” 





Double winner 


One of the top five BestSeller is 
missing from these pages. The 
missing winner is Sciaky Bros., 
Inc., Chicago (agency: Russell T. 
Gray, Inc.) And the reason it's 
missing is that Sciaky won a Put- 
man award with the same cam- 
paign that gave it a BestSeller 
award. For the full story on 
Sciaky’s winning campaign see 
page 62 of the July IM. 











; a 
always inok for shin sgn of quality wiere you buy baling were 


For the cheap high prod dirt moving... 


Euclid “TWINS” 





on the big ‘ood progrom 


EUCLID “TWINS” ere your best investment 
SEE US for PROOF 
e Mistories. Performance Oo 




















Newspaper ads stress 
trouble-free performance of USS wire 
BBDO is the agency. 


Convincing 
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Ready made . 





version went to all dealer salesmen. 
The package contained: 
e A preprint of Euclid’s introduc- 
tory ad on the “Twins,” which ran 
in construction publications. 
e A series of direct mail letters (for 
use with the dealer’s letterhead). 
e A series of “Twin Facts” sheets, 
containing case history convincers. 
e A series of product bulletins cov- 
ering both crawler and scraper. 
® Sample ads for dealers to use in 
local promotion. Glossy, product-in- 
use photos were supplied. 
e A “how-to” checklist on “demon- 
stration selling.” This told why 
demonstration selling is best and 
what type of demonstration set-up 
brings best results, and it offered 
“Twin Power” demonstration units. 
Results? “Very good,” says Eu- 
clid. The program acquainted 
everyone—both dealers and end 
users with the equipment—and 
sparked a 136% sales increase. & 


- Sample ads in Euclid package gave dealers ready made local ad cam- 


paign. Glossy, product-in-use photos in package supplied illustrations for the ads. 
Richard T. Brandt, Inc., Cleveland, is the agency. 





Start with research . . In the testing laboratory, Armco found 


Start with research 


How to create 
and support 
new markets 


@ Find out what's needed 


@ Make the product fo fill the need 


that its product was better than anything on the market. Next 


step was field testing. 


By Robert M. Nelson 

Supervisor of General Promotion 
Marketing Service Department 
Market Development Division 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Middletown, O. 


= American manufacturers learned 
long ago the fallacy of the well 
known expression “Build a better 
mousetrap and the world will beat 
a path to your door.” 

It was this realization that brought 
on what might be called the “Age 
of Advertising,’ which has made 
Americans the most advertised to 
people in the world — in maga- 
zines, newspapers, through the mail, 
over radio, on television. 

As mass advertising created big- 
ger markets the technology of pro- 
duction rapidly advanced to meet 
the challenge. In the 1950’s with the 
development of automation, pro- 
duction has outstripped distribu- 
tion in many lines. To meet this 
situation, there is evolving in in- 
dustry a new concept of distribution 
that embraces more than advertis- 


@ Test it, and then test it again 


@ Go all out to promote and sell 


ing and selling as we have known 
and used these terms. This new 
concept is best expressed by the 
word “marketing.” 


A matter of relationship .. 
One important difference between 
the old concept of advertising and 
selling and the new concept of 
marketing is the: relationship of 
company to customer. 

Under the old method, the com- 
pany, of course, always recognized 
the customer as a very important 
factor; so it employed the best ad- 
vertising talent and the best sales 
force possible to convince the cus- 
tomer that he should be pleased 
with the product. The customer 
came in for a lot of attention, but 
too often he came in last—after the 
product had been designed, manu- 
factured and was ready for sale. 
Under the concept of “marketing” 
the customer comes in first, last 
and always. 

Whether the product is a mouse 
trap, refrigerator or machine tool, 
the first step is for marketing re- 


search to find out what the cus- 
tomer wants in the product, what 
price he is willing to pay, and when 
and where he wants it. From this 
point on, it becomes the over-all 
corporate policy to integrate every 
organizational and physical facility 
to fulfill these customer specifica- 
tions. 


Selling customer not enough. . 
The second important difference in 
the new concept of marketing is the 
use of a fully integrated program 
involving advertising in its various 
forms, sales promotion, sales and 
service. 

This program is designed to apply 
effective selling effort through the 
entire distribution channel. A good 
selling job at the point of initial 
sale is not enough, for this often 
clogs the distribution pipeline with 
unsold inventories. A truly effective 
program sells at every point down 
to and including the ultimate cus- 
tomer. 

In the case of many industrial, 
commercial and consumer products 


As many have done before him, Robert M. Nelson of Armco Steel takes that 


old bugaboo word ‘‘marketing,’’ examines it and redefines it. 


But unlike 


some others, his definition is simple: Marketing involves a new attitude toward 
the customer plus fully integrated selling on all levels. It is in applying these 
principles that the hard work starts, and Mr. Nelson takes us on a step-by-step 
journey through the marketing of an Armco product. The process applies 


equally to your product. 
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the program must operate force- 
fully, not only on the person who 
buys, but on many others who in- 
flwence the purchase of the product. 
Here again, this marketing pro- 
gram is designed for the customer. 
Market research is called upon to 
provide information on which the 
program can be built. 
This includes information on: 

® Who are the principal logical cus- 
tomers. 

e How these potential buyers can 
be reached and influenced. 


A specific example . . Perhaps 
the best way to explain the opera- 
tion of a coordinated marketing 
program would be to use a specific 
example. Let’s take Armco’s pro- 
gram for marketing aluminized steel 
in the automotive and truck muffler 
field. 

Automotive mufflers were sug- 
gested as a logical application, as it 
was common knowledge that muf- 
flers were a source of trouble and 
early failure. 

As the logical first step, market- 
ing research was asked to make a 
preliminary market survey—which 
they completed in 1940. The survey 
contained information on: 
® Size of market—production and 
steel used. 
® Location of market 
turer’s). 
® Distribution pattern. 

With the onset of World War II, 
all work on this program was halted, 
and resumed in 1946. At that time 
two more answers were needed: 
1. Why do mufflers fail? 

2. What can be expected of alumi- 
nized steel in muffler service? 


(manufac- 


Simulated driving . . First step 
in finding these answers was a 
torture-wheel test set up in our 
research laboratory. The mufflers 
were arranged in a circle and a pipe 
connected to the exhaust of an au- 
tomotive engine. Stop and go driv- 
ing was simulated by intermittently 
exhausting gases through the muf- 
flers arranged around the wheel. 
After 86 weeks of operation it was 
determined: 

1. Mufflers fail through a combina- 
tion of heat and corrosion. 

2. Mufflers constructed with Armco 
aluminized steel shells lasted more 
than twice as long as ordinary un- 
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coated cold rolled steel mufflers. 

This gave us only a partial an- 
swer, because it was based on ac- 
celerated laboratory tests, not actual 
service. 


The real test . . So, in 1948 we be- 
gan a “Test to Failure” program in 
actual service. This time 269 alumi- 
nized steel test mufflers were in- 
stalled on privately owned cars in 
the Middletown, O. area, as re- 
placements for failed equipment 
made of cold rolled steel. 

Over a seven year period, 119 of 
the 269 cars were written off due 
to wrecks, junked cars and _ lost 
owners. However we were able to 
follow and obtain reliable data on 
150 of the 269, and were able to 
compare the service life of these 
with the ordinary steel mufflers 
they had replaced. 

The final result completely con- 
firmed the findings of the earlier 
laboratory tests — aluminized steel 
mufflers lasted twice as long as or- 
dinary cold rolled steel. 


We next secured the cooperation 
of a commercial trucking firm which 
put 140 new diesel tractor trailers 
into service with aluminized steel 
mufflers. His test indicated that in 
commercial trucking service alumi- 
nized steel mufflers had a four-to- 
one advantage over those made of 
ordinary cold rolled steel. 

In the meantime, introduction of 
the dual exhaust system aggravated 
the passenger car owner’s prob- 
lem. These systems doubled and 
often quadrupled the number of 
mufflers per car. They also greatly 
increased the corrosion problem on 
short runs as the “cold side” would 
collect much exhaust condensate. 
More failures were occurring and 
replacement expense was mounting 
— more than $100 per car in some 
cases. Aluminized steel was the 
proven answer, assuring double the 
life at a cost of a few dollars per 
car. 


Back to the mousetrap . . Now, 
surely, if the old mousetrap theory 





SHEFFIELO STEEL OIVIBION 





Special Armco Steel can save you money 
by doubling the life of your car muffler 


Another way that Armco serves America through research in steel 
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Sells end customers . 


. Saturday Evening Post ads promoted 


mufflers made of Armco’s aluminized steel to motorists, while 
business paper ads sold the automotive trade on the new 
product. Just two of many steps in long marketing process. 





were valid, auto and muffler manu- 
facturers would be lined up out- 
side our doors, waiting to get their 
hands on our product. 

But this was not the case. (Sure, 
we were successfully selling sub- 
stantial tonnage of aluminized steel 
for this application, but not nearly 
as much as the problems and mar- 
ket indicated we should be selling.) 
The story had to be told, and told 
forcefully and repeatedly to every- 
one interested in this problem—it 
had to be told by a coordinated ad- 
vertising, promotion and _ selling 
program. 

Salesmen were equipped with 
basic catalogs, data manuals, mate- 
rial samples, and test results. Auto- 
mobile and muffler manufacturers 
are being contacted by advertising 
in Motor Age and Automotive In- 
dustries magazines. Automotive en- 
gineers are being reached by ad- 
vertising in the S. A. E. Journal. 

Ads in Commercial Car Journal 
and Fleet Owner tell the story to 
the commercial truckers, taxi com- 
panies and rental car agencies. 
Business Week and Newsweek are 
telling the story to the business 
man—whether he be an auto exec- 
utive or a car owner. 

Wall Street Journal carries the 
story to financial readers (includ- 
ing Armco stockholders). Saturday 
Evening Post tells the story to the 
general public. 

Manufacturers of replacement 
mufflers and a mass merchandiser 
were the first to accept this new 
material, recognizing an opportunity 
to offer a quality muffler to their 
customers. We help them sell by 
supplying identification labels, sales 
booklets and data for their sales 
forces. 


Literature not enough .. With 
the auto manufacturers, it was 
necessary to reach the engineers 
and designers with a more forceful 
story than could be presented in 
printed literature. This was done 
with a specially designed presenta- 
tion, given by an Armco market 
promotion man at special meetings 
arranged by the Armco sales rep- 
resentative. 

We have now been around the 
circle of the engineers, both of the 
auto manufacturers and muffler 
manufacturers. There is general 


“Whether the product is a mouse trap, refrigerator 
or machine tool, the first step is for marketing research 
to find out what the customer wanis in the product, 
what price he is willing to pay, and when and where 
he wants it. From this point on, it becomes the over- 
all corporate policy to integrate every organizational 
and physical facility to fulfill those customer specifi- 


cations.’ 


agreement that the problem exists 
and that aluminized steel represents 
a practical answer. 

But the job is not finished. Our 
next step is to present the story to 
the car sales and service parts de- 
partments of the automobile man- 
ufacturers. Our purpose here is to 
show them that aluminized steel 
mufflers will help them solve their 
sales and service problems, and 
have them in turn indicate this to 
their dealers. We can help them tell 
the story with printed literature and 
educational films. 

But the strongest appeal must 
come from the general public—the 
car owners—in a ground swell of 
demand for better mufflers. We be- 
lieve it will come when car owners 
are aware that aluminized steel rep- 
resents an answer to their muffler 
troubles. 


A matter of education .. As a 
further step in this program, we 
are making a scientific survey of 
auto owners to statistically estab- 
lish the magnitude of their problem. 
The results of this survey will be 
presented to the car builders. Too 
few car owners make their troubles 
known to the manufacturers. Edu- 
cation of the car owners can be ac- 
complished by the continued use of 
advertising in consumer magazines, 
by publicity, and with television 
shorts. 


Research and a road map. . 
So much for our example. Of 
course, details will vary for differ- 
ent products and markets, but the 
basic techniques of marketing will 
remain the same. They involve 
finding out by market research what 
the customer wants and then gear- 


ing your product development and 
manufacturing program to meeting 
his needs. 

They involve getting a road map 
from market research showing the 
avenues of communication and the 
vehicles to use in reaching the cus- 
tomer, getting his attention and in- 
terest, creating his desire to pur- 
chase, and securing his order for 
your product. This is best accom- 
plished by a coordinated market- 
ing program that exerts effective 
selling pressure on all persons who 
buy or influence the purchase of 
your product, throughout the dis- 
tribution channel, right down to 
and including the ultimate customer. 

We are seeing a growing number 
of firms who are putting teeth into 
their marketing program by adjust- 
ing their organizations to make 
marketing the focal point about 
which the entire corporate structure 
revolves. 

Indicative of this new organiza- 
tional concept is the recent reor- 
ganization of one of the country’s 
largest corporations. Under a “di- 
rector of marketing” it has grouped 
the managers of sales, advertising, 
sales promotion, market research, 
product planning and product serv- 
ice. 

In its annual report it says: “The 
new plan introduces the market- 
ing man at the beginning, rather 
than at the end of the productive 
cycle and integrates marketing with 
each phase of the business.” 

This is where he has to be—in 
body and in spirit—in our American 
companies, large and small, if they 
are to successfully meet the com- 
petition born of the tremendous 
capacity to produce that has been 
generated by our free enterprise 
system. a 
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How to merchandise advertising 


Here are 52 merchandising 
ideas developed through brain- 
storming by Pittsburgh 


industrial admen. 


= How to merchandise your adver- 
tising to your salesmen. 

This was the subject as IM sat in 
on a special brainstorming panel 
conducted by the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, NIAA. Dave Barbour, copy- 
writer in the Pittsburgh office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
was the panel chairman, and under 
his skilled direction, 13 chapter 
members produced well over 100 
ideas. 


The panel. . Jack Bernardy, Bill 
Lusher, Paul Morgan and Taylor 
Urquhart, BBDO; John Clampitt, 
Alcoa; Harold Hoffman, U. S. Steel; 
Richard Koehler, Westinghouse Air 


Barnstorming 


with 


Brainstorming 
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Brake; Fuller McCowan, Gulf Oil; 
Bob Morgan, Westinghouse Electric; 
Gordon Sutherland, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; Paul 
Vollmer, Blaw-Knox; Bill Weimer, 
Rockwell Manufacturing; Charles 
Wilner, Vic Maitland Associates. 

From the ideas presented by the 
panel, BBDO culled the following 
52 as worthy of consideration by 
industrial admen — not to provide 
complete solutions to the problem 
of merchandising advertising to 
salesmen, but as possible “starting 
points” upon which solutions may 
be built. 


1. Have a sales meeting and hold a 
farce or a play which would explain 
the plan to the salesmen. 

2. Send a copy of the magazine or 
magazines on the new schedule to 
the salesman’s home with a wrapper 
around the magazine that says, “See 
page so & so, the page with your ad 
on it.” Clip a dollar bill or a five 
dollar bill to the page depending 
on how big a corporation you are. 
3. Pay salesman money for correct 
answer to something he can find out 
only by reading the ad. 

4. Direct ground rules of a contest 
to salesmen’s wives—then see what 
happens. 

5. Send five beautiful models out 
into the field to explain the cam- 
paign to the men. 

6. Have a “you write the ad” con- 
test for salesmen. 

7. Send advertising department and 
agency men out in the field and let 
them explain the campaign to sales- 
men. 

8. Ask the salesmen why they 
aren’t interested in reading about 


the campaign—and try to correct 
the situation. 

9. Devise some way of working the 
salesman’s picture into the cam- 
paign. 

10. Base a contest on the “Cadillac 
quality” idea, and give a Cadillac 
to the guy that wins the contest. 
11. Go modern—a closed tv circuit 
for all of the salesmen. Put on a skit 
about the campaign. Get top talent. 
12. Stage a quiz program to make 
sure what the advertising program 
is all about. 

13. After the meeting where you've 
acquainted the men with the pro- 
gram, hand each one a pillow slip 
that has a sales slogan printed on it 
and tell him to take it home and 
sleep on it! 

14. Have sort of a hidden word 
gimmick — if you get the man’s 
wife interested in the advertising it 
will help. Hide a word in the ad 
and tell her about it. She finds the 
word and gets a prize. 

15. Lots of times all the advertising 
is run on a national level only. Why 
not send a magazine that is a na- 
tional to local salesmen and list the 
local circulation on it? 

16. Send out a bale of confetti to 
salesman and say that number of 
pieces of confetti is the number of 
people getting his message. 

17. Send salesman’s wife a pound 
of bacon — tell her to serve a slice 
of it every morning to her husband 
for breakfast. Also give him a nap- 
kin with a sales pitch on it each 
morning—something like “you can 
bring more of this stuff home.” 

18. It is important to keep sales- 
man informed on what advertising 





to your salesmen 


does. Follow it up by telling them 
what results have come out of this 
advertising. 

19. First of all let’s show salesman 
how advertising benefits him. Show 
salesman that advertising does not 
do away with his job. 

20. Get the salesmen together in 
brainstorm groups and ask them 
what their ideas are. 

21. Have them write essays on 
personal sales stories and give prize 
to one who tells best story about 
how an ad campaign helped him 
sell. 

22. Send out reprints with margins 
large enough to say “sold by.” Send 
salesman 50 copies and put his name 
on each copy. 

23. Send salesman a singing tele- 
gram every Sunday morning! 

24. Send the salesman half of an ad 
and tell him only half the job is 
done. 

25. Send salesman parts of the 
sales story on records and have him 
play it from time to time. 

26. Put a record on a new low 
speed. Have contest with prize of 
some sort of record player that will 
play the record. 

27. Imprint the product message 
on soap and keep sending them (the 
salesmen) bars of soap with a 
slogan such as “You'll clean up with 
this new product.” 

28. Use crossword puzzles to get 
across the sales message. 

29. After the campaign gets going, 
pick up a case history from each 
salesman and the best one (on how 
the advertising was used by the 
salesman) wins a prize. 

30. Give office manager a prize, 


like a bottle of scotch (or a case) 
for best display of ads up on bulle- 
tin board. 

31. Send half of an ad to a sales- 
man and the other half to one of his 
customers and have the salesman 
find the customer. 

32. Send the salesman half of a five 
dollar bill and he will get the other 
half when he writes back the mes- 
sage from most recent ad campaign. 
33. Get an endorsement of your ad 
campaign from some important fig- 
ure — maybe the governor. 

34. Most advertising campaigns are 
not taken with enthusiasm by the 
salesmen because they do not un- 
derstand them. At a sales meeting 
unveil the campaign by showing 
how it was developed piece by piece 
with overlays on a chart that is be- 
ing presented on an overhead pro- 
jector, or by having parts of the 
campaign shown in their develop- 
ment stages along with all other 
things that have taken place ahead 
of the campaign. 

35. Have the salesmen submit case 
histories on the campaign and pay 
for them — let him write the cam- 
paign. 

36. Summarize the campaign in 
book form — make sure that the 
salesman has it. 

37. Tie campaign directly in with 
salesman’s sales pitch with a flip 
flop of the ad that he can use in his 
sales pitch. 

38. Write the campaign in advance 
and then salesman would have the 
whole picture at one time. Show 
salesman the alternatives that were 
turned down. 

39. Send the salesman market data 


— who sold what to what kind of a 
company — let him know what is 
going on in other parts of the coun- 
try and what his competitors are 
doing. 

40. Catch the salesman at home by 
providing him with a mobile his 
children can put together — when 
complete, the mobile will tell part 
of the campaign story. 

41. Have toys with sales messages 
on them for salesmen to take home 
to the kids. 

42. Catch the salesman at home 
with a long distance phone call from 
a place and with a voice he is not 
expecting. 

43. Use local Western Union oper- 
ators to call him at odd times. 

44. Have salesmen explain purpose 
of the campaign to their wives and 
whichever wife sends in the best 
explanation wins a prize. 

45. Have the ads scheduled to be 
delivered to the salesman in a hotel 
when he’s on the road — he’s bound 
to look at them then. 

46. Send expense check with sales 
message. 

47. Have a contest with a zany 
prize like a locomotive or fire en- 
gine or something like that. These 
things are always good for a laugh 
and publicity. The winner can prob- 
ably sell it — it makes a hero out of 
him and good publicity for the 
company. Give him a gift that fires 
his imagination. 

48. Run contest with $1,000 to 
winner’s favorite charity as prize — 
or just give winner $1,000. 

49. Buy 15 minutes on a low- 
powered radio station and give 
commercial for the sales staff. Could 
put a secret message in commercial 
and whoever finds the answer wins 
a prize. 

50. Give solid visual demonstration 
of what advertising does, emphasiz- 
ing through it all the importance of 
the salesman in relation to the ad- 
vertising. 

51. Establish a zone-wise contest 
where zone manager wins prize if 
his salesmen know answer to your 
advertising questions. 

52. Give a special assignment to 
dealer by having him ask salesman 
key questions which will force 
salesman to know answers to whole 
program and give prize to salesman 
who knows the answers, plus prize 
to dealer. ” 
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From blackboard to cinema 


“ Visual aids: finding 


| 


@ There are visual aid techniques and visual aid techniques 


@ But, there is only one that is best for your presentation 


@ Purpose of this article: to help you find it 


By Robert B. Konikow 


® Do you really know why you use 
audio-visuals? Is it because you 
think that you must do something— 
anything—to break up the monot- 
ony of one speech after another; or 
because everybody else is using au- 
dio-visuals? If these are your rea- 
sons for spending your time and 
your company’s money on audio- 


visuals, you are dead wrong! 

There is only one good reason for 
adopting an audio-visual technique; 
and that is to help tell your story 
better—more convincingly, in a 
shorter time and with greater im- 
pact. In short, the only function of 
an audio-visual technique is to help 
you communicate more effectively. 

But there are techniques and 
techniques. They range from the 
simple, inexpensive blackboard to 


the complicated, expensive motion 
picture. Manufacturers keep devel- 
oping new and ingenious devices. A 
novice is almost baffled by the mul- 
tiplicity of techniques available to 
him. Before he can start organizing 
his presentation he must choose 
among the flannelboard, the film- 
strip and the filmograph. It is a dif- 
ficult choice, because not all of the 
factors are easily defined and meas- 
ured. 

Let’s start by asking ourselves a 
few questions. The answers will 
tend to lead us toward the most 
effective medium for our purpose: 


® Is this a one-shot? Is this presen- 
tation being prepared for a single 
showing, or will it be used many 
times? 


¢ If a one-shot, will the audiences 
be small or large? 


e If many times, will it always be 
shown in one location, or will it be 
moved around? Portability and ease 
in setting up may be a factor. 


e Will it always be delivered by 
somebody familiar with the subject 
matter and the technique of presen- 
tation? For example, a presentation 





The visual aid, whether it is as simple as a blackboard or 
as complex as a wide-screen color motion picture, can be 
measured in effectiveness only by its success in reaching 
its goal. Only by analyzing your problem in the light of the 
techniques available will you have a good chance of build- 
ing a successful presentation. 

30 SECOND 

SUMMARY 
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the right one 


on a new product might be designed 
for showing to salesmen in branch 
offices. If somebody from the home 
office is going to make the rounds of 
the branches to handle the series of 
meetings, your presentation would 
be different than if a package had 
to be sent out, i.e., to be presented 
by various branch managers. 


e Is the presentation, once made, 
fixed? If your presentation is going 
to change, either with time or to 
meet the interests of different 
groups, you want to allow for flexi- 
bility. 

@ Can you estimate the value to 
you per viewer-impression? Can 
you estimate the potential audi- 
ence? These two figures are key 
when it comes to determining your 
budget. A motion picture is usually 
the most expensive technique, but 
if television can bring you an audi- 
ence measured in the millions, the 
actual cost per viewer-impression 
may be much lower than any other 
technique. 

It is important to become familiar 
with the techniques that are avail- 
able, to know their advantages and 
disadvantages, to weigh them 
against your special circumstances 
and to make your choice. Here is a 
brief rundown of the major audio- 
visual techniques. They are ar- 
ranged, roughly, in order of com- 
plexity and of cost, but not 
necessarily in order of impact or 
effectiveness. 


Pointing in public . . To begin 
with, any speaker who plans ges- 
tures to. accompany his talk relies 
on audio-visual aids, and to the ex- 
tent that the gestures add to the 


for your job 


impact of the speech, they have a 
role to play. Admittedly, this is 
over-simplification; but, it is not too 
much of a jump to the next step. 

This “step” is the lowly black- 
board. It is common, simple and in- 
expensive. From the kindergarten to 
the university, the blackboard, or its 
modern successor, the chalkboard, is 
an effective tool. Used skilfully, it 
holds the attention of your audi- 
ence. There is a fascination about 
somebody writing on a blackboard 
which keeps people watching, just 
to see what goes on next. 

A board is something to write on, 
and so is the large pad of paper on 
an easel. Chalk talks, whether or 
not chalk is actually used, have a 
fascination of their own. While they 
furnish more scope for skill, it is 
remarkable how effective even the 
crudest attempts at drawing can be. 
After all, one of the main purposes 
of this kind of chart is to keep the 
audience following what you are 
saying. The very act of drawing is 
as good for this as the drawing it- 
self. Even if you do nothing more 
than put down a key word or two, 
and underline each in red as you 
expound, it will help to keep the 
audience thinking with you. 


Do it yourself . . While profession- 
al easels with lights, spring clamps 
and pencil trays are available, this 
kind of a presentation is easy to im- 
provise. Sheets of newsprint are 
available from most paper houses, 
and art supply stores sell pads. For 
writing you can use soft pencils, 
grease pencils, chalks and pastels, 
felt-tipped brushes, or even swipe 
your kids’ crayons. 

From here we go to the prepared 





All about 
visual aids 


How Turco builds ‘box office’ 
for ifs movies ........ p. 58 


It takes more than just an outstand- 
ing film to make an audio-visual pro- 
gram a success. In this story, an indus- 
trial sales executive describes the various 
techniques used to make sure his com- 
pany’s films are shown to the right 
audience at the right time. 


A movie for every job. . 
a job for every movie ...p. 124 


Movie productions that are tailored 
and timed to meet specific selling situ- 
ations and take advantage of particular 
opportunities have proven highly success- 
ful selling tools for Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. Here's how it’s done. 


At Martin, words 
aren’t enough .....p. 128B 


Use of cutaway drawings and other 
technical illustrations is highly de- 
veloped at the Martin Co. Here’s an ex- 
tremely effective way of explaining 
technical products and processes. 


How to plan effective 


customer meetings .... p. 134 


Customer meetings afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for selling with a per- 
sonal touch. And use of the visual aids 
is a good way to liven things up. But 
all this takes planning. In this story, an 
old hand at running meetings tells you 
how it’s done. 


Here’s your checklist for 
successful meetings ... p. 134 


Here’s an easy-to-use checklist de- 
signed to eliminate some of the key 
problems which turn up most frequently 
in audio-visual presentations at cus- 
tomer or sales meetings. 
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chart, which can be a desk-top pre- 
sentation in a special binder suitable 
for talking to a group of two or 
three, all the way up to the 8x12’ 
charts used for special occasions for 
large audiences. They can be 


mounted by their top edges to an 
easel and flipped over the top as 
they are used, handled individually 
on rigid sheets of illustration board, 
or split down the middle and bound 
as the successive leaves of an over- 
large book. 

But regardless of the form, they 
all have characteristics in 
common. Because they generally in- 
volve an artist-designer, the cost is 
higher in both time and money. 
Since the charts must be prepared 
in advance, you will not be able 
to improvise as you go along. Of 
course, to some of us, this is an 


some 


advantage. 

Generally speaking, a chart pres- 
entation is unique. Each is made by 
hand, and while it is less expensive 
to make a duplicate, it is usually not 
much less expensive. Small charts, 
if they are in black and white or can 
be reproduced in black and white, 
can be produced in multiple copy 
by planography or other offset proc- 
esses. Large charts can be repro- 
duced in small sizes, which is often 
a very useful thing to do. If the 
charts are complicated, it is worth 
while to have them ready to dis- 
tribute after the presentation. 


Weighty problem .. But charts 
have the serious disadvantage of 
being a lot of weight. You needn’t 
emphasize this to anybody who has 
tried to carry a dozen or so charts, 
each on a sheet of 30x40” illustra- 
tion board. And they must be this 
large if the audience is more than 
a handful of people. 

The conflict between size and 
portability has been resolved in 
many ways. One involves using ma- 
terials other than cardboard for 
rigidity. Have you ever thought, for 
example, of using ordinary window- 
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shade material for extra-large 
charts? Any window shade house 
can sew together strips of this cloth 
to make as large a piece as you 
want; and it is easy to draw on with 
poster colors. 

All that is needed for its presen- 
tation is a wall big enough, like the 
back wall of a stage. You must be 
able to gain access in advance of 
the meeting, and you must accept 
the fact that your final chart must 
remain in view for the remainder of 
the session. If you can work out 
these two conditions, you can plan 
a dramatic presentation. 

The bottom edge of your pieces of 
shade should have a hem large 
enough to hold a stiffening rod. 
Then roll the shades from the bot- 
tom around this rod and tie the roll 
together with a slipknot. Hang the 
roll by the top edge of the shade. 
When you want to expose your 
chart, merely undo the slip knots 
and let the chart unroll. If you need 
a series of charts, have each unroll 
in front of the preceding ones. 


The flannelboard . . Another way 
out of the dilemma is to carry 
around just the chart elements, and 
not the charts themselves. This is 
not fanciful, but is exactly what is 
achieved by the flannelboard. Here 
one background—a piece of flannel 
stretched on a frame—is used for all 
the charts, and the elements are 
sandpaper-backed pieces of paper. 
The speaker builds up his charts 
with these elements as he talks. 
This gives him something to do and 
keeps the attention of the audience 
focused on him as well as on the 
visual. Flannelboards are fairly 
compact, and while they have their 
limits, they are useful and flexible 
tools. 

Of course, the advent of color film 
has presented another way. Each 
chart can be photographed on 35mm 
film to make the familiar 2x2” slide, 
mounted in either cardboard or 
glass. Now you can mix in real 
color photographs, say, of actual in- 
stallations. This was almost impos- 
sibly expensive with the opaque 
chart. 

With this set of slides you can 
have a small chart for a small group 
or a large one for a large group, al- 
most without limit. The set of slides 


makes a package that is a mere 
handful; and, even if you must 
carry your projector around your- 
self, it is hardly bigger than an 
overnight case. 

Mark these factors up in favor of 
the 35mm slide: 


@ Flexibility . . With separate 
slides, it is simple to rearrange the 
order, replace outdated charts, 


select from a library of slides for a 
special presentation, and so on. 


@ Economy .. The cost of putting 
flat charts on slides is not high. 
It is generally a simple copy job in 
any photographic studio, and, if you 
have any volume, easy enough io do 
yourself. 


@ Portability . . A large number 
of charts can be carried in a handy 
package. 


@ Simple duplication . . Making 
duplicate slides can be done quickly 
and inexpensively by many labora- 


tories. For only one or two extra 
sets it is easy to shoot the original 
art more than once. 

But there are factors that are 
considered negative in using slides: 


@ Tendency to get out of order 
- » A bunch of separate slides have 
the unfortunate habit of getting ar- 
ranged in other than the original 
order. While this is less likely with 
the newer magazine-type projectors, 
it is still a factor. Another discon- 
certing habit is getting a slide up- 
sidedown or reversed, 


@ Necessity for darkness . . The 
illuminated screen, the most bril- 
liant spot in the room, gets the 
attention and few people have an 
eye on the speaker. 

Some of these objections are 
overcome by the use of the film- 
strip. Here the pictorial material 
is fixed in order on a strip of 35mm 





film. It can be shown in only one 
order, and is more compact than 
even the set of slides which is its 
equivalent. However, this means 
that it is difficult to change the 
make-up of a filmstrip. 

However, filmstrips are less ex- 
pensive to duplicate in quantity 
than sets of slides. Continuous mo- 
tion picture projectors and the elim- 
ination of individual mounting and 
handling makes the difference. 

Both filmstrip and slide film pres- 
entations are basically means of 
projecting a picture on a screen. 
There are two other methods which 
should be mentioned here, although 
one has only very limited use. 

The opaque projector, sometimes 
known as the balopticon or the de- 
lineascope, throws an image of an 
opaque object on the screen. Be- 
cause it uses reflected rather than 
transmitted light, the image loses 
brilliance rapidly as you try to 
make it bigger. It is most useful as a 
tool in the art department rather 
than as a presentation tool, although 
it does have some uses. 

The overhead transparency pro- 
jector, on the other hand, is a horse 
of a different brilliance entirely. 
Rather new, it is quickly gaining 
enthusiastic adherents. The basic 
model sits in front of the audience, 
alongside the speaker, and projects 
a large transparency laid on top of 
its light table, first upwards into a 
45-degree mirror and then hor- 
izontally to the screen. 

Let us list its advantages and dis- 
advantages: 


@ Brilliance . . Most models are 
bright enough to be used without 
darkening the room. This enables 
the audience to make notes easily, 
and the speaker to see the faces of 
the men to whom he is talking. 


@ Large transparency .. The 
standard model uses a transparency 
10x10”, although other sizes are 
available. This is large enough for 
the speaker to read the type directly 
from the original, without turning 
to look at the screen. The slide is 
upright, in front of him. 


@ Animation . . The overhead 
transparency projector lends itself 
to the introduction of simple move- 
ment. A pencil can be used to point 


out elements on the slide, and the 
shadow of the pencil will appear on 
the screen. Anything written with a 
grease pencil on the slide will show 
up on the screen. Other tricks, like 
building up a series of transparen- 
cies, or revealing sections one at a 
time, can also be easily handled. 


@ Duplicates . . If all slides are 
black and white, duplicates are sim- 
ple and inexpensive. But, as soon 
as color is introduced, the cost goes 
up rapidly. Certain kinds of color, 
however, can be produced inexpen- 
sively with a diazo-type duplicator. 


@ Portability . . Due to the large 
light box, the projector is heavy. 
And because they are not yet too 
widely distributed, you must either 
make sure that a projector of the 
right size is available, or bring your 
own. 

All of these techniques have been 
based on the assumption that the 
speaker would furnish the commen- 
tary. A recorded talk can accom- 
pany any of these techniques, but it 
is generally used only for filmstrips 
and slide presentations. 

Two methods are used to furnish 
the sound accompaniment: the rec- 
ord and the tape. The record came 
first, with almost all filmstrip rec- 
ords being 16 in. discs, running at 
16 2/3 rpm. All sound filmstrip pro- 
jectors used these standards, and 
most had the strip advanced manu- 
ally. To indicate when to change the 
picture, a gong or a beep which in- 
terrupted the commentator was re- 
corded. This also interrupted the 
audience, distracted from the words, 


7 
iJ” 


and was a general nuisance. These 
filmstrips were somewhat contemp- 
tuously named “bong operas.” 
Towards the end of World War II, 
there began to come on the market 
a projector whose advance mecha- 
nism was operated automatically, 


touched off by a supersonic signal 
on the record. 

Records are more cumbersome 
than tapes, and as the latter came 
on the market, there was some tend- 
ency to place commentaries on 
tape. However, there are more rec- 
ord players around than tape play- 
ers; and when making quantities of 
duplicates, records are much cheap- 
er. For this reason we shall have 
filmstrips with records for a long 
time to come. 

One interesting mechanism avail- 
able is a combination slide projector 
and tape recorder with a slide- 
changing signal built in. For flexi- 
bility and ease in presentation this 


works out very well, especially 
when the presentation is very tight- 
ly controlled by the producing office. 


The cinema . . The next step in 
audio-visual techniques is the use 
of the motion picture projector. 
Here you get into a whole range of 
costs, almost invariably jumping 
several times over those of the other 
techniques. But again, cost depends 
upon the largeness of the audience 
and the importance of your mes- 
sage. A high production cost may 
lead to a low cost per impression. 

One of the newer developments 
in the 16mm motion picture field is 
the use of magnetic striping. This 
technique places a narrow band of 
magnetic material, somewhat simi- 
lar to the coating on recording tape, 
along the edge of the motion picture 
film. The projector comes equipped 
with a microphone; and as you can 
watch the film on the screen, you 
record a commentary. 

This introduces a new flexibility 
into the motion picture. A basic 
picture continuity can be adapted to 
many audiences by altering the 
commentary to fit. You can show a 
film to engineers with a technical 
commentary, and the same film to 
salesmen with a text more suitable 
to their interests. * 
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@ Producing your promotional movie is only the beginning 


@ The film is of no value unless it’s shown 


@ Here’s how Turco gets its films before the right audiences 


By Stewart B. Van Dyne 
Administrative Assistant to 
Director of Sales 


Turco Products, Los Angeles 


® Industrial motion pictures are 
now a proven sales tool at Turco 
Products, Los Angeles. Several films 
are currently in various stages of 
planning and production. They will 
help our more than 200 salesmen 
sell Turco’s line of some 600 spe- 
cialized industrial chemical com- 
pounds. 

The film that convinced manage- 
ment that movies are a must for 
Turco’s complete sales effort was a 
combination training-sales color 
motion picture on our Dy-Chek 
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process for locating flaws in metal 
surfaces. Speaking in Hollywood 
terms, the picture has enjoyed great 
“box office.” 

When the film was completed in 
the summer of 1955, we ordered 
three prints. Almost immediately, 
two more were ordered; and within 
a month we needed another seven. 
For over a year, all 12 have been in 
constant use, resulting in virtually a 
saturation showing to the many 
thousands of prospects we have in 
the engineering and processing in- 
dustry. As an indication of the 
film’s “training” value, a number of 
prints have been purchased by large 
users and governmental agencies 
for use in training their Dy-Chek 
inspectors. 




























































































































































































Mission accomplished . . The film 
had a two-fold purpose, which it has 
successfully achieved during this 
phenomenal booking period: 

1. Dy-Chek sales are up 29% due 
to this new sales tool and, of course, 
an integrated trade advertising 
campaign. 

2. General line sales of our other 
chemical processing compounds have 
increased noticeably during the past 
year and a half. We feel that this 
resulted from a strong effort made 
in the film to put across the story of 
the complete Turco line of prod- 
ucts. 

We have found that with this 
medium of promotion, our salesmen 
can reach the “right” people direct- 
ly in response to the query for in- 


Industrial motion pictures are now a “must”? at Turco Products, Los 
Angeles. Ever since an excellently-produced film on Dy-Chek, a 
process for detecting flaws in metal surfaces, upped sales 29%, 
Turco management has been convinced that movies are here to stay. 
But it took more than just an outstanding film to assure great “box 
office” (223 showings in five months). It took advertisements, direct 
mail and news releases to potential audiences; and how-to-do-it bul- 
letins to the salesmen who used the film as a “perfect door-opener.”’ 
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formation about the film. Actually, 
our salesman gets two good shots 
at the customer or prospect. First, 
when he calls to set up the show- 
ing; and second, when he returns 
for the presentation. 

During the showing he often finds 
40 or 50 people from various de- 
partments in the audience. Seldom 
are they all prospects for the Dy- 
Chek process, but each of the view- 
ers is always interested in at least 
one of the chemical processes we 
have to offer. And, with this “group” 
selling, the salesman is not frus- 
trated by trying to determine ex- 
actly where the buying influence 
lies while talking with someone 
else in the plant. 


Groundwork .. Before we de- 
cided to make the Dy-Chek film, 
our advertising agency, Van der 
Boom, Hunt, McNaughton, Los An- 
geles, was called in. Wally Laub, 
agency vice-president, was the key 
man in writing the script and nar- 
ration. He was on hand during the 
filming on location and at Cralen 
Enterprises Studio, Hollywood, to 
advise the producer on editing. 

This cutting was a most impor- 
tant factor in ending up with a 
usable production — the finished 
23-minute product was cut down 
from 2 hours and 57 minutes of 
original film! A _ professional an- 
nouncer from a local television sta- 
tion did the narration under the 
supervision of representatives of 
Turco and the agency. 


Promoting the film .. The actual 
completion of the film was, of 
course, only the beginning. To 
make it profitable, we had to get it 
shown. To accomplish this, we em- 
barked upon an intensive promo- 
tional campaign, including adver- 
tisements in all major aviation and 
metal-working publications. With 
some variation in copy, the same 
basic ads were run in railroad pub- 
lications. 

A news release, enclosed with a 
robotyped letter (offering to show 
the film to any editors interested in 
verification), went to some 250 
trade papers in the fields Turco 
serves. The release described salient 
features of the film and was ac- 
companied by two photographs 
taken of the movie cameramen dur- 


ing actual shooting on location. 
Also, a direct mail campaign was 
aimed at the chairmen of various 
technical society chapters through- 
out the United States. This project 
consisted of a series of “soft-sell” 
letters, outlining the features of the 
film and stating that it would be 
made available free of charge for 
showing to association meetings. 


Brightening up dark corners. . 
During the first few months after 
completion of the film, we exhibited 
in several trade shows. It was an 
easy matter to arrange for a booth 
in a darker area of the convention 
site. We ran the film almost con- 
tinuously during these trade shows. 

Although the total number of 
showings is not actually known, we 


‘do have statistics that it was shown 


223 times from August to Decem- 
ber, 1955, as a direct result of ad- 
vertising and publicity. The direct 
mail campaign resulted not only in 
showings at meetings of chapters 
we had solicited, but also at as- 
sociations with which we had no 
contact, through personnel belong- 
ing to more than one group. In 


Just the beginning . 


addition, many plant showings were 
booked as a result of the various 
chapter screenings. 

Our over-all promotion was so 
successful that the advertising had 
to be stopped late in the year be- 
cause our weary salesmen just 
couldn’t keep up with the demand 
for bookings! 


Instructing the sales force . . 
Prior to the release of the picture, 
we presold our 200 salesmen on the 
new sales tool through.a series of 
sales bulletins. Upon release of the 
motion picture, meetings were held 
in each of our ten sales districts. 
Here, our salesmen got their first 
preview of the film. They were also 
given a “Film Kit,” which, we felt, 
would help them hold showings 
more advantageously. 

The kit consisted of instructions 
on the following: (1) How to fol- 
low-up an inquiry for a film show- 
ing. (2) How to obtain a showing 
from a prospect or customer. (3) 
What type of equipment to rent to 
show the film. (4) How to conduct 
a showing. (5) How to handle a 
question-and-answer session. (6) 


. With the film ready to be released, the author (left); C. F. 


Devine, Turco’s advertising manager (right), and Wally Laub, vice-president of Van 
der Boom, Hunt, McNaughton, Turco’s agency, check the film kit, which tells the 
salesmen how to use the film most advantageously. 
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Getting it shown . . Ads like this run in 
metalworking, aviation and railroad pub- 
lications to promote the film and flush 
out new The film 
‘opens the door to the right people.” 





leads for Turco. 
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Samples of follow-up form letters 
to thank the person responsible for 
arranging the showing. 

Salesmen were also given a de- 
tailed instruction sheet which told 
them how to avoid the pitfalls that 
sometimes occur during a film 
showing: 

1. Book the showing as well in 
advance as possible, to be certain 
that a film print will be available. 
2. Check the condition of the film 
to be sure that it is in good shape 
and has been properly re-wound 
since the last showing. 

3. If at all possible, visit the pro- 
jection room ahead of time to make 
certain it is dark enough. 

4. Check your projector by run- 
ning it at home. And, don’t forget 
the screen. 

5. Run the film at home a couple 
of times to familiarize yourself 
completely with its contents. This 
may avoid embarrassing moments 
in front of your audience . 

6. On the date of a showing, arrive 
at least 20 minutes ahead of time 
to set up the projector, so the view- 
ers won't have to wait while you 
fiddle around and try to focus the 


picture. 
7. Re-wind the film after the show- 
ing. 

Just before the showing, the 


(flaw 


literature 


salesman places 








Crowd pleaser . 


. Just before the showing, 


booklets (opening spread shown above) are 


placed on chairs. The booklets explain the Dy-Chek flaw location process shown in 
the film, and give the audience something to look at while the salesman-projectionist 
is busy with last-minute details. This ‘‘helpful hint’’ was pointed out in a detailed in- 
struction sheet sent to the salesmen who would be showing the film. It prevents one of 
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the seven pitfalls that salesmen were warned to watch out for during a film showing. 








location booklets) and samples 
(parts showing flaws that have been 
located with Dy-Chek) on a table 
where they are handy for viewers 
to pick up and look at. This helps 
kill the few minutes while the 
group assembles and the salesman 
is busy with last minute details. 


Don’t let them get away . . When 
the showing is over, Turco sales- 
men are primed to say, “That covers 
as much of the story of Dy-Chek 
as we could get into a short film. 
Of course, there are many other 
applications.” Then examples par- 
ticularly applicable to the viewers’ 
needs are described. 

After this, the salesman asks for 
questions. By making this request, 
he purposely puts the audience on 
the spot, as they usually feel ob- 
ligated to ask questions. This opens 
up the conversation — which is 
exactly what the salesman wants. 

At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, in which the salesman has also 
brought out information on other 
products in our broad line, he 
thanks the viewers for their cour- 
tesy and then personally thanks the 
contact man for giving him the op- 
portunity of showing the film. Later, 
he sends the follow-up, thank-you 
letter. 





Only the beginning . . But that 
isn’t the end of the sales effort. Now 
that the door is opened to the 
“right” people in the plant, the 
salesman is instructed to stick with 
it and to keep calling for the order. 

While we can’t say that our in- 
crease in Dy-Chek sales is totally 
attributable to the use of our film, 
and while it is almost impossible 
to trace sales of other Turco com- 
pounds directly to use of the film, 
we do know that the film has been 
a wonderful selling tool for our 
salesmen. An aid of this type is a 
perfect “door opener” for any com- 
pany, such as Turco, that is trying 
to sell a broad line of related in- 
dustrial products. It is an excellent 
method of graphically illustrating 
a product that is hard to describe 
verbally. And, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, a good selling tool 
of this type gives the salesman a 
good deal more confidence in him- 
self. * 















WHAT IS SOLID PROPELLANT? Solid propel- 
lant is a type of rocket fuel, varying in chemical 
content depending on requirements. It provides a 
partial answer to the problem of fueling missiles. 
Propellant manufacturers are a big segment of the 
rocketing multi-billion missile industry. 
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FUTURE ISSUES OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
SEPTEMBER: Liquid Propellants and Exotic Chemicals 
OCTOBER: Missile Power of the Free World 

NOVEMBER: Space Medicine and Human Factors 
DECEMBER: Education and Employment in the Missile Age 
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MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS 
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New York — 17 East 48th Street — PLaza 3-1100 
Cleveland — 1422 Euclid Avenue — PRospect 1-2420 
Detroit — 201 Stephenson Bldg. — TRinity 542555 
Chicago —139 N. Clark Street — CEntral 6-5804 

Los Angeles — 8943 Wilshire Blvd. — BRadshaw 2-6561 
Dallas — 4924 ‘Greenville Avenue — EMerson | 1-4507 
Toronto — 12 Richmond Street East — EMpire 4-2001 
Montreal — 1487 Mountain Street — HArbour| 6898 











Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


in the Chemical Process Industries. 


We know him well. 


Just recently National Analysts, Inc. completed 
an exhaustive survey of I&EC readers. The results 
— 500 pages and 2 volumes — give us a complete 
profile of the man who reads I&EC. 

We know, for instance, that 70% of the I&EC read- 
ers work in Design, Development and Research 
and therefore are most closely concerned with the 


expansion and modernization which accounts for 65% 
of total CPI expenditures. We know that I&EC read- 
ers work in this major sales market where new prod- 
ucts and processes are developed and where original 
specifications for equipment and materials are written. 


Keeping in close touch with our readers is an im- 
portant part of our editorial operation. That is why 
the Eastman Research Organization, Inc., a nation- 
ally known firm specializing in editorial analysis, has 
been engaged to make continuing studies of I&EC. 
And it follows that the better we know and serve our 
reader with the specialized editorial material he wants, 
the more effectively we can help you to sell him. 


If you’d like to have a copy of “The Man Who 
Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the results of 
the 500-page study, call your I&EC representative. 
He will be very glad to give you all the information 
you need, 





INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 
the original plant, equipment and materials 
market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 


L/E CG advertising management 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


AMA SURVEY SHOWS 





industry spends 10% 
of sales dollar 
on marketing 


= Industry is spending an average 
of one-tenth of its sales dollar on 
marketing expense, according to a 
survey by the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York. 

This 10% is a median figure; 
actual expenditures reported by the 
survey respondents range from 1% 
to 35%. The survey was conducted 
among executives of 64 companies 
who attended a recent A.M.A. mar- 
keting conference. Of the respond- 
ents, 59 were from manufacturing 
companies, most of them industrial 
goods producers. Gross sales, for 
the 54 companies whose executives 
answered this question, ranged last 
year from a high of $2 billion to 
a low of $500,000. 

Facts brought out by the survey 
include: 
® Consumer goods manufacturers 
tend to spend more than the manu- 
facturers of industrial goods, and 
firms grossing under $25 million ap- 
pear to spend much more than large 
ones. 
® Direct selling accounts are by far 
the largest slice of the marketing 
budget. Four times as much is spent 
for direct selling as for advertising 
and promotion. Typically, direct 
selling costs make up 72% of the 
total marketing budget; advertising 
and promotion, 18%. (Only half the 
respondents reported their alloca- 
tions for market research. These 
average between 1% and 3% of 
total marketing expenditures. In a 
few of the companies, however, 
they go as high as 10 or 12%.) 
® There is little agreement as to 
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what costs should be classified as 
marketing expenditures. Nine out of 
ten charge all or part of their sales 
force recruitment costs to market- 
ing; and more than eight out of 
ten include fringe benefits to mar- 
keting employes. Four out of five 
see clerical order processing as 
wholly or partly a marketing cost, 
but fewer than two-thirds include 
the shipping or warehousing of 
goods. 

Two out of three charge the cost 


of accepting goods returned by cus- 
tomers to marketing, either wholly 
or in part; but fewer than half so 
charge the cost of extending credit 
to customers or of collecting from 
them. 

Only 37% include interest on the 
investment in inventory. Most in- 
dustrial goods manufacturers in- 
clude at least part of the cost of 
product development. Over half 
charge some or all of their public 
relations costs to marketing. In gen- 
eral, large companies are readier 
than small ones to consider any ex- 
penditure of distribution as part of 
the cost of marketing. 

@ Three-fifths of the companies, 
particularly the larger ones, try to 
analyze their marketing procedures 
in terms of profitability rather than 
sales volume alone. More than half 
figure profits on product lines; and 
close to half, on individual products. 
This calculation may be based on 
sales costs or on all costs involved 
in production and marketing. 
® More than half are studying the 
Continued on page 65 


Public understanding . . Carl L. Huff, board chairman of Bliss 
& Laughlin, Harvey, Ill., producer of cold-finished steel bars, 
receives his company’s prize for the best advertisement in the 
interests of the steel distribution industry. Presenting the 
award is T. Z. Hayward, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
chairman of the American Steel Warehouse Association. The 
association is promoting a program designed to increase public 
understanding of the functions of steel distributors through 
advertising sponsored by individual steel producers. 





REPORT NO. 2 
ON THE 


A day in the life of crite tt! 
a Tool Engineer at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

















This is the story of a representative tool engineer in 
action at Caterpillar Tractor Co. This photo-story 
illustrates the behind-the-scenes duties of an engineer 
who helps to recommend the selection of one product 


over another; your product over your competitors . . . 





7:05 AM New day in the life of Leo Johnson, Supervisor 7:40 AM Leo opens his mail to find an answer to his in 
of Tool Development in the Planning Department of ona new type of tool or tool material which he read about in 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. at Peoria, Illinois. Today he may TOOL ENGINEER. People in Leo’s section will analyze 
start a sale of your product as he meets the challenges of evaluate the material in relation to application in Caterp 
his job. Let’s see... tool program. 


a 


9:42 AM On the phone Leo 11:16 AM Leo get 

gets a report of a special tool expression from the ope 

E performance from qualified staff concerning his opinion o 

8:30 AM Follow-up (in the shop) of a new special people. Such reports often expe- operating performance o 

machine installation to be sure that all tools and equipment dite the answers for planning and new oscillating head ca 
are producing quality parts at a satisfactory rate. recommending purchases. tool grinder. 
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1:08 PM Leo checks with an operator regarding safety 1:30 PM Conference on processing a new part may res 
additional tool and equipment expenditures. Left to righ 
Scott Welch, Leo Johnson, Bill Logue and Paul Azbell. All 


and performance of power operated hand tools on assembly 
operations. His recommendations for future purchases are 
made on the basis of findings from actual on-the-job tests. a broad knowledge of tool engineering. 











er to his inquiry 
ad about in THE 
ill analyze and 
in Caterpillar’s 


2:47 PM Material Handling studies for “Leo,” is one of the many problems related to Tool Engineering. Recom- 
mendations for changes are handled by the Plant Engineering people. 


3:21 PM Leo says, 
“Is there a standard 
tool that will de 
the job and thereby 
bring about cost 
reduction?”’ 





Leo gets an ‘ te A4w. 

m the operator = ee At y ~ Maa 4:00 PM Home- 
s opinion of the P ‘es . ’ ; ward bound, Johnson 
ormance of the neta ie hea ; ” eS carries with hima 
g head carbide , 4a St eet ig “ ou = tooldevelopment 
ot —— problem that he plans 

to discuss with fellow 

tool engineers at an 

A.S.T.E. meeting 

later in the evening. 








6:45 PM Johnson attends an A.S.T.E. meeting of 
the Peoria Chapter to hear a talk on gear finishing. Tool 
engineers concern themselves with both immediate and 
long range problems in manufacturing. 





Leo Johnson is representative of tool engineers across 
the country. Their days are long; their decisions 
important; their time valuable. They must decide to 
buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify, approve or 
recommend the tools of manufacturing. If their 
decisions are based on solid information—on facts— 
they advance in their profession. For this reason, 
they’re constantly on the lookout for new ideas that 
will make their companies strong in a competitive 
business. It’s a fact: 
may result in 


ft to right are 
zbell. All have TOOL ENGINEERS MUST READ TECHNICAL MAGAZINES TO BECOME BETTER MEN ON THE JOB. THAT IS WHY THEIR 


OWN PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE (SEE BACK PAGE) IS SO IMPORTANT TO OVER 400 REGULAR ADVERTISERS 





How to plot an upward sales curve 


Of course, tool engineers read a lot of technical 
magazines. It’s part of their job. 


But men like Leo Johnson (see inside) who sub- 
scribe to THE TOOL ENGINEER know that this 
is a magazine that (1) offers professional informa- 
tion applicable to day-by-day tool engineering, and 
(2) is written exclusively for men in tool engineer- 
ing. It’s a fact book for American industry. 


Circulation leaps in the last ten years prove THE 
TOOL ENGINEER helps to solve the big problems 
of the day of cutting costs and increasing produc- 
tion. Over 80% home readership indicates that 


articles (and advertisements) get readership in the 
quiet of a man’s study. Readership studies point 
out that this magazine and a man’s job are in- 
separable—his advancement partly depends on get- 
ting the kind of information found in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


Advertise in all the technical magazines. Then keep 
tab on sales after advertising in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. We think you'll agree with the 
better-than-400 regular advertisers that the best 
way to start an upward sales curve is advertis- 
ing where selling action begins—in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


Julool Engineer 


Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers, ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 


REGIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
OFFICES: 


EASTERN 


Austin G. Cragg, Frank Baldwin, 
400 Madison Ave. e Phone: PLaza 
9.4018, New York 17, N. Y. 


OHIO 


Richard E. Cleary, 15515 Detroit 
Avenue ¢ Phone: LAkewood 
1-7125, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


CENTRAL 

Clarence T. Etter, R. Alan Cobleigh, 
10700 Puritan Avenue e Phone: 
UNiversity 4-7300, Detroit 38, 
Michigan. 


WESTERN 


Stanley F. Girard, 612 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. e Phone: MIchigan 
2-4465, Chicago 11, I. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Robert E. Ahrensdorf, 5720 Wil- 
shire Blvd. e Phone: WEbster 
8-3881, Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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possibilities of increasing profits 
through new or improved market- 
ing methods. Many are analyzing 
market areas to determine which 
sales territories are the most prom- 
ising. Nearly half analyze _ the 
profitability of alternative channels 
of distribution, usually by compar- 
ing actual results of direct selling 
with the results of selling by out- 
side agencies. Some study the profit 
yielded by particular customers or 
types of customers. 

@ Some try to calculate the return 
from dollars spent on marketing, 
usually on the basis of profit on 
over-all operations. A few use the 
profit standard to measure the per- 
formance of sales managers and 
branch managers; but volume alone, 
volume compared to quota and sales 
compared to selling cost, are more 
common criteria. 

e About a third try to measure re- 
turns from the work of individual 
salesmen, usually on the basis of 
sales volume. Most of them use 
some sort of incentive payment as 
part of their compensation to sales- 
men. Nearly half have been putting 
more emphasis on incentive in the 
past five years. 

® More than half try to measure 
the performance of advertising 
media, usually by counting coupons 
or inquiries or sales traceable to 
particular advertisements. Many use 
readership tests or similar surveys 
to measure the attention their ad- 
vertising gets, but no respondent 
came up with a method for getting 
a definite answer to the question, 
“How much did this advertisement 
do for sales?” Less than a third try 
to measure the effectiveness of an 
advertising appeal, and few pretest 
an appeal. 


Marketing research firm 
opens Belgian affiliate 


= A Belgian affiliate to be known 
as Nowland & Co. (Belgium) S.A., 
and to specialize in research in con- 
nection with product and marketing 
planning, has been established by 
Nowland & Co., Greenwich, Conn. 
According to George T. Asp, ad- 
ministrative director in Brussels, 


Making plans . 


. New officers of the Chicago t.f. Club meet to plan activities for the 


coming season. They are (clockwise): Roy Adams, Institutions Magazine, director; 
George Grant, Pit & Quarry Publications, director; Clif Hooker, Thomas Publishing Co., 
second vice-president; Stan Girard, Tool Engineer, third vice-president; Robert Houts, 


Mechanization, president; Robert Pierson, 


Hubner Publications, director; Murray 


Packard, Advertising Publications, director; Griff Williams, Haywood Publishing Co., 
director; and Bob Shea, Public Works Journal, first vice-president. Not in picture-— 
William Dannhausen, Gas Industries, Equipment & Appliance News, secretary-treasurer. 


“After two years of serving Ameri- 
can clients in Europe, we decided 
to create a European center for 
complete market counselling. Bel- 
giun companies are very conscious 
of the value of marketing and 
therefore welcome the type of serv- 
ice we provide.” 

The new Belgian company at 
present employs 18 engineers, 
economists, statisticians, sociologists 
and psychologists in solving mar- 
keting and merchandising problems. 


‘Hands off editorial,’ editors 
warn space salesmen 


= Two Chicago business paper edi- 
tors have warned space salesmen 
to keep “hands off’ editorial 
columns. 

They are James M. Lange, exec- 
utive editor of Practical Builder, 
and Frank Richter, editor of Mod- 
ern Railroads, who spoke at a meet- 
ing of the tf. Club of Chicago. 

Both speakers, however, recog- 
nized the legitimate area of cooper- 
ation between space salesmen and 
editorial people. Said Mr. Lange, 
“If the reader ever suspects that 
the editorial content of a magazine 
is losing its integrity (by ‘selling’ 
editorial space) the publication’s 
readership declines and its space 
salesmen are among the first to be 
hurt. 

“This certainly doesn’t mean that 
an advertiser’s press releases should 


not be considered for the editorial 
columns. But editorial attention 
should be given a news release 
solely on the basis of its news- 
worthiness.” 

Newly installed officers of the 
t.f. Club are: president, Robert S. 
Houts of Mechanization; first vice- 
president, Robert J. Shea of Public 
Works Journal; second vice-presi- 
dent, G. C. Hooker of Thomas’ Reg- 
ister of American Manufacturers; 
third vice-president, Stanley F. 
Girard of Tool Engineer. William O. 
Dannhausen of Gas _ Industries 
Equipment and Appliance News 
will continue as secretary and 
treasurer of the club. a 


PRODUCERS, SUPPLIERS 





New organization to 
research, promote 
direct mail medium 


=s A medium research-promotion 
organization has been formed to 
serve producers and suppliers of 
the direct-mail advertising indus- 
try. 

Called The Foundation for the 
Advancement of Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising, the organization’s pur- 
pose is to: “arrange for and conduct 
surveys in the field of direct mail 
advertising to determine objectively 
its potential, characteristics, results 
and benefits as an advertising 

Continued on page 68 
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FOR DRILLING — 
PRODUCING 
24,457 


PROOF OF OIL MEN’S READER ACCEPTANCE 
OF SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


49,690 


35,384 


1953 1955 “1957 


Steady growth of more than 14,000 total paid 
circulation in the three Gulf petroleum publica- 
tions is proof of the excellent reception of this 
specialized editorial approach. Figures above 
represent a 40% growth for period shown. 


GPC GROUP OFFERS TOTAL 
OF 49,690 CIRCULATION 


Through use of the “GPC Plan,” 
companies selling to the petroleum in- 
dustry now are able to benefit from 49,- 
690 total circulation among Gulf Pub- 
lishing’s three industry leaders — 
WorRLD Or, PIPE LINE INDUSTRY and 
PETROLEUM REFINER. 

Combination rates enable you to buy 
oue, two or all three at a low rate per thou- 


‘ a editorial approach 
} selective readership 
top buying influences 


i “Now, for the first time in the 56-year history of oil paper 


publishing you can buy almost 50,000 circulation to the 
petroleum industry in one package. 


The three great industry divisions covered by Gulf 
publications represent a multi-billion dollar market for 
equipment and services. But the men working in each 
division are specialists, rarely extending their purchasing 
authority past their own division. With its “GPC Group,” 
Gulf Publishing offers three specialized monthly papers to 
give maximum impact at minimum cost. 


For the Drilling-Producing Division, WORLD OIL 
is the leading specialized publication. Balanced, sec- 
tionalized editorial content features engineering- 
operating articles on exploration, drilling and produc- 
tion activities. Of WORLD OIL’S 24,457* subscribers, 
72% are engaged directly in the drilling-producing 
division. 

For the Transportation Division, PIPE LINE IN- 
DUSTRY gives monthly specialized coverage of a grow- 
ing market that will have capital expenditures of $1.3 
billion this year. It is directed to the job interests of 
top buying power men, receives their close attention 
and interest. Of PIPE LINE INDUSTRY’S 5,716* paid 
subscribers, 91% are engaged directly in pipe line 
activities. 


For the Refining-Processing Division, PETROLE- 
UM REFINER offers specialized monthly coverage of the 
men who influence 98% of this division’s purchases. 
A teclinical, engineering-operating publication, PE- 
TROLEUM REFINER has been the leading paper for 35 
years. Of its 19,517* subscribers, 84% are engaged 
directly in the processing industries. 


Taken together, or individually, the three Gulf Publish- 
ing Company publications offer your best advertising buy 
to reach all or part of the gigantic petroleum industry. 


For Greater Petroleum Coverage 


sand. The same plate can be used in all 
three publications each month, or different, GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
© Houston (18), 3301 Buffalo Drive, * Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
9-4301 MAin 1-3295 


specialized ads can be used. This enables 
you to advertise the way your salesmen sell 
— to selected, interested prospects. Check 
the nearest Gulf office for complete details. 


*Circulation figures from totals of May 1957 issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 
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JAckson 


© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, © Tulsa a), 916 Enterprise Bidg., 
YUkon 6-6558 CHerry 2-9211 

© Chicage (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, © Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., 
WAbash ha30 — 71-7344 


Riverside 7- 


© Les Ang W. W. Wilson Bidg., 
Huntington ark, LUdlow 7-121 





A CONTINUING MARKET 


$1.6 Billion Annually 
for Maintenance in 
Refining-Processing 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Total world ex- 
penditures for maintenance and repair of 
petroleum refining plant facilities are 
$1.6 billion annually. 

These figures have emerged from a 
recent. study by PETROLEUM REFINER’S 
market research department. Material 
purchases will amount to about $667 
million in 1957, and the remainder of 
the $1.6 billion is for labor and over- 
head. 





* * * 


In addition to the maintenance- 
equipment expenditures, the industry 
spends another $1 billion annually for 
catalysts, chemicals, additives and similar 
operating materials. 


* * # 


The Refining-Processing Industry rec- 
ognizes maintenance as one of the most 
important variables that must be im- 
proved. Forces that tend to up the main- 
tenance costs include: increased automa- 
tion, widening complexity of plants, 
more difficult products being handled 
and annual labor cost increases. More 
than half the personnel employed in 
plants are for maintenance functions. 


* * #* 


The industry's operating units are in 
24-hour-a-day service. This continuing 
wear and tear, coupled with high tem- 
peratures and pressures, produces a high 
rate of depletion of plant. So a strong 
need exists for constant replacement and 
repair. 

* * * 


To manufacturers selling to this mar- 
ket, the above factors should be of 
some significance. They have a strong 
bearing on choice of new equipment. 
Reliability, dependability and ease of in- 
stalling replacement parts are sometimes 
given more consideration than is the 
initial cost of new equipment. New and 
better equipment and labor saving devices 
are continually being tried to reduce 
maintenance expenses. 


* * # 


Billions of dollars have been spent on 
new plants in the Refining-Natural 
Gasoline-Petrochemical Industry during 
the past two decades. Although still 
spiraling upward, this new construction 
will level off some day. But the main- 
tenance requirements will make this a 
good equipment-service market for years 
to come. 


* * * 


Few industries have enjoyed a greater 
growth pattern coupled with such a 
stable outlook for the future. All fore- 
casts point to good equipment sales 
prospects in the Refining-Processing 
Industry for many years to come. For 
latest market data, contact your nearest 
PETROLEUM REFINER representative. 





Specialized editorial approach 
results in leadership and reader- 
ship...greater advertising results 


In the refining division of the petroleum industry, 

you'll find one of the most stable, prosperous markets in 

America. Capital expenditures this year are estimated 

at $1.5 billion. But the men with purchasing authority are specialists, 
concerned only with their own division of the industry. 


For 35 years PETROLEUM REFINER has correlated its specialized 
editorial approach with the specialized buying power pattern. 
It is the leading business publication serving this field, the technical 
work-book of the industry. PETROLEUM REFINER carries more 
refining-processing industry engineering-operating material 
per issue than any other publication. 


PETROLEUM REFINER has shown a post-war circulation growth 
of 170%, with a 12% gain just this past year. Here is an 
interested audience of 19,517* subscribers, 84% of whom are 
engaged directly in refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 
This readership represents coverage of the men who 
influence 98% of the industry’s purchases. 


To reach the men who make this market, advertisers put 
more pages, and invest more dollars, in PETROLEUM REFINER than in 
any other petroleum refining industry publication. 





WRITE TODAY for your free copy of PE- 
TROLEUM REFINER MARKET—1958. Facts, 
figures, sales tips you can use to sell this 
industry. 





Greater Process Coverage 


GULF PUBLISHING 


World’s Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 


*Total from May 1957 issue, as filed with Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit. 


7013 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 68 


medium; to encourage and promote 
a better understanding by the pub- 
lic at large of the benefits and serv- 
ices of direct mail; to disseminate 
the findings and results of all such 
research to creators, pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, suppliers, 
graphic art companies and others.” 

Precluding any lobbying activity, 
the FADMA constitution says: “The 
foundation shall not engage, nor 
shall any of its funds, property or 
income be used, in carrying on 
propaganda or otherwise attempting 
to influence legislation.” 

FADMA’s membership is ex- 
pected to overlap with that of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, but FADMA will be a pro- 
ducer and supplier-oriented group 
while the DMAA is primarily user- 
oriented. Another organization in 


users, 


the field, the Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Association is for direct mail 
producers only. 

The foundation is an outgrowth 
of suggestions originally proposed 
last summer by David L. Harring- 
ton, board chairman of Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. Members of both 
the DMAA and MASA were instru- 
mental in organizing the new group, 
but the foundation will receive no 
financial aid from either group. 

FADMA operation is expected to 
formally begin this month when 
incorporators meet to elect the 
first 12-man board of directors. It 
will probably be about a year, how- 
ever, before the foundation’s re- 
search and pr work are in full 
swing, according to Mr. Harrington. 

Present FADMA headquarters 
are in Chicago, but according to Mr. 
Harrington, permanent headquar- 
ters probably will be established 
later in New York. 














\ 
Poe 


HESE PAGES, PLACED 
END-TO-END WOULD STRETCH 
353i MILES OR ALMOST 
ONE AND A HALF TIMES 
AROUND THE EARTH 


WHITEST CHRISTMAS YET ! 


US STEEL'S “OPERATION SNOWFLAKE” TIE-IN ADVERTISING FOR 1956 EXCEEDS 
1955 RECORD BY | Y2 MILLION LINES 


Se _——BITAL TIC IN ADVERTISING LINEAGE: 6351330 ony) zeae WEEKLY) 


\ SWOWFLAKEY TOTAL TIE-IN EDITORIAL LINEAGE :1, 560377 (DAILY) 75 643 (WEEKLY) 
EA CRAND TOTAL 0F 8460234 LINCS W 1256DAILCS AND 608 WEEKLICS 
REPRESENTING A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 41406000 PACES 

} AT 2350 LINES PER PAGE THE 3599 TIE-IN PACES AMOUNTED 
PSY TOA TOTAL PRINTING OF 106,950,000 
































@Paicy REQUIRE 1336-475 POUNDS, 
OR 954 ROLLS OF NEWSPRINT 
THIS 125 FULL CARLOADS. 


wn 


Symbolic . . Representing a cross section 
of corn, the new corporate trademark of 
Corn Products Refining Co. is accepted 
by William T. Brady, president, Corn 
Products, (left) from Harley Earl, head of 
the industrial design firm which created 
the symbol. 


Westfall elected president 
of Chicago AMA 


= Ralph Westfall, professor of mar- 
keting at Northwestern University, 
is new president of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Marketing 
Association. 

Other newly-elected officers are 
Dik Twedt, account executive, Leo 
Burnett Co., first vice-president; 
Joe Robinson, manager of market 
research and analysis, Acme Steel 
Co., second vice-president; Jean 
Ross, supervisor of sales research, 
Quaker Oats Co., treasurer; Dan 
Seligman, assistant general mar- 
keting manager, Spiegel Inc., re- 
cording secretary; and A. J. Kinard, 
supervisor of product and premium 
testing in the commercial research 
department, Quaker Oats Co., cor- 
responding secretary. 


Henry W. Leland, GE ad 
executive, dies at 54 


= Henry W. Leland of Schenect- 
ady, N. Y., a General Electric ad- 
vertising executive and former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 


died June 13, at the age of 54. 

Manager of media planning and 
research for the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Dept. of the com- 
pany’s Apparatus Sales Div., Mr. 
Leland served as NIAA secretary- 
treasurer in 1954-55, and was chair- 
man of the organization’s policy and 
planning committee. 


OSCOWS KREMLIN COVERS ASPACE OF 100 ACRES 
OR 4356000 SQUARE FEET. SMOLMELAIE 
% 233,883,125 SQUARE FECT COULD BLANKET 
AREA WITH NEWSPAGES S53 DEEP. 














Operation Snowflake . . Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, ad agency, shows the extent of one of its big pro- 
motion campaigns for U. S. Steel. This tie-in newspaper ad- 
vertising for 1956 totaled nearly 8.5 million lines amounting 
to 3,600 full pages. 
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Simonsen of Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory dies 


= Lloyd Simonsen, president of 
the “Conover-Mast Purchasing Di- 
rectory,’ and considered by many 
as the dean of the directory field, 
died of cancer June 3 at the age of 
70. He had been connected with the 
directory ever since its inception in 
1940. 


P. J. Orthwein, D’Arcy 
president, is dead 


= Percy J. Orthwein, president, 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., died of 
cancer July 2 at the age of 68. 

Mr. Orthwein had been with D’- 
Arcy 43 years. He became a director 
in 1926, a vice-president in 1928, 
board chairman in 1951, executive 
committee chairman in 1953 and 
president in 1955. 

Harry W. Chesley Jr., former ex- 
ecutive vice-president and director, 
succeeds Mr. Orthwein as president 
of the agency. 


Raymond Bill, publisher, 
‘Sales Management,’ dies 


= Raymond Bill, chairman and 
president of Bill Bros. Publishing 
Co., New York, died June 12, at 
the age of 61. Bill Bros. publishes 
about a dozen business publications, 
including Sales Management and 
Tide. 

In addition to his work at the 
publishing company, Mr. Bill has 
been president of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, now 
National Sales Executives, Inc.; 
and director of National Business 
Publications, the Sales Promotion 
Executives Association, and _ the 
Magazine Publishers Association. 

Filling the posts previously held 
by Mr. Bill are John Hartman, 
president, and Philip Salisbury, 
chairman. 


Edgar F.. Cohen, Michel-Cather 
chairman, dies at 66 


= Edgar F. Cohen, 66, chairman of 
Michel-Cather, industrial advertis- 
ing agency, died June 12 of a heart 
attack. Mr. Cohen joined the agency 
in 1920 as an account executive. He 
was elected president in 1939, and 
was made board chairman in 1953. 


Ernest L. Little of Research 
Associates dies at 64 


= Ernest L. Little, president and 
founder of Research Associates, Co- 
lumbus, O., marketing and agricul- 
tural research company, died June 
23 at the age of 64. 

Prior to organizing Research As- 
sociates ten years ago, Mr. Little 
served as managing director of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council 
from 1939 to 1947. 


ORGANIZER 


Business publication 
calls meeting to 
solve industry ills 


= What can a business publication 
do when the industry it serves is 
having difficulties? One thing, say 


Quick change . . To help achieve recog- 
nition for its new name, Materials in 
Design Engineering is using a “‘throw- 
away’’ cover. Reader rips off first cover 
to reveal the new name and new cover. 


the editors of Butane-Propane 
News, Los Angeles, is to call the 
leaders of the industry together for 
a face-to-face panel discussion on 
how the problem can be solved. 
Because sales of gas appliances 
are not what they should be, the 
editors brought six appliance man- 
ufacturers, three L.P. gas suppliers 
and a dozen L. P. gas dealers to a 
weekend meeting in Chicago. Re- 
sult: the founding of the Butane- 
Propane News Appliance Merchan- 
dising Institute. Objectives of the 
Institute are to (1) request manu- 
facturers to provide the necessary 
training for sales personnel, (2) 
urge manufacturers to supply more 
and better promotional material 
both in regard to the appliance in 
particular and in selling gas vs. 
electricity in general, and (3) show 
dealers how to use such material. 8 


Ma terials 


a Engineering 
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Pictured behind Mr. Smith is 
Owens-Corning Fibergias 
Corporation’s newest 
manufacturing facility located at 
Barrington, New Jersey. This 
plant was selected in a recent 
nation-wide contest as one of the 
ten best plants built in 1956. 
Owens-Corning operates six other 
plants—in Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, California 
and South Carolina. The company, 
whose sales totalled $173 million 
in 1956, manufactures a wide 
range of Fiberglas insulations for 
industrial, commercial, residential, 
construction, and appliance 
applications; noise control 
products; filtration products. 
Fiberglas is also a leading 


manufacturer of textile yarns and 


reinforcements for plastics. 





C@@ Manufacturers’ catalogs are such important information sources for engineers 


that we cannot help but be concerned with the problem of how we can have adequate 


and constantly available files of them. 


“In my opinion, the most satisfactory solution to this problem lies in the Sweet’s plan 


of filing manufacturers’ catalogs, before they are distributed to engineering 


offices, in classified, indexed, and bound collections. 


“The Catalog Files which Sweet’s distributes each year are tremendously helpful, and 
the catalogs these Files contain are in steady use here. The subject of how catalogs can 


be made most conveniently and consistently useful in engineering offices is a 


subject worth careful study by every manufacturer. Our marketing management has 


made such a study in respect to our catalogs, and six different Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


catalogs were pre- filed this year in one or more Sweet’s Files, where they provide 
immediate information about our products whenever it is wanted.®) 9 


Yes, Mr. Smith, product information is 
vital to engineers. That’s why time and again 
they express their preference for a system which 
pre-files, classifies, and indexes manufacturers’ 
catalogs in bound collections for annual distri- 
bution. Only such a system can solve the prob- 
lems created when engineering offices attempt 
to establish, index, and maintain files of indi- 
vidually distributed catalogs. 

If you want increased use of your catalog in 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


Harry V. Smith, Chief Engineer 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Toledo, Ohio 


engineers speed product selection 


the offices that control the great bulk of indus- 
try’s buying power, ask your Sweet's repre- 
sentative for the facts. He will be glad to explain 
how your catalog—pre-filed, bound, classified, 
and indexed in the Sweet’s Files which serve 
your markets—will sharply increase the order- 
to-call ratios of your salesmen by making it 
easier for engineers to consider your products, 
and invite your salesman to bid for the busi- 
ness, whenever a buying need arises. 


Sweet’s designs, produces, and distributes manufacturers’ catalogs 

in the following markets: Product Design (Product Design File), 

Plant Engineering (Plant Engineering File), Metalworking Production 
(Machine Tool Catalogs), and Construction (Architectural File, 


Light Construction File, Industrial Construction File). 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed in 1957 for 1,740 companies. 





How to get the 


est out of 


your advertising ageney 


There is a wide variation in the amount and kind of 


service that advertisers get from their agencies. 


A few advertisers demand far more service than their 
budgets can possibly pay for. But far too many adver- 
tisers get too little for their money. This is not, neces- 
sarily, because agencies are not capable of or willing to 


give more than they do. Nor is it because advertisers 


are not willing to receive. 


It is, we believe, because the wrong kind of relation- 


ship exists in too many cases. By the wrong kind of 


relationship we mean a buyer-supplier relationship, 


instead of a partnership. 
There is a vast difference. 


It is a difference in the attitude or feeling at the core 
of things. In a buyer-supplier relationship each party, 
inevitably, is thinking mainly of his own individual 
interest. There is always the offensive pressure of the 
seller trying to build up the order, and the counter- 


poised defensive of the buyer resisting the seller. 


A partnership is altogether different. There is a 


“working together” feeling of being on the same team, 


pushing toward the same goal. There is a sharing of 


responsibilities, and a healthy give and take of view- 


points —even of criticism. 


The result of this difference in feeling is a vast dif- 


ference in the flow of good ideas and in the quality of 


their execution—in the amount and kind and value 


of agency service. 


When such a partnership exists, the client gets the 
best his agency has to offer. And the agency gets the 


best of all assets —a satisfied client. 


While it takes two to establish a partnership, we feel 
that most of the responsibility for doing so rests with 
the agency. In our experience,. most clients welcome 
such a close working relationship if they are shown that 


it is possible.We try to show them in two ways: 
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First, by making it clear at the beginning that we 
would like to work as closely with the client as though 


we were part of his company. 


And second, by deserving that privilege through 
actually thinking and working as though we were a 
part of his company. 

Working with a partner is not only more productive 


but also a lot more fun than merely working fora client. 


arsteller, Mckard, 
Gebhardt Ke, Ine. 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 





Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


271 Madison Ave.. NY.C 


niaanews 


Hard at work . . Shirtsleeve meeting of new NIAA executive committee includes (from 
left) Steve Miranda, Dresser Industries, Dallas; G. R. Holz, Farr Co., Los Angeles; 
Richard C. Christian, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago; Jordan D. 
Wood, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt.; George A. Frye, Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, New York; E. H. Woodley, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
NIAA board chairman Richard C. Sickler, the DuPont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


REID ANNOUNCES 


Media Data File 
publication 
postponed to ’58 





= R. B. Reid, manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Ap- 
paratus Sales Div., General Electric 
Co., and new head of NIAA Media 
Data File activities, has announced 
that publication of the File has 
been postponed from September, 
1957, to June, 1958. Active promo- 
tion of the file, however, will begin 
this fall, said Mr. Reid, immediate 
past chairman of the NIAA. 
According to Mr. Reid, reason for 


the postponement is that Septem- 
ber, 1957, publication date would 
not permit ample time for the re- 
cruiting of proper sales personnel 
to present the project in detail to 
potential advertisers. 

After some controversy at NIAA’s 
annual meeting in June, it was de- 
cided to go ahead with the compila- 
tion, publication and distribution of 
bound copies of its media data 
forms at a cost of $600 for each par- 
ticipating publication. 

Promotional activities, to be 
started this fall, will include both 
direct mail and personal solicitations 
of publishers by employes of the 
association, said Mr. Reid. 


NIAA booklet to promote case 
of audited publications 


= The second step in the NIAA 
Media Practices Committee program 
urging all publishers of business pa- 
pers to secure an independent audit 
of circulation will be ready for dis- 
tribution this fall. 

This second step is in the form of 
a potent booklet with the proposed 
title, “The Case for the Business Pa- 
per Audit.” It is being prepared by 
NIAA vice-president Dick Chris- 
tian, executive vice-president of 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed and a member of the Media 
Practices Committee. 

Says Mr. Christian, “Now that 
NIAA endorses and urges all pub- 
lishers of business papers to secure 
an independent audit of circulation, 
the Media Practices Committee will 
do all it can to publicize the basic 
principles of audited circulation.” 

The new booklet will set forth the 
reasons for, and advantages of, an 
independent audit. It will be dis- 
tributed to all NIAA members, 
publisher members of ABP and 
NBP and all unaudited business 
publications. 


NIAA resolution urges 
unaudited books to ‘join up’ 


= Another swing has been taken 
at non-audited business papers, 
this time by the Media Practices 
Committee of the NIAA. The rap 
is in the form of the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas independent circulation 
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audits for business papers are in 
the best interests of the buyers of 
advertising space since they sup- 
ply impartial facts on a standardized 
basis. 

“Whereas independent circulation 
audits are also in the best inter- 
est of publishers because they sup- 
ply information pertaining to cir- 
culation, conserve selling time and 
protect against unfair competition. . . 

“Whereas facilities for independ- 
ent auditing of business papers are 
now available for both paid and 
non-paid circulation; or any pro- 
portional mixture of the two... 

“Therefore be it resolved that 
the publishers of non-audited busi- 
ness papers be urged to join an in- 
dependent audit bureau. It is con- 
sidered specifically desirable that 
all business papers, whether or not 
sponsored by an association, be in- 
dependently audited.” 


RESEARCH REPORT 





Eight advertisers 
tell how IARI 
helps make money 


s Eight industrial advertisers have 
reported how NIAA’s Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute proj- 
ects helped them in such varied ad- 
vertising tasks as evaluating in- 
quiries and setting budgets. 

Here are their reports: 
> Alco Products, Schenectady, rep- 
resented by Frank B. Muller of 
Muller, Jordan & Hurrick, New 
York, used an IARI report on evalu- 
ating and handling inquiries in 
setting up a literature request noti- 
fication form. 

“Inquiries in °57 have averaged 
about 1,000 per month,” Mr. Muller 
said, “and with this form two girls 
in our office (Alco’s) are able to 
keep the inquiries up to date by 
working on them between sten- 
ographic and typing assignments.” 
> Dar C. Johnson Jr., advertising 
manager, Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., Portland, Ore., said he “pla- 
giarized” his inquiry-handling sys- 
tem from two IARI reports, “steal- 
ing” ideas from West Disinfecting 
Co. and Wyandotte Chemicals. (“If 
you steal an idea or a product from 
one company it’s called plagiarism— 
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if you steal from two or more com- 
panies it’s called research,’ he 
said.) 

“Our records had been poor, we 
weren’t impressing anyone and we 
were even discouraged ourselves. 
Now, our whole sales organization is 
inquiry minded. The districts love 
the forms.” 
> Texas Instruments, Dallas, applied 
two reports on inquiry handling, to 
triple its sales. Clark W. Fishel, 
merchandising manager, said that 
the procedure was set up after a 
huddle with industrial engineering, 
bringing its outside mailing lists 
under one roof and consolidating 
them. 
> Hal Gettings, manager of adver- 
tising and public relations, Radi- 
ation, Inc., Melbourne, Fla., said he 
converted catch-as-catch-can ad- 
vertising and public relations activ- 
ities into a cohesive whole, based on 
an IARI report. This ran the gamut, 
he said, from establishing objectives 
and setting goals to comparing 
budgets and convincing manage- 
ment. 

“I might also say that the form 
for establishing the trade show ex- 
hibit schedule provided an easy and 
exact way to set up a realistic show 


schedule,” he added. 


> How the budget report; helped Su- 
perior Tube Co., Norristown, Pa., 
was related by Donald W. Titlow, 
advertising manager, who said that 
the advertising budget has risen 
from $40,000 six years ago to 
$250,000. 

“For years the total advertising 

budget was more or less completely 
determined by members of top 
management,” he said. We docu- 
mented all phases of the presenta- 
tion and without question it was 
adopted unanimously by our man- 
agement group.” 
» A. McDonald Robertson, account 
executive at Heggie Advertising Co., 
Toronto, found that the yardstick 
for evaluating industrial advertising 
research helps the agency’s clients 
obtain facts and information of value 
“at a cost that doesn’t have to put 
them into bankruptcy.” 

“There are conditions north of the 
border peculiar to Canada alone, 
such as fewer business and trade 
publications, readership studies, and 
smaller budgets at publisher and 
advertiser levels for market and 
product research,” he said. 

Smaller clients frightened of re- 
search, he explained, find that any 


Big moment . . Admiring NIAA’s Best Seller award sculpture are the award winner 
Alfred H. Roth (second from right), sales promotion and advertising manager, Tow- 
motor Corp.; and (from left) Paul W. Kohler, vice-president, Swink Advertising, Tow- 
motor’s agency; Ralston B. Reid of General Electric, NIAA board chairman, and 
sculptor Rene Shapshak. (See articles on award winners, beginning on p. 46.) 





‘59ers . . Promoting NIAA 1959 conference, to be held in San 
Francisco, are (from left) NIAA president John C. Freeman; 
Dar Johnson, head, management development program, the 
Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., and John J. O’Rourke, president, 
John O'Rourke Advertising, San Francisco. 


research planned, such as a mail 
questionnaire handled by their own 
advertising department, or a per- 
sonal interview study conducted by 
an independent research organiza- 
tion, is now measured against the 
yardsticks before being put into op- 
eration. 


> Referring to one account as “Cli- 
ent A,” Robert LaRue, vice-presi- 
dent, Holden, Chapin, LaRue, De- 
troit, said he used magazine 
readership studies for evaluation 
and recommendations made _ to 
management. 

“Many is the advertising agency 
that has gone to a client with a new 
and different campaign based on 
newly proven principles only to 
have the advertising manager not 
buy it because he feels—and justifi- 
ably so—that his management will 
not buy it,” he said. 

Such points of irritation can be 
removed by properly utilizing the 
reports, he said. 
> George H. West, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Cal., told how he has 
used all reports since the company 
has grown to 12 divisions and 200 
products, promoted by “a fairly 
substantial budget.” 

“Our advertising and public rela- 
tions operations have evolved into 
a 45-man department from a virtual 
three-man operation only ten years 
ago,” he said. 

Much of this growth has been 


accomplished with the aid of IARI 
reports, he said. Mr. West cited as 
an example Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics study and use of the study 
of organizational structure of 150 
company ad departments. 

“We were able to revise our cost 
accounting procedures and improve 
our over-all program planning 
through the establishment of a 
marketing-planning committee to 
continually review our entire ad- 
vertising and public relations pro- 
gram,” he explained. 


NIAA’'s ‘Know’, Section 2, 
covers inquiry handling 


= Section 2 of “Know,” covering 
methods of handling inquiries or 
leads from advertising, has been 
published by the NIAA, 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

The series is designed to help ad- 
vertising men evaluate the results 
of industrial advertising. Cost: 
members—initial copy free, addi- 
tional copies $2.50 each; non-mem- 
bers—$5 per copy. 


Chicago NIAA elects 
Borendame president 


= The Chicago chapter of the 
NIAA has elected its new officers 
for 1957-58. They are: 
President—James F. Borendame, 
director of marketing services, 
Acme Steel Co.; first vice-president, 
Raymon M. Wall, Waldie & Briggs; 


second vice-president, Martin J. 
Butler, Jr., Diversey Corp.; third 
vice-president, Robert H. Irvine, 
Thomas Publishing Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Wesley Rosberg, The 
Buchen Co.; active directors—Hugh 
Foster, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Edward F. Todd, Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co. and Raymond F. 
Burke, Stewart Warner Corp.; as-~- 
sociate director, R. H. Bacon, Jr., 
R. H. Bacon & Co. 

Carryover active directors are H. 
A. Countryman, Crane Co.; Harold 
O. Hayes, Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
and John R. Walter, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Carryover associate 
director is Lawrence H. Hunt, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., and di- 
rector ex officio is Walter R. Ceper- 
ly, Jr., Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


SWEEPSTAKES CUP 





McCulloch wins 
Southern California 
NIAA ad contest 


= McCulloch Motors Corp., Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of chain 
saws, pumps and earth drills, has 
won the “Sweepstakes Cup,” top 
award in the 1957 Industrial Ad- 
vertising Awards Competition, 
sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the NIAA. 

McCulloch’s agency is Stromber- 
ger, LaVene, McKenzie, Los Ange- 
les. 





A prize . . Actress Carolyn Craig pre- 
sents sweepstakes cup to Joseph J. 
Merlo, advertising manager, McCulloch 
Motors Corp., for best entry in industrial 
advertising competition. Stromberger, La 
Vene, McKenzie is agency for McCulloch 
Motors. 
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Entries to the competition were 
submitted in four classifications. 
McCulloch’s top-winning entry was 
in the “publication advertising for 
products” category. In addition to 
McCulloch’s Sweepstakes Cup 
award, first, second and _ third 
awards were presented in each of 
the four classifications. “First 
honors” award winners in the fow 
categories were 

Publication advertising for prod- 
ucts—California Bank, Los Ange- 
les; agency, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Institutional and recruitment pub- 
lication advertising—Firestone 
Guided Missile Div., Los Angeles; 
agency, Elwood J. Robinson & Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Direct mail—Dumont Industrial 
Screw Corp., Los Angeles; agency, 
The Perrett Co., Los Angeles. 

Literature, bulletins and printed 
matter—Southwestern Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles; agency, Charles 
Bowes Advertising, Los Angeles. 

There were 74 entries in the com- 
petition. Judges were Paul Beach, 
president, Los Angeles Ad Club 
and advertising manager, Union 
Pacific Railroad; George Rappaport, 
president, Art Directors Club and 
art director, Calkins & Holden; 
Norman Best, Erwin, Wasey & Co.; 
Roger Mahey, General Petroleum 
Corp.; and Charles Cruze, indus- 


trial designer. 


Burt elected president 
of Cleveland chapter 


= The Cleveland chapter of the 
NIAA has chosen its officers for the 
1957-58. term. Elected were: presi- 
dent, Richard L. Burt, director of 
public relations, Yoder Co.; vice- 
president, H. T. S. Heckman, adver- 
tising manager, Harris-Seybold Co.; 
associate vice-president, Robert 
Watts, regional manager, The Iron 
Age; secretary, L. C. Hopper, ad- 
vertising account manager, Dix & 
Eaton; and treasurer, George O. 
Gould, executive chief engineer, 
Viking Air Products. 

The chapter’s new board of gov- 
ernors consists of: Albert M. 
Cherry, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co.; Mr. Gould of 
Viking Air Products; Howard V. 
Reed, account executive, Griswold- 
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Oklahoma chapter formed . . A new chapter of the NIAA has been formed in Okla- 
homa. Officers are (I. to r.) Oscar E. Payne, Watts-Payne Advertising, director; Roy E. 
Finley, Oil & Gas Journal, director; C. P. Williams, Moorlane Co., secretary; Chad 
Steward, Dowell Inc., president; Mitchell Tucker, Oil & Gas Journal, director; R. W. 
Robson, National Tank Co., vice-president; and H. Wesley Whitlock, Boardman Co., 
director. Others not pictured are Harold J. Godschalk, George E. Failing Supply Co., 
director, and Ted R. Trautmann, McDonald-Thompson, director. 


Eshleman Co.; Dorsey H. Rowe, ad- 
vertising manager, National Acme 
Co.; and Gordon B. Guest, regional 
manager of New Equipment Digest. 


Yellowlees to head 
Toronto NIAA 


= Thomas A. Yellowlees, manager 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
Motor & Control Department, Cana- 
dian General Electric, is new presi- 
dent of the Toronto chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Other officers elected for the 
1957-58 year are: first vice-presi- 
dent, J. R. Stone, account executive, 
Walsh Advertising Co.; second vice- 
president, J. E. Chilman, account 
executive, Heggie Advertising Co.; 
secretary, Peter A. York, advertis- 
ing manager, Amalgamated Elec- 
tric Corp.; and treasurer, C. E. 
King, account executive, MacLaren 
Advertising Co. 


Maryland chapter elects 
Hanlon president 


= New president of the Maryland 
chapter of the NIAA is Joseph T. 
Hanlon, sales promotion manager, 
Crown & Closure Div., Crown Cork 
& Seal Co. 

Other newly-elected officers are: 
Eldridge N. Adams, Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co., vice-president; 
Richard L. Sands, Jr., Speed & Co., 
vice-president; T. C. Andersen, 
Blakeslee-Lane, vice-president; 
John L. Phillips, Koppers Co., sec- 
retary; and Lloyd H. Denton, Balti- 
more Convention Bureau, treasurer. 


Minnesota chapter elects 
Billings president 


= George D. Billings, advertising 
manager, G. H. Tennant Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been elected president 
of the Minnesota chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Other officers are: vice-president, 
Charles E. Brown, Foulke Agency; 
secretary, George Decker, Keystone 
Advertising; and treasurer, Lyle 
Ehrenberg, Holden Printing Co. 

Robert Rydholm, Alfred Colle Co., 
is newly elected national director; 
and S. P. Bordeau, Electric Ma- 
chinery Mfg. Co., and Steve Mar- 
tin, Martin-Williams Advertising, 
are new chapter directors. 


Eastern New England NIAA 
elects new officers 


= G. Lincoln Ryther, Lewis Shep- 
ard Products Co., is new president 
of the Eastern New England Chap- 
ter of the NIAA. 

Other officers elected were John 
A. Horton, Horton, Church & Goff, 
vice-president; Stanley R. Tippett, 
Tippett & Co., secretary, and 
George F. McRoberts, Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, treasurer. 

The following were elected as 
chapter directors: James Cruik- 
shank, Textile Age; Franz L. Stein- 
er, Rockwood Sprinkler Co.; Mal- 
colm C. Choate, Cory Snow, Inc., 
and Alan Bugbee, Machine Design. 
Elected as national directors were 
Theodore R. Ejilenberg, Noyes & 
Co., and C. Frederick Stearns, 
Dickie-Raymond. ® 
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THE EDITORS OF 
CANADA LUMBERMAN 


LIVE (7? 


Thorough, on-the-spot reporting makes Canada Lumberman the 
most widely read Canadian publication in these fields: Logging, 
Lumbering, Milling, Plywoods & Veneer Manufacture & Retailing. 


Last year, the staff of the Canadian Lumberman travelled 25,000 
miles from coast to coast gathering first hand reports of latest 


iio * 
ee ale 


Canada Lumberman’s editor, Maurice Hecht 


developments and news in the industry. No less than 75 per cent (right) sits down to a meal at the Great 


Lakes Paper Company's Black Sturgeon Con 


of the magazine was staff written and edited. o- 


This type of editorial content gives the entire magazine an air of 
authority, a ring of truth. Both are very important aspects in sell- CANADA 


ing CANADA LUMBERMAN’S 1.2 billion-dollar-market. L Uj a a4 t R a A tq 


If you want to introduce or increase your sale of goods to this 1450 DON MILLS ROAD, 
giant Canadian industry, advertise in CANADA LUMBERMAN, DON MILLS, ONTARIO 
the publication with the “readmost” rating in the field. a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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“wORKS 


ALL YEAR 


FOR ADVERTISERS 
WHO WANT TO SELL 
AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
CANNERS, rs 


BUYERS ‘ 


cuipt 
s 


PRESERVERS, |s 


= ISSUE 


PICKLERS, > 


FREEZERS! 


Here's a once-a-yecr opportunity to 
keep selling your products and serv- 
ices all year long—FOOD PACKER’s 
1957-58 BUYERS’ GUIDE and REFER- 
ENCE ISSUE 


im it’s the most widely used book of its 
kind in the field . . . read, re-read, 
referred to, passed along to others 


- 


Sa nercnence f i 


= = { 


+y 


5 


A 


by management and operating men G 


in America’s leading food processing 
a plants. Important executives depend 
ak, on the BUYERS’ GUIDE for facts and 
yaa figures to help them make the right 
business decisions. . 


OF BUYERS’ GUIDE 
Use FOOD PACKER’s BUYERS’ GUIDE 


s for your line. Give ready-to-buy read- 
A ers plenty of data about your prod- 
ucts and services. If possible, include 

a list of your distributors and be sure 

to back up your main product mes- 
me sage with classified-display units un- 
@ der specific product headings in the 

5 classified directory section. 


| BETTER THAN EVER 
> THIS YEAR! 


The 1957-58 BUYERS’ GUIDE will 
include many new flow charts .. . an 
8-section classified products directory 
... pack trends... crop data... 
and an enlarged technical reference 
section—with plenty of “how-to-do- 
it” data! 
Remember—food processing execu- 
tives keep FOOD PACKER’s BUY- 
ERS’ GUIDE issue handy all yeor 
long—and they‘re looking to buy 
each time they use it! 


Reserve space now. 


Publication Date—October 15,1957 
Closing Date—September 15, 1957 


Food Packer} 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


The Motor Transport Industry 


© Trucking industry is having a good year 


© First quarter truck shipments up over 1956 


¢ Bus transportation looks good . . but 


= Business is good, generally, in the 
motor transport industry. Truck 
tonnage is up. There are some soft 
spots in the bus transportation in- 
dustry, but they are offset by boom 
conditions in other segments of this 
industry. 

So far as trucking is concerned, 
American Trucking Association fig- 
ures show that intercity truck ton- 
nage in the United States during the 
first quarter of 1957 was 76.2 million 
tons, a .7% increase over the 1956 
first quarter tonnage of 75.6 million. 

Caswell Speare, editor of Fleet 
Owner, says: “The general outlook 
for the truck industry in the next 
year is very good. It is also excellent 
for the next five years. We further 
see a 10% increase in each of the 
next five years. Since the trucking 
industry is a service industry, its 
curve will generally follow that of 
the over-all economy.” 


30 million by ‘75 .. Emil G. Stan- 
ley, editor and publisher of Trans- 
portation Supply News and Fleet 
Product News Quarterly, charts the 
optimistic trend even further. Here’s 
what Mr. Stanley says: 

“There is continued growing in- 
terest among truck and bus fleet 
buyers in new and improved prod- 
ucts in highway transportation op- 
erations. This interest revolves 
around a growing volume of busi- 
ness and desire for greater efficien- 
cy, greater economy and faster ex- 
pediting of people and products 
hauled by trucks and buses. 

“Increased tonnage carried by 
trucking. companies is a result of 
increased industrial activity of our 
economy; also, trucking companies 
are taking tonnage away from other 
carriers. 

“Today there are more than 10 

Continued on page 80 


Equipment purchases down from '56 





In thousands 
of units, 

except bus 
sales are 
in actual 


New Truck 
Registrations 


Truck Factory 
Sales-- Domestic 


Truck Trailer 
Shipments 


Bus Factory 
Sales--Domestic 





numbers 


4 
Months 


4 4 
Months Months 








1957 


304.8 21.1 410 1208 








1956 











6.4 22.6 360 1281 




















Courtesy Commercial Car journal 





~ IN BUILDING 1958 SALES 
CAN YOU MATCH THIS FOR VALUE ? 


%& A 12-month national advertising campaign... 


%& To 68,000 product selectors... 

%& In the 40,000 top plants... 

% In all 452 industries... 

%& Making 4/5ths of the national product .. . 


m"- $1,980 


Standard space units 3% x 4% inches... 

Never over-shadowed by giant ads... 

Saturate all your present markets . . . 

Search out all NEW and unknown markets . . . 
Cover your secondary markets . 

Thrifty enough also to advertise sideline products . . . 
A blanket medium which mops up ALL markets! 


Six month campaign... P LyO2O 
per month... PL AD 








This is the prize bargain package for industrial 

marketers! There is ONLY ONE IEN... 

Industrial Equipment News . . . Originator of 

Product-news publishing . . . Most advertised 

in business paper! . ; 
Details? Send for complete Data File and PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


booklet: “Your Markets Are Changing.” GED sy sactods sean, Mase Mort. 07 
PERN - «Affiliated with thomas Register 
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RIDDLES FOR ADVERTISERS | TRENDS... 


continued from p. 78 


What has no stage million commercial vehicles on the 
but gives the most highway. In the next several years 
popular editorial —by 1965—the experts predict there 
** performance” will be 20 million commercial ve- 
in its field? hicles on the highway, and by 1975, 
they predict, there will be 30 mil- 
MAINTENANCE lion.” 

with over 300 useful 
new-product descriptions 
and problem-solving 
features in every issue 


Highway program helps . . One 
thing that will give the trucking in- 
dustry a big boost is the giant fed- 
eral highway program. Says editor 
What has no blood Speare: “The common carrier truck 
but offers you the industry will begin to feel the effect 
meet vital ‘circulation of the new highway program in 1957 
paar e field? because when material has to be 

moved the common carrier trucker 
MAINTENANCE will get his share, particularly when 


with 50,000 maintenance it has to be moved to any of the 
caeieeiaiiinaes and engineers in 26,000 communities not serviced by 


a $13 billion-plus market rail. 


| Commenting on the same subject, 
What has no ears C. B. Rawson, editor of Commercial 
Car Journal, says: “All too often 
people think of the truck industry 
entirely in terms of the common 
: carrier. Actually this phase of the 
industries? truck industry accounts for some- 

: Z what less than 25% of the total 
MAINTENANCE number of fleet trucks. The rest are 
with up to 10,000 reader all in private industry. As the new 
replies and sales leads highway construction program gets 
per issue into high gear—and it is only just 
getting started—there is every indi- 
What has no wings cation that a very substantial in- 
but keeps soaring crease in truck purchases will take 
higher and higher place in this category. Along with 
every single year? the increase in numbers will come 

improvement in design.” 

MAINTENANCE This is the “age of specialization” 
averaging a gain of in the trucking industry, according 
103 ad pages a year to Mr. Rawson. He pointed to these 
since 1952 (its first | developments: 


full year) | © A number of manufacturers in- 
cluding Mack, International Har- 
vester and the Autocar Div. of 
White Motor Co. are coming out 
with an increasing number of very 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. large off-highway dump trucks in 
the range between 15 and 40 tons 
payload capacity. 





but gets continuous 
buyer response from 
America’s busiest 





providing resultful 
communication with the ¢ Thompson Trailer Corp. has de- 
nation’s blue-chip veloped a new local delivery truck 
industrial, governmental in the 5- to 10-ton payload range 
and institutional buyers with a hydraulic mechanism which 
raises and lowers the body to meet 
virtually any loading situation. 





of plant and maintenance 
equipment, tools, 
materials and services e A trailer builder in the North- 
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west recognized the need for carry- 
ing eight-foot loads with an eight- 
foot maximum width. So he merely 
eliminated the sides. His trailer has 
front and back ends and a steel roof 
with detachable supports which may 
be used primarily when the trailer 
is empty. But with a full load of 
eight-foot plywood panels, for in- 
stance, the roof is supported by the 
load and the rig still meets the 
eight-foot dimension limits. 

e A huge tank-trailer has been 
designed that will carry a maximum 
liquid load in two tanks at each end 
and a dry cargo load, such as flour 
or dry cement, in a low-slung cargo 
compartment in the middle. 


Ups and downs .. In the bus 
transportation industry, the busi- 
ness conditions range from a grow- 
ing boom in school transportation to 
a decline for city transit systems, 
according to Bruce B. Howat, editor 
of Mass Transportation. Here’s his 
rundown on the outlook in the in- 
dustry: 

e For inter-city buses, the outlook 
is good because: (1) many railroads 
are abandoning passenger service, 
leaving many cities of substantial 
size with only bus transportation; 
(2) new toll roads and other im- 
proved. highways make intercity bus 
travel faster, bringing buses into a 
competitive position, so far as time 
goes, with railroads, and even with 
airlines (here, the federal highway 
program will be an _ increasingly 
favorable factor); and (3) new 
equipment makes bus travel more 
comfortable and more acceptable to 
the traveling public. 

e City transit is suffering because 
of: increased use of autos; the 
movement to the suburbs by both 
industry and people; development 
of outlying shopping areas; in- 
creased costs, and traffic congestion. 
Unless city bus operators get help, 
perhaps by reserving entire streets 
for transit use or by banning autos 
from congested areas, these prob- 
lems will continue. 

® School bus transportation con- 
tinues to grow by leaps and bounds. 
The same factors that work against 
the city bus operator help the school 
bus operator. 

e Airport, sightseeing and charter 
bus services all are growing. * 





This is the house 
that reader action built 


A major idea . . . a modest start . . . meticulous enterprise . . . and 
now a milestone — marked by the modern structure that houses 
the staff and facilities of the Cleworth Publishing Company. 


What is the idea? 


Dedication to the development of reader recognition, acceptance 
and response to new ideas for industry — translated into new 
business. 


How does it work? 
First — the latest information about developments in equip- 
ment, materials, processes and methods. 


Second — editorial material streamlined to essentials for fast, 
informative reading. 

Third — this material circulated to all the important people in 
the industries served. 


Fourth — the instrument that proves and measures the effect- 
iveness of this communication . . . the Cleworth 
inquiry card, 
the network of automated equipment that processes 
inquiries and culminates in the introduction of buy- 
ers to sellers. 


Over 250,000 inquiries are developed and processed annually by 
these six Cleworth Publications: 


Plastics World Transmission & Distribution 
Maintenance Industrial Woodworking 
Textile Age Modern Patternmaking 


Advertisers are invited to examine the credentials of any publication 
in whose market they have an interest. 


Cleworth Publications 


ataie) iit PUBLISHING CO., ING., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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Franks and beans were the supper menu for Al Knoerr and 
Phil Simmons, of the Atomic Energy Commission, when they 


ate off a jeep tailgate on the Colorado Plateau. Inset (above) 


shows.one result: Al accepting the Jesse H. Neal Award. 





— Mileage, Mines ond Millionaires 


Alvin Knoerr, Editor of Engineering & Mining Journal, Covers 


Two Continents to Help Produce Award-Winning Articles 


ACK IN °54, Alvin W. Knoerr was planning a 
B special story for Engineering & Mining Journal, 
the magazine he edits. He knew the uranium mining 
boom was the biggest thing in mining history . . . 
dwarfing the Klondike gold rush in importance . . 
and had run a continuing series of feature articles 
on uranium, beginning in 1945. 

Al and George Lutjen, his managing editor, made 
a two-week field trip . . . lived out of a jeep while 
covering 2,000 miles of the 4-state Colorado Plateau. 
They stopped at all the richest working mines, inter- 
viewed AEC people. They talked with millionaires 
like Floyd Odlum and Charlie Steen (who got into 
uranium originally as a result of an earlier Knoerr 
article, “Can Uranium Pay?’’), and with hard-bitten 
prospectors still looking for their first strike. 

First result of the trip was an article ‘“U303... 
Formula for Profits,” published in September °54. 
Since then, some 18,000 reprints have been distrib- 
uted. And the article received two major awards for 
business magazine editorial accomplishment*—only 
time this has happened to any business magazine. 

If you ask Al Knoerr what a business magazine 
editor’s job is, he'll tell you it is to see the oppor- 
tunities lying ahead for his industry, and then to 


“take the industry by the hand and lead it.” An 


**Best Single Article in an Industrial Publication” —awarded 
by Industrial Marketing. 
‘Best Reporting of a Major Event” —Jesse H. Neal Achieve- 
ment Award, sponsored by ABP. 


editor never knows where these opportunities may 
lie, which is why Al travels up to 20,000 miles each 
year. He’s been through Brazilian jungles and high 
up into the Andes as he covered practically every 
mining area in two continents. 

What kind of a man is Al? He learned mining the 
hard way—summer work as a chute blaster and high 
hang-up man, timberman and mucker. His theory 
comes from Wisconsin Tech, Missouri School of 
Mines, and a degree ‘“‘with the highest honors” as a 
mining engineer. For two years after his graduation, 
Al taught at Wisconsin Institute of Technology, then 
joined McGraw-Hill. From Assistant Editor of E&MJ, 
he progressed to Associate and then his present job 
as Editor. Al shares full credit for the position of his 
magazine in its field with the rest of his staff. 

People like Alvin Knoerr make McGraw-Hill mag- 
azines what they are. These editors know their 
readers’ fields intimately, and know their problems 
from first-hand experience. Because they do, men in 
business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill maga- 
zines .. . and find that it pays to rely on the infor- 
mation they find there. This interest carries over to 
your advertising, enabling you to reach a responsive 
market making buying decisions that are measured 


in billions of dollars. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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FRANCHISE-PAID CIRCULATION IS A BETTER WAY... 


Readers of Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines are hand-picked 
on the basis of buying and specifying authority. Readers are selected 
— and their subscriptions paid for — by specialized sales organi- 
zations in every major marketing area. When a buyer moves up or 
out, his name comes off the list immediately . . . not at the end of a 
predetermined subscription period. 


New buying authority is identified and added just a$ promptly 
because Franchise-Paid Circulation is a product of daily, direct field 
contact and verification . .. in addition to BPA auditing require- 
ments. Ask for a copy of booklet 8-57 to learn more about this 
unique method for reaching live buyers. 


te The Industrial Publishing Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO + SUperior 1-9622 





Franchise-Paid Circulation is 

the registered name of The 
Industrial Publishing Corporation's 
circulation method, developed and 
perfected through more than 

25 years of specialized 

business magazine publishing. 


Industrial Publishing Corporation Specialized Publications. 


FLOW * FLOW'S MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED * APPLIED HYDRAULICS * OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS * PRECISION METAL MOLDING * I.4DUSTRY & WELDING * WELDING ILLUSTRATED 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING * MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
AERONAUTICAL PURCHASING 





The TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 
is a natural for volume installation 
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more readers? 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY shafts 
vington, Coon. + South Bend 21, Ind © permits vse of larger end 
tiler shetty 


Tapered Qetier - Cyliegrical Retier « 


Cueche 656 on page 1% Pe 
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Technical presentation vs. “gimmick” 


= These two ads appeared in the same issue of Machine Design. 
Whereas the Torrington ad adheres to a conventional, technical pres- 
entation, the Miniature Precision Bearings ad employs a “gimmick” 
as a possible stopping device. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 86. 
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making them smaker, Eiohter, smeotner (and kinder! 


min ATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC 


3 Precision Park, Kee1e, New Hampshire 
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: which ad th ha 

automation erat Text 

| attracted to the problem jo 

® 5 

automation | more readers? aiinage 85 ra 

e | NY ~ 
automation | s The conventional Torrington ad the “actual size” photographs of the 

| took the lead with a 28% “noted” ball bearings emphasize the “minia- 

syKTy score, compared with only 9% for ture” dimensions of the product, the {om 

Miniature Precision Bearings. This inclusion of these photographs in 

COAL IN i NG | finding probably results from Tor- the copy block tends to obscure 3 

| rington’s inclusion of a clear, de- them. Thus, only those who read ee 

tailed photograph of the product. the copy would notice the illustra- prosp 

The Miniature Precision Bearings tions. | “Ple 

| ad’s illustration is certainly un- The scores, reported by Daniel Most 

usual, but it is rather irrelevant to Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. ! 





the nature of the product. Although are as follows: 





Torrington 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 28 26 12 








Cost Ratios 63 67 133 





Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 





Min. Precision Bearings 


Demonic ty a mechanical’ manstee? Comes ihe 


accurately forecasting Sait tsocs ae ae em = 





this trend and predicting stygen =~ Noted Assoc. Most 
the effect it would have BARREL 2g 
on methods, equipment niin mis iin mainetiein? Per cent of Readers 2 g 6 





Hethcarens eercsen 
Powe men, 


and personnelh — “el ee Cost Ratios 200 200 ~~ 267 


Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry...the men who 





@ Noted denotes the percentage of readers who read 50% or more of the 


plan, specify and, above readers who, when interviewed, said they copy. 

all, purchase your remembered having seen an ad—whether ; 
product. Write today or not they associated the ad with the Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
for circulation facts name of the product or advertiser. tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
and figures. AA-«143 noted” for example) for a specific ad and 


the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
R]) Read Most denotes the per cent of is below average. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
| cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 
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PABITILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #1 


y @ mahufacturer of spinning and 
her textile machinery t 
questionnaire to every fourth name on 
y list. Mailing—1,450. Return—17.9%. 
circle the ONE publication 
at is Most Useful to you:”, 














Peeerss ‘scaces V7. circles 
ba te eae sc 9 circles 
ea ew ss 7 circles 

eth ESSN ae ene 6 circles 
Sage Se sor a Sau 2 circles 







TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #4 


... by a wet-processing equipment man- 
vfacturer 

A leller 10 @ list of 958 of his own customers and 
prospects. Return — 29.9%. 

“Please circle the ONE magazine 
Most Useful in your job:” 





69 circles 
37 circles 
13 circles 
12 circles 


9 circles 





Textile Men 





Are circulation statistics a yardstick of reader- 
ship? How can an advertiser make the precious 
distinction between a reader and a receiver? How 
can you be sure? Quite simple. Do as so many 
other textile advertisers have done — ask your 
own best customers and prospects. This well- 
known weaving-accessories manufacturer just did. 
He found Textile World to be the “Most Useful” 
publication by better than a 2 to 1 margin! 


Study, after study confirms what. this manufac- 
turer has just discovered. The preferred magazine, 
Textile World, is the most profitable place for 
your textile advertising. But you, yourself — be 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #2 


... by a manufacturer of warp-prepara- 
tion equipment 

Mail questionnaire sent to 133 personnel of 114 
customers on manufacturer's own list. Return 
— 33.15%. 


“Which ONE publication do you 


find Most Helpful?” 

TEXTILE WORLD ........... 12 mentions 
Pabtention: Ose es Sy 8: mentions 
Pubeee Fs ees 6 mentions 
Publication Cw... 5... cs 4 mentions 
Publication G  ............ 2 mentions 
Publication E ............ 1 mention 
Publication D  ............ 1 mention 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY +5 


...> by a manufacturer of yarn-processing 


equipment. 


Mail questionnaire sent to 1445 customers and 
prospects. Return — 9.8%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication 
you find Most Useful in your work.” 


TEXTRE WORLD 4.02 6.50 ec cies 44 circles 
Pulblention B .6ckeek cok eke 42 circles 
Publestion OD .3 6S 12 circles 
Publication E ... 2.0.26 oo. kk 6 circles 
Publication C ..............0. 5 circles 
Publieition Fo 0 es 5 circles 
i «ins, cones RM ee 3 circles 


CHAPTER 3... How to break the 


‘confusion barrier” and sell more 


This time, customers and 
prospects of weaving-accessories 
manutacturer vote Textile World ‘most useful’’ 


today. 


@ @ 





TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #3 


. .- by @ manufacturer of supplies for 
spinning and weaving mills and of power 
transmission equipment 

Mail questionnaire to all names. on company 
list — 2,137 in all, Return — 12%. 


“Please list the ONE trade publica- 
pice gaa find Most Useful in your 


TEXTILE WORLD .......... 79 exclusives 
Publication B oo. .c.. 51 exclusives 
Piumoation Co ik lars cess 15 exclusives 
Publication D ............ 13 exclusives 
Publication F ............ 9 exclusives 
Publication E ............ 4 exclusives 
Publication G ........... 3 exclusives 


I 


- a ME READER PREFERENCE STuDY 36 
cossorieg.  aeturer Of weaving ac- 


“Please circle the O licatio 

you find Most Use joplonan work ° 
TEXTILE Ww 

Publication ra : : : i he oo ee 
Tien + p08 
Wits, re pres 
Publication D .....0 °° °°" B, pra 
Publication G ...... 0 ** ne 
Weuneiien Ft if ie 

weee geal circ’ 


COMPLETE SURVEY 
RESULTS AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST. 


doubly sure. Make your own test to your list at 
Textile World’s expense. Simple, fool-proof double- 
postcard — we pay, you tally, write for details 


Textile. 


oS a |  . ~ « i 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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: " CEN MECHANICAL 
Cx ENGINEERING 
Published by the Published by the Published by The 
American Institute of American Society American Society of 
Chemical Engineers of Civil Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
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Because they hold so many different job titles, engineers are frequently difficult to spot in 
even the most painstaking analysis of media circulation. 


However when you recognize their “language,” it’s relatively easy to pinpoint engineers. 
With its signs, symbols, equations, formulae, charts and graphs, this language is largely 
unintelligible to non-technical people. To an accredited engineer, it is his principal means 
of communication . .. through which he receives the facts and concepts so vital in his work 
of developing new methods, techniques, processes and products. 


This is the language you will find in Engineering Society Publications where it is read and 
studied by 185,000 engineers every month. Written by engineers for engineers, these unique 
magazines publish facts and ideas found nowhere else in the industrial press. This is why 
they are read so intensively and thoroughly. 


This total engineering readership makes up the most concentrated, influential, exclusive 
engineering audience you can buy. For the same reason, the cost per engineer-reader is low. 


Proof? Call any of the publications listed below. 


Remember-— engineers are educated to specify and buy! 








11,500 47,000 @ 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 





Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers 
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Sls an bnniversary 


Happy Birthday 
to Technical 
Publicity 


Our statistical birthday cake 
(below) shows how the profession 
of engineering newswork in the 
service of sales has grown 

in the estimation of industrial 
marketers — since HWSInc freed 
it from extra-job status. 

In terms of what an engineering 
publicist is worth in dollars 
(salary) — or the rates 

which industrial advertisers pay 
for external publicity help 

(fees) — the acknowledged value 
of technical publicity today is 
double its acknowledged value 
just ten years ago. 

Sure, part of the bulge is 
inflation. Bat art of it is the 
recognition of explaining as 

a fundament of selling. 





|. FEE RATE —+—AVERAGE SALARY —>! 


If ten years and twenty-one clients 
of experience at technical 
newswork for industrial sales 
purposes would seem useful to 
you, simply call. No obligation. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Tecknical Publicity and Gditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 


Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington report 








Anti-monopoly probe 
furns up market data 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


= Reports on concentration in U.S. 
manufacturing industry just re- 
leased by the Senate anti-monopoly 
subcommittee and the Bureau of 
the Census were intended primarily 
for economists and politicians con- 
cerned with measuring the dangers 
of “monopoly,” but they also con- 
tain important information for any- 
one who uses census materials for 
market measurement purposes. 

For the economist or politician, a 
concentration ratio is a measure of 
“monopoly.” For the marketer it can 
become a good clue to the number 
of sales contacts that are necessary 
in order to reach a given percentage 
of the customers for any particular 
product. 

Thanks to congressional curiosity 
about “monopoly,” the Census Bu- 
reau has been able to rework mate- 
rial from the 1954 Census of Manu- 
factures to produce, among other 
things, run-downs for 447 industries 
and more than 1,000 products show- 
ing total shipments, together with 
the percentage accounted for by the 
top 4, 8 and 20 companies. 


Solid information .. For the 
economist or politician these tabula- 
tions become the starting point for 
investigation of the shifts in concen- 
tration which have taken place in 
various industries since 1947. The 
marketer finds himself on more 


solid footing. From the statistics 
themselves he discovers, for ex- 
ample, that the four largest pro- 
ducers of rolling and milling ma- 
chines account for 58% of the in- 
dustry’s shipments, or that the four 
largest producers of motors and 
generators shipped 48% of the in- 
dustry’s dollar volume in 1954. 

These studies of concentration are 
currently available in two separate 
publications. For marketers, there is 
ample material in the 100-page 
summary published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, available for 
65c from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., or 
any Commerce Department field 
office. The longer version, some 700 
pages of tables and footnotes, must 
be ordered from the subcommittee 
on anti-trust and monopoly of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

(The Census Bureau’s booklet, 
containing all of the basic materials 
available on the subject is called 
“The Proportion of the Shipments 
[or Employes] of Each Industry, or 
the Shipments of Each Group of 
Products Accounted for by the 
Largest Companies as Reported in 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures.” ) 


Warns of weaknessess . . How 
significant are these concentration 
ratios? In the introduction to its 
report the staff of the anti-monopoly 
subcommittee carefully spells out 
the inherent weaknesses of census 

Continued on page 92 


Senate and Census Bureau investiga- 





tions of the dangers of monopoly have 
turned up valuable market information, 
particularly on the concentration of 
marketing strength among top com- 
panies in various industries. But there 
are many pitfalls for marketers using 
the information—so study the dangers 
well. 
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Aerial Photography assists in Bethlehem’s long-range planning. 


How To Sell Cities Like Bethlehem 


BEFORE your salesman makes his first call on the 
officials in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (population 
66,340), he should know that this City functions 
under the “commission” form of government, used 
by 336 out of 2,460 cities of 5,000 people or more. 
A group of officials, some elected and some 
appointed, collectively make the purchasing 
decisions. 

Mayor Earl E. Schaffer heads up Bethlehem’s 
“commission” of five men, all of whom are elected. 
Each becomes an administrator of part of the City’s 


government. The other four are: Director of 
Public Safety, Director of Accounts and Finance, 
Director of Parks and Public Property and 
Director of Streets. Working under each of these 
are appointed career officials, such as the city 
engineer, superintendent of water works and 
superintendent of sewage treatment. 

Mayor Schaffer is doing a lot of long-range 
planning, involving sizeable appropriations for 
new facilities over a period of many years. He and 
other members of the purchasing group are some- 
times too busy to see visiting salesmen, but they 
all receive THE AMERICAN CITY. It’s the maga- 
zine they turn to for the latest ideas in municipal 
engineering and management. Supporting your 
salesmen with every-month advertising in THE 
AMERICAN CITY is a sound investment. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








If your product is 


motors & controls 
WATCH YOUR VOLUME 





IN OUR $5.5 BILLION 
BOARD INDUSTRY 


; 1,177* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 401 
Paperboard 
Mills 


1,636* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 670 
Corrugated & 
Solid Fibre Box 
Plants 


@ Subscriptions 
Go to the 594 
Folding Carton 
. Plants 


*PUBLISHER DETAIL ANALYSIS 
VALUE OF MOTORS AND CONTROLS USED 


a ee $63,948,330.00 
In Corrugated Plants 
AF Be SARE 14,831,630.00 
In Folding Carton Plants 
Sf seers 6,787,660.00 


i aS Sper $85,567,620.00 
of your products in the industry 
we reach. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS & 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


ROOM 2001 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


® © 
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continued from p. 90 


materials when used for market 
measurement purposes, conceding 
that figures for some industries may 
be more significant than those for 
others. 

Since the figures are quantitative, 
the staff points out, they will not 
reveal the causes of concentration, 
the number of new entries, the de- 
gree of internal growth or the im- 
pact of mergers or mortalities. As 
nationwide totals, they provide no 
light on regional competitive situa- 
tions. The existence of foreign 
sources of supply is necessarily 
omitted, while production for ex~ 
port cannot be identified. Since 





shipments are reported to the cen- 
sus bureau on an_ establishment 
basis, intraplant consumption is lost, 
but inter-plant shipments of an in- 
tegrated company—which may have 
special competitive meaning—are 
blanketed in. 

In addition, there is the well 
known weakness of the industrial 
classification system itself. Industry 
classifications inevitably result in 
“impurities” and “coverage gaps”; 
yet, on the other hand, they do not 
necessarily represent coherent or 
relevant markets in the true com- 
petitive sense, for—as the staff says 
—‘“products in the came category 
may compete for the same market 
as products classified in other cate- 
gories, while products from the 
same plant and type of raw mate- 
rials or similar production processes 
are nevertheless destined for bas- 
ically non-competitive uses and 
markets.” 


Limitations exist . . In an intro- 
duction to the census bureau’s con- 
centration tables, Dr. Robert Bur- 
gess, the director of the census, cites 
the paper products industry as an 
example of the inability of a classi- 
fication system to reflect the full 
competitive market faced by a par- 
ticular product. Paper products, he 


points out, cannot be classified in 
the same industries with wood, 
metal or glass, although these ma- 
terials are used for many of the 
same purposes as paper. 

“No special purpose system de- 
signed primarily to measure market 
shares of large companies is in 
existence at this time,” he acknowl- 
edges. “Consequently, in using the 
tables for the study of market 
shares of larger companies in par- 
ticular industries or commodity 
areas, this limitation should be kept 
in mind.” 

Having made all these conces- 
sions, what’s left? Well, for the 
marketer, at least, a great deal. 
Economists and politicians may 
never discover the true meaning of 
the table which shows that the top 
four companies accounted for 23% 
of all shipments in 1954 compared 
with 17% in 1947; but marketers, 
working in narrower classifications, 
can have figures which are less 
susceptible to contamination by dis- 
tortion. 


Horrible example . . By providing 
“specialization” and “coverage” ra- 
tios, the census bureau makes it 
possible for any informed user to 
recognize the weaknesses of figures 
for any of the 447 four-digit indus- 
try classifications. For example, the 
tables show that 91% of the ship- 
ments of bolts, nuts, washers and 
rivets industry (SIC 3494) are bolts, 
nuts, washers and rivets, with the 





industry accounting for 89% of all 
shipments of these products. On the 
other hand—to use an oft-cited 
“horrible example”’—89% of the 
shipments of 71 companies in the 
nails and spikes industry (3481) are 
nails and spikes, but companies 
primary to that industry produce 
oniy 19% of all nails and spikes that 

are shipped. 
Then look. what happens when 
Continued on page 94 
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ind Circulation: Engineering and Contractor Record Reader Preference: Besides having the highest to- 
_ has the highest total Canadian circulation in the field. tal readership of all Canadian publications in the field, 
Reaches more heavy construction contractors (4,095), according to independent research findings, Contract 
and more municipal engineers and officials (2,395) Record has the highest receivership and highest “pass 
Editorial Planning: Contract Record’s broad-based along” total. It is also rated “most useful to most 
we ‘ a: d respondents.” 
editorial content, clear presentation of ideas, an 
i i of up-to-the-minute facts and sd a 
en ee ne J STARCH" SERVICE COMING UP Beginning in 
figures has led readers to rate Contract Record “most December 1957, and for the February, April, July, 
useful for more features.” (Gruneau Research) August and December °58 issues, Contract Record 
will be “starched”. A Contract Record study during the 
Nationwide Distribution: This provides you with recent NIAA annual conference shows that among 
He , United States industrial advertisers, 83% now utilize 
all opportunities ~ present your sales messages to all “starched” publications to evaluate their advertising 
én your prospective customers — coast to coast. Jobs campaigns. ENGINEERING and CONTRACT REC- 
| be handled by contracting firms located thou- ORD is the first Canadian engineering construction 
ited may be : y & : : publication to offer advertisers this service. 
the sands of miles from actual construction sites. It takes [ 
the a national publication to reach them! 
— ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 
nies Reader Purchasing Power: Nearly half of Con- reaches all your prospective customers — coast to 
juce tract Record’s readers purchase or specify equipment coast. 
6 or materials in excess of $100,000 annually — and ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 
hen engineering construction in Canada is projected at a 1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. 
e 94 volume of $3.1 billion in 1957. It’s a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication. 
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the classifications move a step fur- 
ther, pulling together shipments and 


concentration ratios for each of , 


more than 1,000 commodities re- 
gardless of the industry where it is 
produced. Now coverage in each in- 
stance is 100%, and the elimination 
of secondary products has done 
away with the danger of impurities. 
Where the nails and spikes industry 
had shipments totaling $33,778,000 in 
1954, 11% of that total was products 
other than nails and spikes, and the 
total itself covered only 19% of all 
nails and spikes shipments. On a 
commodity basis, covering nails and 
spikes only, and including ship- 
ments of these products regardless 
of the industry where they were 
made, total shipments of nails and 
spikes are found to be $153,106,000 
for 1954. 


Who are ‘big four?’ . . And what 
about “concentration?” Where the 
“big four” among the 71 companies 
in the nails and spikes industry ac- 
counted for 32% of that industry’s 
production, the product tabulations 
show a big four—possibly not the 
same four companies—that account 
for 42% of all nails and spike ship- 
ments regardless of the industry in- 
volved. 

As predicted in INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING in June, the statistics, on an 
industry by industry basis, fail to 
disclose any clear-cut trend toward 
monopoly. While there are tables 
showing a substantial gain in the 
power of the “Big 50,” there is no 
comparable increase in the market 
shares of the next 50 or 150. Of the 
447 industries examined in the con- 
centration studies, there are 155 
where the big four increased their 
share of total shipments since 1947. 
On the other hand, there are 148 
where the big four are less solidly 
entrenched than they were when 
the first postwar Census of Manu- 
factures was taken. 

In 29 industries—including me- 
chanical stokers (3568), motor ve- 
hicles and parts (3717) and both 
malleable and gray iron foundries 
(3321, 3322), concentration in the 
big four increased by 10% or more; 
but there were also 29—although 
generally less significant industries 
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—where concentration decreased by 
10% or more. In 55 industries the 
increase by the big four ranged 
from 5 to 9%, and in 71 from 2 to 
4%. There were 52 industries where 
“concentration” dropped as much as 
5 to 9%, and 61 where it dropped 
2 to 4%. 

Because statistics lend themselves 
to all kinds of purposes, the concen- 
tration reports were engulfed in 
controversy even before they ap- 
peared. Without waiting to see what 
the reports would actually show, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
fired a blast warning of the mis- 
representations which can occur 
when census materials are used in- 
discriminately. 

Possibly the chamber was shoot- 
ing over the heads of the sophisti- 
cated to the members of the general 
public who may be reading about 
the Kefauver “administered price” 
hearings discussed in their daily 
newspapers. 

By themselves the reports of the 
census bureau and the anti-monop- 
oly subcommittee are notably in- 
offensive, offering only statistics and 
footnotes without a harsh word 
about anyone. 


Many questions .. Yet the very 
anonymity of the figures breeds 
danger for those who use them 
carelessly to discuss monopoly. Was 
the big gain in the power of the big 
50 the result of mergers? Of beating 
down competitors? Of new eco- 
nomic advantages gained from es- 
tablished leadership? Are these the 
same 50 which were among the big 
50 in 1947? Was the increase in 
power general throughout the group, 
or was it confined to companies in 
particular lines of activity? Does 
the increase represent a permanent 
shift, or is it a cyclical development, 
influenced by such factors as the 
upsurge in defense spending since 
1947, particularly in the aircraft in- 
dustry, and the more-than-average 
achievement of a handful of auto- 
mobile manufactures in 1954? 
These are questions which the 
statistics do not answer. Nor is there 
assurance that politicians, armed 
with these materials, will observe 
the cautions and restraints which 
census officials and committee staff 
personnel have so competently 
identified. © 























Hot dogs and vitamin pills . . New Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. ad campaign uses simple 
sketch drawings . to illustrate ‘’Pfiz- 
eriddles.’’ Copy .at bottom of ad solves 
riddle—with help of Pfizer chemical ap- 
plication. Shown above are vitamin pill 
and hot dog, in that order. 


Tired of droodles? How 
about a "Pfizeriddle?” 


Do you know how to: Put new 
life in an old oil well? Keep a sliced 
peach from turning brown? Keep a 
frankfurter in the pink? 

Such questions are “Pfizeriddles,” 
a new ad campaign by the Chemical 
Sales Div. of Chas. Pfizer & Co, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., chemical and phar- 
maceutical manufacturer. 

Each Pfizeriddle ad is dominated 
by two simple black and white 
drawings which look a little like 
droodles. Answers to the riddle 
appear at the bottom of the page. 
For instance, a drawing of a divided 
circle turns out to be a vitamin tab- 
let according to the answer at the 
bottom of the ad which states: 

“How to make the minerals added 
to vitamin tablets more digestible? 
Pharmaceutical manufacturers find 
the use of Pfizer Gluconates and 
Citrates as mineral carriers greatly 
reduces gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ance from these products.” 

Get the idea? 

The campaign is aimed at top 
management in the chemical, finan- 
cial, industrial and food and drug 
manufacturing fields. Objective is 
to indicate the broad range of bulk 
organic chemicals made by Pfizer 
and also their diversified applica- 
tions. ® 
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THIS TRADE-MARK quickly 
identifies Briggs & Stratton 
authorized service dealers and 
distributors in nearly 1900 classi- 
Ss. fied telephone directories. 
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al “WE GET LOTS OF CALLS 
0. through our listing under Briggs & 
r= Stratton in the Yellow Pages,” 


says Mechanic Gunnar Kathenes 


jf Smetn "TRADE MARK SERVICE LETS OUR 
MILLIONS OF ENGINE OWNERS KNOW 
WHERE SERVICE DEALERS ARE LOCATED" 


says W. B. Van Vleet 
Service Manager, Briggs & Stratton Corp. 





d of make grt products een bere! 


ly mand lve mower <a “There’s a Briggs & Stratton factory-approved service dealer in nearly 





a products for home. every community ...and that’s important to the people who buy our engines. 


manufacturers of my Mi 
tes & Stratton en. When they need service, they can easily find the nearest service dealer by 


their products. . . 





B Stratton engines looking for our trade-mark under ‘Engines—Gasoline’ in the Yellow Pages,” 
op explains Mr. Van Vleet. 
“ & STRATTON CORP. To see what other well-known industrial advertisers use Trade Mark Service, 
ug Wacaha s.sanboonsen just look in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. Trade Mark Serv- 
- foe dass Lc stlivian letat sees en ice helps buyers of industrial supplies and services find your authorized 
Ik : am . distributors easily and quickly. 
- BRIGGS & STRATTON uses this 1 j ; ; : 
a- Yellow Pages emblem in their Trade Mark Service can easily be tailored to your national, regional or 
. national advertising to direct more local markets. For further details call your telephone business office or look 


business to their dealers, in the consumer magazine section of Standard Rate & Data Service. 
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the same, I’m going to make a 
sporting proposal to you.” 

Following a brief description of 
Kelso-Burnett services and ref- 
erence to an ad from the Wall 
Street Journal, which is enclosed, 
the letter, signed by John J. Mc- 
Laughlin, ends: 

“Tf, after fifteen minutes, it ap- 
pears that you cannot use our serv- 
ices, then I promise you that Ill 
close the interview. That's my 
sporting proposition to you. There’s 
room at the bottom of this letter 
for your reaction.” 

Fair enough? 
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Company celebrates birthday, 
lets salesmen get “flighty” 


Helicopters may have their place 
in the world of modern industry, 
but with a Toledo, O., floor cover-, 
ing maker it’s homing pigeons. 

For one day, salesmen for the 
American Mat Corp. used pigeons 
to send their orders in to the home 
office. The stunt was part of the 
company’s 25th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The floor covering order banded 
to the pigeon returning from the 
greatest distance was filled free. 















Something old, something new . . Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. uses contrast to 
Promote its water heater control which now comes in new finish. Genuine ancient 
Roman coin and face-plate of water heater control, attached to handsome Roman- 





style brochure, were mailed to dealers. 





CASHING IN 


Markets new product 
with 2,000-year-old 
mail promotion 

As part of a unique advertising 


program, water heater manufac- 
turers have been receiving gifts 


of hard cash—hard Roman cash, 
that is. 
The genuine ancient Roman 


coins were part of a sample pack- 
age used to introduce a new 
“match-all” gray hard finish for the 
Unitrol 110 water heater control, 
product of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Grayson Controls Divi- 
sion. 

The 2,000-year-old coin came af- 
fixed to the cover of a handsome 
brochure. Also attached to the bro- 
chure was a sample face-plate of a 
Robertshaw-Fulton water heater 
control in the special new shade. 
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Each coin was individual and 
genuine and was purchased from a 
reliable numismatic house, accord- 
ing to The McCarty Co., Los An- 
geles, the company’s agency, which 
was responsible for conducting the 
campaign. 


Is your sales resistance 
high? Want to bet on it? 


Can you resist a sales letter? 

Kelso-Burnett Electric Co. has 
written one that appeals to the 
gambling instinct. “We lay you eight 
to one” you'll read it through. 

“Dear Sir . . It’s barely possible 
that you never feel the speculative 
urge present in most of us,” the let- 
ter from the Chicago electrical con- 
tracting company begins. “Maybe 
you never venture to back up your 
golf game with hard earned cash. . 
or redouble in spades . . or flip a 
coin for the scotch and soda. Just 


Continued on page 96B 
































Watch the birdie . . Mrs. D. W. Moor, 
wife of president of American Mat 
Corp., helps railway express man send 
Pigeons on journey to company sales- 
men. Homing pigeons were used by 
salesmen to return orders to head- 
quarters as anniversary stunt. Looking 
on (I. to r.) are Mr. Moor and B. H. 
Elzey, Railway Express. 





































After hours at the Round Table 


The conference is over. This month’s participants—top executives from leading 
mass production plants—have gone. Only a Production editor remains . . . 
staying to sift and analyze the significant ideas brought out at the monthly 
Round Table for more than 26,000 interested Production readers. Like all 
Production editorial, it will be timely, informative, authoritative . . . appealing 
solely to the specialized interests of mass production. 

As an advertiser you'll be interested in Production, too. It’s the only magazine 
that concentrates exclusively on the problems of mass production . . . pene- 
trates thoroughly the plants that buy over four fifths of all metalworking 
equipment and supplies. See your Production representative or write Bramson 
Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZzd 








SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 96 


Rubber and cotton and steel. . 
that's what V-belts are made of 

One way of promoting a product 
is to tell your prospective customers 
what goes into it. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has done just that in a 
5 x 7” two-color, 16-page brochure 
entitled “V-Belts, Their Raw Mate- 
rials.” A separate page, faced by a 
full-page illustration, is devoted to 
each component product. Sections 
on natural and synthetic rubber, 
cotton, synthetic cord, rubber chem- 
icals and steel cables, tell the source 
and function of each and its rela- 
tion to the whole. 


Brochure gains attention 
through modern art 


Portland Copper & Tank Works, 
South Portland, Me., uses a modern 
art treatment in its new 16-page 
brochure outlining its operations 
and services. 

The unusual cover painting, in 
full color, symbolizes the modern 
craftsmanship of Portland Copper. 





Happy character . 


ern service station operator, 


. ‘Hubert,’ cartoon personification of mod- 
is promoting Porta-Pak, new 


battery package with built-in carrying strap, for Willard Stor- 
age Battery Div., Cleveland. Hubert campaign includes direct 
mail and point-of-purchase pieces. Business publication inser- 
tions are also planned by Willard’s agency, Meldrum & Few- 


smith, Cleveland. 


Inside, the illustrated booklet re- 
views company history and operat- 
ing methods and describes Portland 
Copper’s technical advances in the 
fabrication of stainless steel and 
high temperature alloys in connec- 
tion with its work for the aviation, 
pulp and paper, chemical, petro- 




















PORTLAND COPPER & TANK WORKS, INC. 








Arty . . Full-color cover painting of Portland Copper & Tank Works brochure sym- 
bolizes company’s modern craftsmanship. Inside pages tell of company’s operations 
and technical advances. 
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leum, textile and food and beverage 
industries. 

The brochure was designed by 
Public Relations Graphics, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL 





Engineers taught 
how to use 
Goodrich products 


The plastic division of B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Marietta, O., realizes that before 
plant engineers will order vinyl pipe 
and sheeting, they have to know 
how to use it. 

So, the division is teaching them 
the techniques of fabricating and 
installing rigid “Koroseal.” Method 
used is a “school” brought into the 
engineers’ plant. The “school,” 
headed by James P. Regan, a Good- 
rich specialist, consists of a demon- 
stration unit which travels from 
city to city in a panel truck. 

Mr. Regan, in conducting classes 
in the plants, places heavy emphasis 
on practical demonstrations that 
“show the simplicity of working 
with Koroseal rigid vinyl pipe and 
sheeting.” He estimates that by the 
time he completes his 15-month 
tour, he will have traveled 50,000 
miles and will have conducted 1,000 
classes. a 
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The revolution 

that shook the world 
...and changed 

a way of life 


Centuries of trial and error — from medieval al- 
chemy to Thomas A. Edison’s perfection of the 
incandescent lamp — reached a fruitful climax 
with the production of electricity commercially in 
New York City. The year was 1882. 


In that year, POWER magazine was born — at the 
beginning of this “electrical revolution.” Through 
their electrical catechisms, POWER editors edu- 
cated a whole generation of steam-minded engi- 
neers: for the steam-electric world that was 
dawning. In so doing, they established a tradition 
of Leadership in Readership that has endured for 
three-quarters of a century. 


Today, at the beginning of what may prove to be 
the “nuclear revolution,” POWER leads an ever- 
growing power-field into the Atomic Age. Through 
its Nuclear Study Courses, Nuclear Energy Semi- 
nars and POWER TO GROW ... electrically pro- 
gram, POWER is preparing its 47,000 engineer- 
readers and power-field businessmen for this 
exciting World of Tomorrow. 


POWER’s dynamic journalism — with its sights 
aimed at an expanding power-field of the next 
twenty-five years — makes it the most logical prod- 
uct promotion medium for your equipment. Have 
you given careful consideration to a 1957-1958 
schedule in the sales pages of POWER? 


If you want to move a product put Power behind it 


McGraw-Hill @ 














your sales message is in good company | 


American Machinist publishes more editorial pages of 
interest to Metalworking production engineers and exe- 
cutives than any other Metalworking publication. 


It is all production . . . throughout all METALWORKING 





PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY BY THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





ly when you're in... American 
_Machinist 


of 
Ke- 


More Metalworking production engineers and executives subscribe to 
American Machinist than to any other Metalworking publication. 


Advertisers of products used in Metalworking plants put more pages, and 
invest more dollars, in American Machinist than in any other Metalworking 
publication. / 








American 
Machinist 


McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION ABD) app 


330 WEST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 








Company Communications 


Steel external scores 
with non-steel readers 


Here’s a company external that hand 


picks its readers—and makes sure 


most of them are outside its field. 


Surveys show it pays off. Here’s why. 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= Making friends in print is a 
habit with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the articulate 
spokesman for the iron and steel 
industry. The newspaper craft, case- 
hardened to handouts from the 
publicists around the country, has a 
wholesome respect for the accuracy, 
timeliness and objectivity of the 
material the institute drops on news 
desks. 

Twelve years ago the institute 
launched a bi-monthly magazine 
called “Steelways.” It would nor- 
mally be classified as an external 
association journal. Here the com- 
parison between “Steelways” and 
other association journals ends. The 
institute’s magazine bears no re- 
semblance to the badly edited, poor- 
ly designed and desperately dull 
association tageblatt which affronts 
too many desks around the nation. 

To give it a painstaking label, the 
institute publication is a public re- 
lations magazine. Its entire function 
is to acquaint opinion molders in 
national, state and community life 
with the practices and performances 
of the iron and steel industry. The 
editors hope to broaden their read- 
ers’ knowledge and understanding 
of the industry and, in so doing, 
heighten their respect for it. 


Hand-picked circulation . . The 
magazine reaches a hand-picked 
audience of 100,000 people. One copy 
out of five goes to individual com- 
pany members for distribution to 
staff, key supervision and others of 
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the companies’ selection. The re- 
maining four go to persons prom- 
inent in national or community life. 
Among the groups “Steelways” 
reaches are members of Congress; 
certain selected educators at both 
the college and high school levels; 
government officials; state legisla- 
tors; heads of federated groups and 
clubs; engineers; farm leaders; 
labor leaders; industrialists; promi- 
nent clergymen; scientists; editorial 
writers and columnists; news edi- 
tors and commentators in press, 
television and radio; librarians and 
some of the more important pro- 
fessional people. 

Most of these people, it’s obvious, 
are extremely busy and already re- 


Steelways 





‘ 


Progressive p.r. . . ‘’Steelways,’’ external 
of American Iron and Steel Institute, 
tells human side of steel story to people 
not primarily concerned with steel. 


ceive a large amount of printed 
matter. Generally, they are not 
connected with the iron and steel 
industry, nor do they have any par- 
ticular reason for having an interest 
in it. “Steelways” editors recognize 
that—if they are to catch the read- 
er’s eye—they must establish quick- 
ly an identity of interests. The 
editors ask the reader for his time; 
they know they must give him 
something solid in exchange for it. 


73% return .. Company com- 
munications people could safely 
take a cue from the circulation 
checking policies of “Steelways.” In 
April, for example, 17,300 educators 
on the mailing list were polled. Four 
weeks later a total of 12,600 replies 
had been received. This was an 
astonishing 73% of the total! Even 
more significantly, less than one- 
half of one per cent of the total 
came back as undeliverable—satis- 
fying proof that waste circulation 
was almost non-existent. 

The publication has been depth- 
surveyed three times, by three dif- 
ferent organizations—Opinion Re- 
search, Eastman and Starch. The 
most recent survey disclosed that, 
in the surveyors’ own words, “the 
magazine far surpasses the company 
magazine average in both picture 
observation and reading.” Without 
prompting of any kind, 68% of per- 
sons interviewed in the latest sur- 
vey could remember “Steelways” 
and call attention to specific features 
of it. 


Hits the wires . . Since it is a pub- 
lic relations medium, its editors 
watch for articles which can be re- 
layed to greater publics through the 
press. Before an issue appears, calls 
are made upon the wire services, 
press syndicates, Sunday supple- 
ments, special feature and editorial 
departments. Material from “Steel- 
ways” often hits the wires. Releases 
are prepared and mailed to about 
800 dailies and the larger weeklies. 
One story which appeared recently 
in “Steelways” was highlighted in 
news form in newspapers with a 
total circulation of 67 million read- 
ers. Here is a real cue for the edi- 
tors of company . papers, whose 
products are rarely brought to the 

attention of the general press. 
“Steelways’ has invaded the cam- 
Continued on page 102 
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? A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 
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n 
t. 2 
AstronauticS’” editorial objective is to provide broad interpretative coverage of the mulTti- 
. billion dollar guided missile and rocket industry in an accurate, authoritative 
: manner. Here is how this objective is reflected in three typical features ap- 
In pearing in the August issue. 
rs 
ir 
= The first authorized account of the Air Force Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
- Program and its relationship to past and future developments by the "Chief 
Scientist" of the program. 
al 
S- Systems engineering and technical direction for the vast ICBM and IRBM 
on progroms have been entrusted to The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. by the Air 
Force. Simon Ramo, the company's executive vice-president was invited by 
— ASTRONAUTICS to prepare this article, the first of its kind to be released. 
h- Simon Ramo 
f- 
e- 
he A look at what the future holds for the guided missile and rocket industry by 
at, one of the industry's top management men. 
he 
ny Dan A. Kimball is a World War | Army pilot whose lifelong interest in 
ire aviation has led him to the presidency of Aerojet-General Corp. He served 
ut as Secretary of Navy from July 1951 to January 1953, after previously 
y= Ban A. Unboll having been Assistant Secretary for Air and Under Secretary. 
r- 
7s” 
a A full-scale examination of tomorrow's rocket propellants by one of the most 
advanced thinkers in the field. 
ib- 
ors Fritz Zwicky is professor of astrophysics at Cal Tech, staff astronomer 
re- at the Mount Wilson and Palomar Mountain Observoiories, chief research 
the consultant of Aerojet-General and was recently named scientific adviser to 
sll ia Hycon Mfg. Co. 
. Fritz Zwicky 
es, 
le- 
rial Astronautics’ is being edited to meet the “need to know” requirements of over 12,000 
el engineers, scientists and military leaders responsible for research, design, 
ses baa ; 
we development, production and utilization in the industry. ASTRONAUTICS 
ies. should be on the advertising schedule of every manufacturer interested in 
itly selling to this profitable and increasingly competitive market. For informa- 
: zi tion about ASTRONAUTICS and its market contact: 
wit 
odi- 
10se . . 
the American Rocket Society 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
am=- 
, 102 PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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for selling the key buying 
factors in the Appliance and 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Manufacturing Industry 





f Applian e 





Basic oo vss ac 


sell an industry whose importance in the 
overall metalworking market can be seen in production and sales 
figures for 1956 (typical segments only): 


Product Units shipped Retail Value 
Air conditioners, roorn 1,770,000 $ 495,400,000 
Electrical appliances 79,942,000 $5,191,351,200 
Cooking & neating equipment 

(non-electric) 9,570,988 $ 730,000,000 
Home laundry equipment 

(domestic only) 6,227,000 $1,034,916,481 
Plumbing ware 6,001,302 Not available 
Steel containers 114,381,000 Not available 
Steel kitchen cabinets 3,641,000 $ 188,395,000 
Vacuum cleaners 3,721,870 $ 353,577,650 
BASIC . . . because its circulation has grown with its field. Today, 


MPM is directed te over 11,500 qualified readers — top management, 
purchasing, engineering and key plant management and supervision 
— with circulation 100% verified under BPA audit regulations. 

BASIC . . . because its complete editorial service ‘from raw metal 
to finished product" makes METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 
the prime source of industry news and information for its qualified 
audience. MPM is now in its 14th year of service to the industry. 


MPM . . . your BASIC buy to sell the field of appliance 
and fabricated metal products manufacturing! 











Metal Products Manufacturing 
sete CRase PUBLICATIONS NB 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE ¢ ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Established 1944 
TErrace 4-5280 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 100 


pus: It is used in 50 different courses 
in 70 colleges and universities. It is 
used frequently in employe indoc- 
trination programs and in employe 
training, as well as for speeches by 
industrialists and sermons by cler- 
gymen. Hospitals receive it, and 
study clubs also have put it to good 
use. 

Unlike most company publica- 
tions, “Steelways” purchases mate- 
rial from well-known outside au- 
thors. Company publication editors 
have no such luxury as authors’ 
fees built into their budgets, of 
course, but the circumstance of 
outside contributions helps “Steel- 
ways” maintain a constant editorial 
freshness and an objective view- 
point. 


Readers respond .. Does “Steel- 
ways” have a favorable impact upon 
its readers? The surveys show that 
it does, indeed. In the most recent 
survey, pollsters asked identical 
questions of two groups—repre- 
sentatives of the general public who 
are not “Steelways” readers, and 
representative readers of the maga- 
zine. The general public respondents 
said steel was only third in having 
the best working conditions; “Steel- 
ways” readers said it was first. The 
general public said steel was the 
most dangerous industry in which 
to work, but “Steelways” readers 
correctly placed steel well down 
the list of major industries. The 
general _ public representatives 
placed steel third when it came to 
friendly relations with employes, 
but “Steelways” readers are con- 
vinced that it is first, and put it 
there. “Steelways” readers said also 
that steel pays the highest average 
hourly wage and provides the best 
employe benefits. 

Making friends in print ‘is no 
simple accomplishment, because the 
personality of the publisher and the 
editor show through. If the publica- 
tion has won a substantial following, 
it’s obvious that the intent must 
have been good in the first place. 
This is certainly true of “Steel- 
ways,” and its good intent has been 
soundly supplemented by an ex- 
cellent follow-through. " 
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d WORLD'S LARGEST AIR-CONDITIONED BUILDING 

d NEW SOCONY MOBIL SKYSCRAPER, N. Y C. 

ig 

rs ' 

‘) i! 

’ iH 

of The newest skyscraper in New York City is ph 

of the 44-story Socony Mobil Building, completed ea 

a last Fall. Because it is the world’s largest fully bill 

al air-conditioned building, enormous amounts ill 

T= of insulating material for the control of tem- He 
perature, vapor and sound were needed. For jit i 
these materials Socony Mobil architects speci- tt 

fied QOwens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation iy 

‘. products. || 1 

n it 

at Getting a photographic record of the fabri- l 

nt cation and installation of OCF products used 

al in the building (over 15 miles of Fiberglas and 

wn Kaylo® pipe insulation) seemed like a problem 

a until OCF’s Advertising and Promotion De- 

q partment gave the assignment to the United 

Press Commercial Photography Division. : 

ts U. P. photographed each step at the right ; 

1g lime and place. The result was more than 60 ' 

“a authentic, usable photographs that iat 

- provided a gold-mine of adver- HH 

i tising, promotion and_ publicity ‘(Bs 
materials. fe 

ch hs 

rs If you need case histories or ie 

m photographs (black and white or 

he color) for ads, brochures, house 

es organs, publicity, the U. P. Com- 

ts mercial Photography Division is 

on ready to serve you... any- 

where... anytime. Just fill - 

out the handy coupon below hate 

* or telephone us at PEnnsyl- HL 

SO vania 6-8500 to obtain com- na 

ge plete information. 

” ® T.M. Reg. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Inc 

*T.M. (Reg. U.S. Pat Off.) O-C.F Corp 

no 

he ; 

he U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 

ere is a documented word-and- 

| picture report of your prod- 

8, uct or service as it is used 

ist by your customers. You get 

ce. a package—in duplicate— 

a]- consisting of a summary of 

- findings, list of questions 

| and answers, signed state- 

psi ments, photograph releases, 

8 and photographs. 
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FIBERGLAS* Insulation 
used on air ducts 


FIBERGLAS Insulation 
used on piping 


FIBERGLAS Acoustical 
Tile used on ceilings 


Ci 


BS bRaGGa 
Sime aTUNAT 


) AL - it Ey Heal Wel Wee Be 


Harlow M. Church, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me complete information, including costs, about the services 


checked: 
C1 Pictorial Research Reports 
() Photographic assignments 
C] Color photography 


Name 


[) Advertising and studio photography 
() Location and publicity photography 
[J Color prints — all types 





Title 





Company 





Address. 


IM-8-57 
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YOURS FREE! 


Booklet 


New Reader 


The ability (or lack of it) of over 100 different 
art, layout, headline and copy characteristics 
to interest readers of POWER ENGINEERING 
is shown in this new booklet. Over 1200 
different Readex-rated advertisements were 
analyzed by J. W. Rosberg, Director of Re- 
search of The Buchen Company and nation- 
ally known readership research authority. 

The booklet, “‘How to Improve Readex 
Interest Ratings in POWER ENGINEERING,” 
presents the facts with charts, text and 


Reveals 


Interest Facts 


examples. All costs were underwritten by 
POWER ENGINEERING to help advertisers ob- 
tain even greater value and better results 
from its audience of 40,000 engineers inter- 
ested in power generation, transmission, 
distribution and use. 

To obtain a free copy of this valuable new 
booklet, call the POWER ENGINEERING repre- 
sentative near you (see list below) or write 
Technical Publishing Company on your 
business letterhead. 





TRY THIS QUIZ! YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWERS IN JUST ONE CHART 


OF THIS SURPRISING WORK. 


WHICH OF THESE IS MORE LIKELY TO SUCCEED IN 
INTERESTING READERS OF Power Engineering: 

















Power Engineering 


Technical Publishing Co., 308 E. James Street, Barrington, Illinois 


New York 17 
Joseph E. Halloran 


1613 Graybar Bidg. 


Murray Hill 5-3779 


Chicago 3 

Warren F. Saas 
110 S. Dearborn St. 
Dearborn 2-5453 


Ohio 
William L. Black 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
(Akron) Swandale 4-8736 
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Dramatic situation or. 
Product feature or 


Engineering drawing or. 


testimonial? 
product in use? 


symbolic design? 


Publisher also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


Philadelphia 

Oscar Wilds 

1235 Jericho Road 
Abington, Pa. 
Turner 7-6688 


Pittsburgh 19 
Robert R. Anderson 
404 Frick Bidg. 
Court 1-4878 


New England 
Charles R. Lippold 
5 Spring St. 
Riverside, Conn. 
Neptune 7-2210 


Representatives: 


San Francisco 5 

J. Leslie Meek 
McDonald-Thompson 
625 Market St. 
Yukon 6-0647 


Los Angeles 5 
Connie J. Grabb 
McDonald-Thompson 
3727 W. 6th St. 
Dunkirk 7-5391 


Seattle 1 

T. Harry Abney 
McDonald-Thompson 
1008 Western Ave. 
Elliott 3767 





Denver 2 

Robert H. Heidersbach 
McDonald-Thompson 

222 Colorado National Bank Bidg. 
Keystone 4-4669 


Houston 6 

Frank N. Vickrey 
McDonald-Thompson 
3217 Montrose Bidg. 
Jackson 9-6711 


Tulsa 4 

Ted R. Trautman 
McDonald-Thompson 
2010 South Utica 
Riverside 3-1981 
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YOUR TARGET... 


THE SC } TH is your 


BIGGEST MARKET* 
que 
* 
textile 
te 
e 


covers it like a blanket! 





Textile Bulletin is the only exclusively 
Spin-Weave journal of the textile 
industry. 


It is edited solely for the men who own 
and operate Southern mills . . . deals 
only with problems and _ conditions 
which exist in Southern Spin-Weave 
mills and processing plants. The South- 
ern Slant is a precious plus . . . found 
only in Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin gives complete—100% 
—coverage of the- South’s Spin-Weave 
mills and their dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


apes: SPECIAL NOTE! 


If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 


CLARK 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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PROBLEMS 


14 SUGGESTIONS 


Visitor services 


gain popularity 
at trade shows 





= We participate in only one major 
trade show a year . . usually in 
October or November. However we 
take a fairly large space, and do as 
much as possible to present an in- 
teresting, helpful and informative 
exhibit. 

This year, we want to add what I 
call, for want of a better name, a 
“visitor service” feature to our ex- 
hibit. What I have in mind is some- 
thing like an “information and mes- 
sage center’ which is a clearing 
point for notes and messages to and 
from other persons attending the 
show, or a picture taking set-up 
where visitors pose for pictures, 
and prints are later mailed to their 
homes or offices. 

Other exhibitors have already 
adopted these two ideas, and I'd 
like to come up with something 
just as good, but different. Can you 
make any suggestions? . . Manager 
of Public Relations and Advertising. 


= More and more exhibitors are 
turning to the “visitor service” idea. 
Here are a few possibilities: 


1. Conduct a “What to See” serv- 
ice. Many people attending a con- 
vention like to take some time off, 
and do a little local sightseeing. 
You could print simple maps of the 
city, and hire an attractive local 
girl to mark suggested routes for 
sightseeing tours. If you want to 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


take the idea a step farther, charter 
a local bus by the day, and give tour 
tickets to interested persons. 


2. Offer a “Where to Eat” service. 
Compile a list of eating places by 
type, price, location, etc. Visitors 
could come to your exhibit for in- 
formation on the best Italian res- 
taurants, the best Chinese food, and 
so on. 


3. We remember one exhibitor who 
had a shoe shine stand in his space, 
and offered free shines to all 
comers. 


4. You could make arrangements 
with a local theater ticket agency to 
open a temporary branch in your 
exhibit space, and handle reserva- 
tions without the usual mark-up. 
You probably could pay the agency 
a flat fee for the period of the show. 


5. Some exhibitors have a pretty 
girl complete with a big stack of 
carnations, pinning them on exhibit 
visitors. 


6. Another possibility is to have a 
Coke machine busily dispensing 
Cokes with your compliments. If 
you wanted to plan in advance a 
little, you could have your company 
or product name printed on the 
paper cups. 


7. Many convention visitors have 
need to contact their home offices. 
You could arrange for one section 
of your exhibit to house one or two 
teletypes, and offer a free conven- 
tion-to-office teletype service. This 
might not be as costly as you think. 


Although exhibit space was not 
available at the recent annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association in New 
York, various publishers offered a 
number of imaginative services. 
Here are a few of them: 

Continued on page 108 
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“A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ( 












the only magazine 
devoted exclusively 
totheproblems;. .. ' 
eT Industrial 
of industrial Packaging 
packaging ~ 

















American manufacturers spend billions of dollars annually to 
package, wrap, bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bundle, strap, 
and protect industrial products so they can be moved to their 
points of end use. The size, weight, shape and consistency of 
these products are legion. Each presents its own problem of 
containment. The basic problem is to deliver the product in its 
original condition, which often isn’t as easy as it sounds. 


This is the purpose to which Industrial Packaging is devoted — 
to help industry solve its packaging problems — to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. Industrial Packaging is the 
only magazine that reaches the key buyers in the multi-billion 
dollar industrial packaging market. 


gets to the market! Industrial Packaging covers America’s lead- 
ing industries, It reaches the corporations that account for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s industrial sales. 


gets to the buyers! Buyers of industrial packaging materials 
and supplies hold many different titles. You can’t pick them out by 
an across-the-board title. Industrial Packaging has singled out the 
key buyers in every leading industrial plant. (It took two years 
to do it) 


gets sales results! Leading suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment recognize the sales power of Industrial Packaging. It is taking 
their sales stories to buyers who place the big orders — to the men 
who influence purchasing. 





want a share of this market? get this book! 
Industrial Packaging has prepared a 
special booklet to help you sell this 
multi-billion dollar market. It shows 
what the market is made of — where it 
is — who the buyers are — how Indus- 
trial Packaging reaches the buyers — 
how Industrial Packaging’s editorial 
holds reader interest — and many more 
important facts. Fifteen minutes with 
this book will open your eyes to new 
sales horizons. Write for your copy to- 
day. It’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


Haywood Publishing Co., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











aga 
SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Illinois New York 22, New York West Coast 


6 North Michigan Ave. 128 East 56th Street McDonald-Thompson 

Wm. H. Mathee, Jr. H. C. Abramson, Jr. San Francisco—Seattle 

Donald R. Crane Los Angeles—Houston 
Denver—Tulsa 
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PROBLEMS .. 
continued from p. 106 


1. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. operated a breakfast dining 
room where any one attending the 
convention could drop in for rolls, 
cereal, juices, coffee, or milk. 





Manhunt . . Convention goer finds his 
friends through Conover-Mast directory. 


2. Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 
offered a Convention Directory 
Service which listed the names of 
all those attending the conference 

. and also the hotels where they 
were registered. 


3. Thomas Publishing Co., distrib- 
uted maps of the city of New York. 


4. Fortune chartered a large pleas- 
ure steamer, and gave out tickets 
for an evening cruise, complete with 
drinks and snacks. 








4 j 

At last! . . Unidentified McGraw-Hill 
editor relaxes after exhausting five days 
working on conference daily. 





5. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
published a convention daily news- 
paper reporting day-to-day news 
and activities of the convention. 


6. U. S. News & World Report 
maintained an information and 
message center similar to the one 
you mentioned in your question. 


7. Most publishers maintained hos- 
pitality suites where weary NIAA- 
ers could stop for a short one, and 
a snack. ® 
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There’s no stopping the new Railway Age! 


And every new week brings it closer. What other field of 
transportation can begin to match the railroads for inven- 
tiveness and solid.planning today? 

Think of...revolutionary electronic automated freight 
yards e centrally controlled operation of high-speed main 
lines e microwave communications e electronic computers 
e gas-turbine power already augmenting dieselization e 
radical lightweight passenger cars e shipper-tailored 
freight equipment e TV ticket controls. 


Railroad expenditures for new improvements are up 
22% over 1956. Among all industries, only public utili- 
ties show a comparable rate of increase. 


Truth is—there’s a new railway age on the way. And 
recording developments of this market-in-motion requires 
a time-saving weekly—like RAILWAY AGE—the industry’s 
only newsweekly. It’s every advertiser’s clear, fast track 
to top buying echelons in railroad management. 


Timely, authoritative, RAILWAY AGE is the solid reatling 
choice among men who make the railways’ top buying 
decisions. Wherever management men are thinking, 
working, planning the new railway age—you’ll find your 
weekly railroad magazine— RaiLway AGE. Is it carrying 
your advertising? 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION © 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 















; top management 


‘FORUM 





Should advertising be aimed 
at building securities value? 


To find the answer to that question, IM went to the top executives 
of five industrial companies. The background of the question is in 
the expanding U. S. economy, which calls for increasingly massive 
capital investments, and, therefore, more new stock issues by indus- 
try. Investment experts, of course, point out that corporate and prod- 
uct advertising enhance the value of a company’s securities. And the 
five top executives were asked: “Do you think most industrial com- 
panies take this factor of increased securities value into considera- 
tion in deciding upon advertising? Should it be a major or a minor 
factor or not considered at all?” Their answers appear below. 


Ads aim at investors 
as well as buyers 


By L. J. Fageol 
President 
Twin Coach Co. 
Kent, O. 





= The major objective of every 
industrial advertising campaign 
should be, in my opinion, the sale 
of products or services. 

However, I also believe that the 
average company is keenly aware 
of the manner in which good prod- 
uct advertising enhances its repu- 
tation and influences the investing 
public. 

At Twin Coach, we do not con- 
sider the possible effect upon our 
securities’ value as the major fac- 
tor in establishing advertising pro- 
grams. But, in weighing and select- 
ing media, we invariably try to 
favor publications which reach in- 
vestors as well as buyers of our 
manufactured items. We recognize 
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that it is rapidly becoming impos- 
sible for any company, which wishes 
to engage in large scale operations, 
to do so without public financing. 
Therefore, we consider it essential 
to build and retain public good will 
and we know of no better way in 
which this can be accomplished 
than through intelligent, friendly, 
honest advertising. = 


Ads sell both product 
value, company stability 


By George C. Wilde 
President 

Macwhyte Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


# I think most industrial compa- 
nies are aware of the part played by 
advertising in increasing securities 
value even though the subject mat- 
ter of their advertising campaigns 
is devoted to product design and 
use. It seems to me that effective 


advertisements designed to accom- 
plish acceptance of a company’s 
products lead to recognition by po- 
tential investors of the company’s 
worth. 

The effect upon the value of our 
securities is not a major factor in 
our consideration of an advertis- 
ing program, yet in keeping with 
our belief thet acceptance of a 
company’s products and recognition 
of a company’s integrity are in- 
separable, Macwhyte advertisements 
are prepared in a manner intended 
to convey company responsibility 
and stability as well as product 
value. 

We try never to lose sight of the 
fact that banks, investment houses, 
investors, as well as distributors 
and consumers, form definite opin- 
ions of the company through its 
advertising pages. 5 


Securities should not 
determine ad program 


By Robert H. Hoge 
President 

Clark Controller Co 
Cleveland 





® It is certainly true that “corpo- 
rate and product advertising en- 
hance the value of a company’s 
securities by building prestige or 
simply by making the company’s 
name known.” 

To the extent that the stock mar- 
ket is a healthy indicator of true 
worth in an organization and also 
to the extent that it reflects the 
growth possibilities of that organi- 
zation, everything done by manage- 
ment to build a better company 
tends to increase securities’ value. 

Therefore, in the sense that all 
proper managers are concerned 
with growth of their company they 
are indirectly concerned with the 
securities market. 

On the other hand, I would con- 
sider it poor company policy to per- 
mit securities’ value to be a major 
factor in determining the advertis- 
ing program. It is, of course, an in- 
direct factor in the sense referred 
to above. My experience indicates 

Continued on page 112 





CONTRACTORS 


Heating 
Piping & 
Air Conditioning 


ENGINEERS 
in LARGE 
BUILDINGS 





ENGINEERS 
in INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


VS 


TO SCORE in Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
you must touch ALL these bases 


Sign up the star performer in the industrial- turers. Alone or in combination these factors 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 





large building league for your sales team. 


Your advertising in Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning will get to EACH of the all- 
important bases . . . will meet face-to-face 
those who count — the engineers and mechan- 
ical (heating, piping and air conditioning) 
contractors indicated above PLUS the top 
wholesalers and original equipment manufac- 


® @ 


purchase-control every job. 

What else do they have in common? To- 
gether they form the reader-audience of 
HP&AC. HP&AC has the largest and only 
fully paid (ABC) circulation . . . more adver- 
tising by over 2 to | from more advertisers 

. more editorial pages by far. 

Doesn't it make sense to make HP&AC your 
No. | advertising medium? 


A 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning @ 


eae 6 .N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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cy 

display 
WITH A FLAIR FOR 
sales 
»»» AN EXCLUSIVE 


design 





Dayton Tire’s display, a strong depar- 
ture from the conventional, is another 
DISPLAY SALES design with a flair. 
A flair that commands interest... 
invites sales! Styled to dramatize a 
full-size print of the tread, this color- 
ful metal and wood unit features a 
built-in literature rack. Profit from a 
sturdy, imaginative display with vivid 
point-of-sale appeal. Creative design 
is but one of the many facets of DIS- 
PLAY SALES’ complete display service 
available to all manufacturers. Write 
for facts. 


% 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST ST. © CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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| FORUM... 


continued from p. 110 


| that managers who are often most 
| sensitive to the needs of their com- 
| pany and who are constantly in- 
| augurating programs for its growth 
are not good judges of what would 
affect the value of securities on a 
| short-range basis. 

I consider it good company policy 
to believe that what is done to build 
a strong, secure company with a 
forward looking program will as a 


| matter of. course affect the long- 


range value of our securities in a 
healthy market. ® 


| Hard sell ads sell 


| securities indirectly 


By D. A. Gaudion 
Executive 
Vice-President 
The Pfaudler Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





® Stockholder relations and com- 
munications, like employe relations 
and communications, have been re- 
ceiving greatly increased attention 
in the past decade as corporate 
management has changed from 
“owner management” to so-called 
“professional management.” An- 
nual reports have been dressed up 
to obtain higher readership and “in- 
stitutional” advertising has been 
expanded. We feel that in some 


| cases this has been carried to an 
| extreme, particularly by companies 


such as ourselves who produce 


| capital goods and cannot benefit 
| very directly, since our stockholders 


are not likely to be potential cus- 
tomers for our products. 
We believe that the performance 


| of the company is the primary con- 
| cern of investors and the basis on 


which the securities of that com- 
pany are valued. Obviously this 


| story must be communicated to the 
| stockholders. We do not believe that 


advertising should be used to “in- 
crease the securities value of our 
company.” We have always, how- 


ever, felt that a strong product’ 


advertising campaign directed spe- 


| cifically to our potential customers 





also builds the company’s name and 
is an absolute essential to our busi- 
ness. This advertising should ex- 
tend into the management group 
with an “institutional” approach be- 
cause they are an important buy- 
ing factor in our equipment. 

In summary then, we feel that 
by building our company name 
among our customers we_ are 
strengthening the company to the 
benefit of our stockholders and this 
should be reflected in the value of 
our securities. 5 


Advertise for profit, 
not securities’ value 


By Noah L. Butkin 
President 

Alloys & Chemicals 
Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


= Alloys & Chemicals, as well as 
other industrial companies in Cleve- 
land, is in the process of expanding 
and developing. 

It is interesting to note that this 
expansion is going on despite the 
temporary lull in certain phases of 
the economy which have affected 
segments of American industry. 

We at Alloys & Chemicals do not 
consider the value of our securities 
an important factor in our expan- 
sion decision. We are an operating 
company and do not look forward 
to liquidation. We are more im- 
mediately concerned with a problem 
of maintaining an efficient level in 
the light of increased operating cost 
and sharpening competition. Our 
decisions on plant improvement, as 
well as increased advertising, are 
closely associated with a desire to 
maintain a _ profitable picture 
through an increased volume of 
sales and a lower cost of production. 

It is my personal conviction that 
every company which proposes to 
continue operation in the future 
must concern itself with prod- 
uct development and resulting ex- 
pansion of product advertising. In- 
creased sales and manufacturing 
efficiencies will lead to stronger 
profit pictures. Upon this foundation 
is the true value of securities based 
in the market, place. . 
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Left to right: Wm. F. Schleicher, Editorial Director of Hitchcock publications, 
talks with Wm. C. Beverung, Sales Engineer, and Hal W. Franke, Advertising 
Manager, of Kearney and Trecker, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


The metalworking industry continues to spawn 
revolutionary new equipment in its big push to- 
ward more and more efficient production through 
advanced mechanization. Kearney and Trecker of 
Milwaukee has contributed to this trend with one 
of the latest developments in programming ma- 
chinery. This giant machine tool with an electronic 
brain, will speed production of wing components 
for one of the nation’s leading aircraft manufac- 
turers. It performs complicated, completely auto- 
matic operations, all governed by tape recorded 
control devices. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


Bill Schleicher, the man from Hitchcock, didn’t 
just wander into the above scene. His trip to 
Kearney and Trecker was part of a well planned, 
continuous probe of what the metalworking in- 
dustry is doing today—and what it most likely 
will be doing tomorrow. Hitchcock publications in 
fact, cover three big areas of industry—Metal- 
working, Woodworking, and Public Passenger 
Transportation. Superior editorial treatment in 
these publications creates vital readership which 
is a most important asset Hitchcock publications 
convey to users of their advertising pages ... Write 


for DATA FILES. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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Advertising Volume 





July/volume 4.5% (in pages) over 1956 


in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


Year to date/volume 4.2% (in pages) over 1956 









































































































































1957 1956 pagechange % change 1957 1956 pagechange % change 
Industrial 26,713 25,100 + 1,613 + 6.4 Industrial 201,976 190,321 +11,655 +61 
Product News* 2,855 2,895 = 40 — 14 Product News* 23,224 23,024 + 200 + 0.9 
Trade 4,901 5,248 =< oar — 6.6 Trade 39,739 42,045 — 2,306 — 5:5 
Class 3,152 2,857 + 295 +10.3 Class 25,530 23,916 + 1,614 + 6.7 
Export 1,258 1,095 + 163 +149 Export 8,747 7,973 + 774 + 9.7 
Total 38,879 37,195 + 1,684 + 45 Total 299,216 287,279 +11,937 + 4,2 
*1/9 page units *1/9 page units 
July pages pages to date July pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Aeronautical Engineering Review -— 81 78 611 579 Construction News Public Works 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Issue 123 98 851 734 
Ventilating 68 74 685 648 Constructor 153 151 604 588 
Air Force 52 69 472 493 Consulting Engineer —...__.. 104 72 776 479 
American Aviation (bi-w.) — 2 137 882 865 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
American Boxmaker — 24 25 208 203 (7x10 ad units) 179 135 1444 1246 
American Brewer 37 43 256 290 Control Engineering —— 136 101 959 682 
American Builder \|]129. 156 1292 1415 Dairy Record (w.) 60 56 446 430 
American City 152 157. 1206 1178 Design News (semi-mo.) — 260 239 2110 1982 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.)_ 798 101 655 671 Diesel Power 55 68 334 407 
American Gas Journal ——________. 21 18 170 144 Diesel Progress (9x12)® _... 38 40 362 410 
American Machinist (bi-w.) — _ 7493 496 3403 3450 Distribution Age 63 70 739 772 
American Milk Review -._. 66 68 500 521 Dixie Contractor (w.) — aoe 155 1076 1145 
American Printer 11 14 152 162 Drilling 136 122 865 860 
Analytical Chemistry — ~~. 157 44 466 418 Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) — 145 137 2247 . 3435 
Appliance Manufacturer —...._.. 75 61 620 497 Electrical Construction & Mntce. _. 7172 143 1226 1099 
Architectural Forum —... 163 174 1307 1336 Electrical Design News’ 83 99 640 197 
Architectural Record® [||276 249 1933 1882 Electrical Engineering —... 93 86 727 649 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) __ 250 244 1832 £1878 Electrical Manufacturing 226 227 1853 1784 
Aviation Age 233 161 1887 1564 Electrical South 68 59 473 453 
Aviation Week 1390 342 3014 2617 Electrical West 83 83 723 634 
Bakers Weekly 178 176 1293 1227 Electrical World (w.) —— —-— ———. 7400 369 2844 2741 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) — *99 106 919 985 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) -_.... 254 165. (i7i2 We 
Bedding 77 83 581 606 Electronic Equipment —-.____.. 62 64 543 512 
Better Roads 42 39 325 302 Electronics (tri-mo.) ._ **310. . 7309: 3280. 33127 
Boxboard Containers — 61 52 481 44] Engineering & Mining Journal —... 142 140 1269 1256 
Brewers’ Digest 39 43 313 308 Engineering News-Record (w.) —...- 1400 373 3168 2803 
Brick & Clay Record — 50 49 462 44) Excavating Engineer —— —._-.. 45 41 325 309 
Building Products 60 34 437 213 Factory Management & Mntce. _.... 244 242 1954 1740 
Butane-Propane News __......... 66 88 506 665 Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 93 89, 685 677 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) ||’27 29 265 --250 Fire Engineering ————————_.____. 37 AB. 905 S75 
Ceramic Industry 60 59 612 553 Fleet Owner 166 136 1197 999 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.). +295 278 2163 2003 Food Engineering 123 132 963 931 
Chemical Engineering 320 314 2436 2307 Food Packer 28 26 217 243 
Chemical Engineering ee cee SEES 83 730 593 Food ‘Processing 2 76 84 678 * 656 
Chemical Processing fo ee 193 1546 1459 Foundry 166 166 1356 1411 
Cini ek 259 2068 1984 Gas. : 78 87 623 691 
Civil Engineering —...........-.-.... 62 62 549 498 Graphic Arts Monthly (AYox6Y2) — aN 187 187. 1528 1495 
Coal Age §234 §220 1100 969 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 191 186 1489 1381 
Coal Utilization’ 23 30 224 239 House & Home 165 234 1217 1372 
Combustion 45 48 332 370 ice: Cream’ Review 2 1S7 65 508 557 
Commercial Car Journal — 155 189 1303 1295 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 7°73 69 564 543 
Concrete Products ~~~... 32 29 282 266 Industrial Development —____ su 20 25 153 118 
Construction (bi-w.) -________..._ "142 125 883 791 Industrial Finishing ax6i2) ~ moar 72 70 566 527 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 262 242 1813 1707 Industrial Laboratories —..... 5 85 81 669 657 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) —.......... 1244 239 +1813 = 1684 Industrial Packaging —......... 31 30 224 248 
Constructioneer (w.) —.-__-__. 252° °212.--. 3810. 1655 lndustry Power: 020 ee 26° 25 > es 
Construction Equipment — 127 122 1049 974 ee Oc SMES aii eae cee Pr No cee 96 79 576 497 
Construction Methods & Equipment 226 201 1560 1275 Iron Age (w.) _. 7455 407 3602 3499 
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flectrical Power Generation 





SPOKESMAN FOR THE MOST HIGHLY ELECTRIFIED REGION OF THE U. S. 


Advertising in Electrical West 
will help you get more sales 
in the largest and fastest growing 


electrical market in the U.S... . 





¥ 


Transmission and Distribution That is why in 1957 more electrical 


wo - 


advertisers are using more pages 
in this magazine than ever before... 
For a detailed report on how its 


readers spend $775,556,000 a year 







for 105 specific products write to 





a 


om roms 


a | Francisco 4... A McGraw-Hill 


Electrical West, 68 Post St. San 











al Wiring and Construction publication ..- ABC... ABP 
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COMING IN NOVEMBER — Annual Buyers’ Guide & Directory 
; issue . . . Used the year round by Electrical West’s 12,000 Western utility, 
: contractor, wholesaler and manufacturer subscribers . . . Nothing “special” 
1 about this thirteenth issue — it’s been “regular” for 25 years! . . . First ad- 
: vertising forms close Sept. 20. 
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Utilization Equipment 

























































































July pages pages to date July pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ISA Journal - Bee 55 34 361 249 Rocky Mountain Construction 
Leather & Shoes (w.) - am 2 ee 68 733 693 (semi-mo.) PER atts 119 96 868 732 
oe eee CEL aE eae 56 60 452 523 Rural Roads (bi- mo.) 37 31 136 133 
Lumberman 77 107 718 911 SAE Journal 123 119 873 858 
Machine Design (bi-w.) - 277 214 2199 1843 Sacre e : 35 50 238 206 
ap ete MO e a at I 285 251 1858 #1808 Southern Lumber Journal __. 62 56 431 452 
Maintenance (111/4x1114) (7x10 ad Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 122 128 978 963 

I ee ee 57 45 448 346 Southern Power & Industry —-.... 56 45 457 457 
Manufacturers Record —-—--.----.. 23 13 175 257 Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 285 313 2077 1996 
Marine Engineering/Log”® — 101 97 969 728 Steel (w.) Less as 477 3762 3604 
Mass Transportation —-_-.-.----..-......- 18 8 173 101 Street Engineering —_ 18 21 128 117 
Materials in Design Engineering” 154 160 1372 1316 Telephone Engineer (semi- mo.) . 106 90 822 752 
Mechanical Engineering — 153 147. 1257_—Ss:11173 Telephony sk a ees 161 144 1304 1214 
Mechanization Reape | | 100 659 586 Texas Contractor w.) . Riot tai ees 154 172. ~ 1156: 1106 
Metal Finishing 60 69 571 589 Textile Industries —..................... 109 117 955 969 
Metal Products Manufacturing” —__ 49 56 380 425 Textile World ee Be 144 1251 1126 
eer Pee ee 136 1247 1066 wimapsmemnti nN 74 103 667 794 
OE RES ER ee SA ae eee 70 61 636 567 Tool Engineer —.. 174 175 1508 1407 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.)" °*273 291 1919 1894 Tooling & Production 134 113 1100 1008 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) _..._-_. *°136 = 115 956 839 Traffic World (w.) 131 131 1020 1032 
Milk Dealer _... fee et) a 94 702 682 Veneers & Plywood 28 25 205 189 
Milk Products Journal . Rae Pee 28 32 203 228 Wastes Engineering is 19 17 150 129 
Mill & Factory - Be tn os 175 1619 1522 Water & Sewage Works _.__. a 66 65 587 544 
Mining Engineering - 49 43 317 283 Water Works mepreeion eae Sud 58 55 445 407 
Bee ae 70 66 661 604 Welding Engineer — 55 64 $22 514 
Mississippi Valley Contractor -.... 52 53 391 322 Western Builder (w.) _.............. 1254 225 1872 1689 
Modern Brewery Age — 50 57 374 412 Western Canner & Packer -_......... 32 20 318 302 
OS ee" ee rene 2 47 355 309 Western Construction 101 95 879 774 
Modern Industrial Press 40 31 293 261 Western Industry. 64 54 561 47) 
Modern Machine Shop (412x642) 233 228 1909 1795 Western Machinery & Steel World 104 91 982 857 
Modern Materials Handling 126 102 1093 1026 Bivens Guide 2 144 125 — —_ 
Modern Metals : 70 66 536 482 Western Metals na, eae 72 67 536 463 
Modem Packaging ~~ -_______ 170 138 1290 1291 Wood. Wed 2 40 34 262 304 
Modern Plastics 174 155 1483 1461 World Oil - ss) Re 161 1423 1462 
Modern Railroads 106 127 962 997 World Petroleum (9x12). As cep eee - 222 178 854 680 
National Bottlers’ Gazette —______. 59 63s Sl 494 ERE OS See ee ed see: 26,713 25,100 201,976 190,321 
National Petroleum News 119 121 1033 1103 
National Provisioner (w.) —— 148 159 1165 1217 
National Safety News —— ~~. 72 66 544 595 July pages pages to date 
New England Construction (bi-w.) . 141 126 1040 918 Products News group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) ——__-- 691 639 4391 4269 ; aE 
Oil Forum Bee 13 18 107 132 Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 113. «+«103«s«834.—Ss«776 ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x444") . . not in standard 
Package Engineering 29 26 230 132 7x10" pages. 

Packaging Parade (9%x12) __ 71 72 617 666 Contractors’ Electrical Equipment _. 120 192 1312 1256 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 94 55 572 485 Electrical Equipment _..... Ss 282 264 2128 2140 
Rene AR, ce 49 366 350 Industrial Equipment News 770 723 5718 5676 
Paper Mill News (w.) "107 107 899 877 Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) _........_ *205 170 1428 1245 Operation : eo eet ae 188 1473 1467 
Petroleum Engineer —-........ 191 164 1660 1559 Jobber Product adie eee 75 84 655 506 
Petroleum Processing - 145 110-823, 702 New Equipment Digest —...._____ 621 665 5075 5264 
Petroleum Refiner —... a ae 219 197 1544 1409 Plastics World - iz 283 223 2419 2339 
Petroleum Week *116 69 = 886 5:10 Product Design & Development 343 350 2642 2595 
oh ee Industry ane “4 Bon Re Transportation Supply News _......___ 220 206 1802 1781 

it uaIry 2 
Pint Se 36 34 305 284 Total ._ 2,855 2,895 23,224 23,024 
Paant Pngieeeting CD 146 1295 1094 
Plating ae | 55: age aoe July pages pages to date 
Power ee SUP 164 1400 1281 Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Power Engineering ——-----.--.-..-- 61 68 535 527 
Practical Builder 123 183 1313 1578 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 
Printing Magazine 70 57 488 453 SAE 2 Sea Eeoe oo *82 81 711 651 
Proceedings of the I. R. E, 184 173 1561 1427 American Artisan — 93 105 872 905 
Product Engineering — 1284 293 2293 2334 American Lumberman & Building 
Production . 149 113-1159 922 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) _... 7146 138 1421 1431 
Production Equipment — ieee 29 28 255 243 American Paper Merchant —.._.. 38 43 320 314 
Products Finishing (4'/px6¥/2) eee: 87 76 680 673 Boct & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) _. 103 136 1077 1077 
Progressive Architecture 152 144 1227 1039 Buiiding Supply News _... 144 178 1545, 1724 
Public Works x 125 98 929 813 Chain Store Age.. 

Pils 6 Poper B20 010 =. SB) Administration Edition 

Purchasing 262 243 2054 1874 Combinations | ee 43 43 309 307 
Purchasing News - 116 94 963 813 Druggist Editions 48 74 552 611 
Quick Frozen Foods —............. 96 75 813 824 General Merchandise— 

Railway Age (w.) "195. 157-999 s:1224 Variety Store Editions 89 lll 759 839 
Railway Freight Traffic 22 33 206 238 Grocery Editions —.... Sook ae 214 960 986 
Railway Locomotives & Cars _........ 46 64 374 475 Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 37 31 312 257 
Railway Purchases & Stores —.. 76 84 704 732 Cleaning Laundry World —...... 51 65 487 499 
Railway Signaling & Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 

Communications... 35 40 285 291 (7x10 ad units) - iy ee Ly Maes ane I 
Railway Track & Structures .......... 44 42 360 351 Department Store Economist 59 71 549 605 
Roads G crests 8 100 1028 784 Domestic Engineering —......... 147 158 1080 1169 
Rok Peommptp 89 = 868_— 803 Electrical Dealer 19 49 286 387 
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The Pussy Cat's A Piker... 
She's got only 9 lives 





3 your ad in the big October Roster feac be He 
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eae Th Rost Iaith beanie Vai ‘peibandl deine. - it will list the 

oo: names, addresses and company a ions of over 4,300 active ‘iaabids cocetic 

. eee - ists. This means that until the next issue is resented in 1958, it will be the only . 
S source of this information . . mati ‘that’s referred to time and time again 

a over that ta Dy ae ane ont ie Heber who will receive 

. the RosterIssue. 

e Deadline for this cutitanding. opportunity is ‘aaesibe 16. But to insure best 

ke acme get your Reebeees in er as Seay 

REMEMBER, TOO: 


ac] Ceramics are BIG business . rete + 85900000000 worth of products yearly! 





' 4055 North High Street Columbus 14, Ohio 
phone: AM 8-8645 
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July pages pages to date July pages pages to date 
Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 Class group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) . 38 144 1144 1296 What's New in Home Economics™ one oo —_ —- 
Electrical Wholesaling _ SE 2A 3 Total 3152 2857 25530 23,916 
Farm Equipment Retailing 38 37 349 419 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.)” 68 85 748 899 July pages pages to date 
Florists’ Review (w.) "319 338 2413 2572 Export group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 
Fueloil & Oil Heat - = ee 9] 90 715 724 ; 
Gas Haat 32 Ke Roe 37 45 374 340 Agricultura de las Americas __.. 48 50 328 292 
Geyer's Dealer Topics - Terie 58 54 493 509 American Automobile — 67 62 524 482 
Gites Dinest co Se 61 55 455 403 American Exporter (2 editions) - wie Sa 119 +1113 = 1033 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) _. i a. SS a: ee American Exporter Industrial 
Hardware Retailer ____ 106 120 1280 1383 (2 editions) —_____. 162 141 1023 = 948 
Hatchery & Feed - Qu eee 54 61 334 311 Automotive World (2 editions) — : 59 55 474 425 
Heating & Air Conditioning — Automovil Americano _ 80 76 614 576 
Contractor _. 57 59 498 535 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 43 29 254 219 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning Embotellador (bi-mo.) 40 ee 170 
News (1144x114) - ak Z 27 25 178 207 Farmaceutico ooeneewe nen ennnannnnn- 26 177 201 
Hosiery Industry Weekly | OC wre 13] 44 302 349 Hacienda (2 editions) 83 87 672 690 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) _.... *105 110 976 1151 El Hospital - 12 103 88 
Industrial Distribution — _ 198 168 1616 1530 Ingenieria Internacional 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone _........_ 100 111 799 865 Cesesiucdon: - 1 593 932 389 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air Ingenieria Internacional Industria a 42 51 402 383 
Gaining ee : 42 55 364 486 Management Digest — Latin ; 
WO Oat TAS aaa REPT 131 110 919 993 American Edition —. s 19 15 188 126 
Motor Age 79 102 664 763 Management Digest — Overseas * 
Motor Service (434x634) 121 110 921 939 Edition -______ eccnccnnceeeeceeeeee a 23-239) (172 
NJ (National Jeweler) 99 109 664 744 Petroleo Interamericano —...... 99 89 495 450 
Office Appliances SDL 123. 1137 1154 Pharmacy International —....... 14 15 98 112 
Photographic Trade eas a So ee 46 48 624 625 Revista Aerea Latinoamericana -__.. 20 15 134 93 
Plumbing & Heating Business... 89 95 733 . 746 aden? pee wee 4 12 121-10 
Plumbing-Heating-Air ass, ened panis Tai mygiene 
Wholesaler _..__ ; é 45 46 273 338 (4 5/16x7 3/16) ees . 21 24 174 170 
Progressive Grocer II 95 1010 1018 Textiles Panamericanos : 39 32 294 251 
Southern Automotive Journal 777 92 715 797 World Construction... 27 25 223 188 
Southern Building Supplies _____. 49 53 407 444 Were memes 2 45 40 412 405 
Southern Hardware —..---...... 62 50 563 611 no RAN RR ES oc RE, 1,258 1,095 8,747 7,973 
Sporting Goods Dealer — 187 178 1364 1338 
Sports Age ____ ane 24 25 317 301 The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
Super Market Merchandising 76 76 732 736 less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
Variety Store Merchandiser —_. Roe 62 54 511 508 standard 7x10" advertising pages. 
Western Farm Equipment — 38 31 354 372 §Includes special issue “Estimated *Two issues “Three issues 
— cd & — ™ ks: Se ‘i “Four issues "Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
aterialist _..________- apenas 1 9v6 Western section 
Total - 4,901 5,248 39,739 42,045 “Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
July pages pages to date vertising in special ‘Record Houses’’ issue published in mid-May. 
Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 ‘Coal Utilization . . formerly called Utilization. 
Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) _... 7262 269 2079 2064 ‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
Advertising Requirements -......... 47 40 415 411 ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
American Funeral Director 64 47 433 385 Diesel Engine Catalog. 
feat Meet gS BS tel Mo hed fe et iets mo 
Banking (7x10 3/16) —__.. : 52 54 544 536 , : 
Billboard (w.) (10%4x15%) 81S. 288 8B: = 1622 “Marine Engineering/Log .. year to date figures, 1957, includes 
Buildings — sovosneceeeees 98 46 311 284 185 pages of advertising that appeared in Maritime Review & 
— Store Age — PRS Cee = a oe ‘ial Yearbook Number, published May 31, and not previously re- 
ountain Restaurant Combinations ported. 
College & University Business —... 42 34 385 352 m 
ee eve 87 92 685 713 aaoe in Design Engineering . . formerly called Materials & 
Cet See ne See ae A 49 50 431 44) etnods. 
Finance -.... rat ONE Siete 47 52 338 319 2 
Hospital Management _ Lares 56 51 449 413 “Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) - - Jan., 1956 
issue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pages of ad- 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) ———— _ — 789 796 vertising) not repeated in 1957 
Hotel Monthly 207 230 : 
oe vege rll Sea . 1 Pn a one “Michigan Contractor & Builder . . included for the first time this 
nplant Foo anagement _.....__-_ month. 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 
(1144x1114) (7x10 ad units) 48 27 479 337 “Western Machinery & Steel World . . year to date totals include 
iblesints 55 a bes 78 65 795 763 advertising in Buyers Guide issue, listed directly below Western 
Journal of the American Medical Machinery & Steel World. 
Assn. (w.) - ETA RSI See ee 385 3047 2910 : : : : 
Law & Cellos . a eee 26 18 200 138 "Farm Implement News . . April, 1957 figures incorrectly reported 
Medical Economics (414x6%) 212-176 =«:1595_-1281 in sg cies ae have been: April, 1957: 206 pages, and 4 
Modern Beauty Shop ioae 69 684 597 mos. total, : pages. 
— Bc “oes a 1290 18411271167 “Industrial Marketing . . June figures did not include advertising 
. “gee — in Annual Market Data & Directory Number, which were 234 
-, t , BSS SAS a ae 314 273. +2832 . 2166 
Nation’s Schools 84 78 962 886 pages for June, 1957, and 205 pages for June, 1956, and are now 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) ep 75 72 667 665 included in year to date totals. 
ae ge eae ei ——- 126 99 929 808 “Scholastic Coach . . not published in July and August. 
olastic ic ‘ _ — — -- 
School Executive—School ‘Equipment “What's New in Home Economics . . not published in July and 
News . ss 59 58 839 808 August. 
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Continued on page 120 
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meat is vital to life... 


Everybody eats meat. Good times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by 
economic conditions. In 1956, American Fami- 
lies spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry's giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1950 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each 
day of each year amounting to 2,935,000 
pounds! 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 


are producing a new concept in form, texture 
and consumer acceptability. With this trend 
continuing, the production, processing, and dis- 
tribution of meat are likely to change so much 
in the next 15 to 25 years, that the products and 
practices of that day will bear little resem- 
blance to what we now know. Here are impor- 
tant reasons why, in helping to bring this about, 
meat plants are right now adding millions of 
dollars in new plants, new equipment and new 
modern processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you—an in- 
dustry that helps you 
grow in good times, 
keeps yousafeand 
steady in the lean years. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER = 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Boxboard 


Containers 
blankets the 
paperboard 
bos manufacturing industry 


To reach and sell the American paperboard box manufacturing 
industry BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is your first buy. It covers 
the key men in every leading box manufacturing plant in the nation. 
Here’s how readers are divided by the type of boxes which their 


companies produce: 











CORRUGATED- TRANS- 
TOTAL FOLDING SOLID FIBRE SETUP PARENT 
Folding 758 758 
Folding, Corrugated 

Solid Fibre 134 134 134 
Folding, Corrugated- 

Solid Fibre, Setup 99 99 99 99 
Folding, Corrugated- 

Solid Fibre, Setup, 

Transparent 29 29 29 29 29 
Folding & Setup 235 235 235 
Folding, Setup & 

Transparent 39 39 39 39 
Folding & Transparent 20 20 20 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 513 513 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 

& Setup 22 22 22 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 

& Transparent 4 4 4 
Setup 321 321 
Setup & Transparent 20 20 20 
Transparent 41 41 

TOTALS 2264 1343 830 765 182 




















High readership is proved by BOXBOARD CONTAINERS’ record of renewal subscriptions. 


PAID circulation averages over 85% renewals 








1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Expirations 2101 2260 2274 2404 2557 
Renewals 1802 1952 1973 2049 2218 
Percent Renewal 85.77 85.18 86.76 85.23 86.74 




















BOXBOARD CONTAINERS § 





You should have this book If you want more 
sales, you will want this book. It will give you detailed 
information that will help you in your sales and advertising 
planning. It will show you how to reach the men you are 
trying to sell in the paperboard box manufacturing industry. 
Spend thirty minutes with this book and you will save hours 
of research time. Write for your copy today. 


"BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


The Only Magazine Edited Exclusively For Box Manufacturers 
Haywood Publishing Co. « 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


@ an = 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York 22,N.Y¥. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


West Coast 


128 East 56th St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 1836 Euclid Ave. © McDonald-Thompson 
G. O. Manypenny Michael O’Hara Lee B. Bergstrom San Francisco 

John A. Willcox F. C. Goodrich Los Angeles 

Rudy Bauser Seattle—Denver 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME 


continued from p. 118 


Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their July, 1957 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total: 


























American Funeral Director —...... 9/66 
American Machinist — 13/70 
Aviation Week 782/609 
Dokora.. WeGety 20s ee 5/33 
Billboard 15/34 
Boot & Shoe Recorder - : 6/51 
Canner & Freezer 15/36 
Chain Store Age — Admin. 

CORE 0 ed aca eee eae 5/30 
Chemical & Engineering News _.... 40/245 
Chemical Engineering 11/91 
Chemical Week 15/37 
COG Fe rs §/31 
Construction Bulletin — 125/144 
Construction Digest 719/154 
Constructioneer ——..------.-- “11/66 
Control Engineering -—...........---.---. 14/109 
Electrical Engineering —----...-.-. 19/194 
Electrical World ¥ 18/43 
Electronics 755/511 
Engineering News- Record . 145/346 
Florists’ Review —....._-._. 749/557 
Food. Engineering —— 5/27 
Foundry -. ak 8/59 
Graphic Arts ‘Monthly (Yhax6%2) .. 37/263 
lron: Age: _._ 124/186 
ISA Journal ea ene 5/42 
Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone | SAE 5/35 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 19/161 
Lumberman __. see | 
Mechanical Engineering : 34/279 
Michigan Contractor & Builder _ 711/82 
Mid-West Contractor 110/45 
Mining World 5/36 
Modern Trospital |... 5/45 
National Provisioner 76/45 
On 6 Gas Joumat: 121/121 
Paper Mill News _ 714/110 
Pit & Quarry —. 18/62 
Pues WOT 5/34 
Power 7/54 
Printing Magazine ———__.... 7/53 
Public Works 5/34 
Roads 6 Streets: 11/78 
Rock : Products: oo. 5/36 
Sporting Goods Dealer __-..... 6/41 
Telephony SPEC ern SaNR Sg 
Texas Contractor _.._......._. 710/65 
Textile World ME 
Western Builder _ 152/413 
Wood Worker - 10/79 
ABP publishes brochure 
on business publications 
= A new brochure, “Business 


Papers . . . the Working Press,” 
cluding information about business 
paper readership and distribution, 
has been published by Associated 
Business Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

The brochure, which also shows 
some examples of productive busi- 
ness paper ads, can be obtained for 
5e each. 
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Chemical Processing’s 9th Annual 


Study of 


secre coe remem reese emma 









a EVIDENCE OF 
READERSHIP 
...What Folks Prove They f 
.-.Thelargest continuous stu 
of known readers of a chem- 
ical proctesing megenen 





SPA 





Known Readership 


Over 20,000 individuals studied over a 9 year 
period ... to help you determine the sales and 


advertising values of Chemical Processing. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NEW YORK «¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CLEVELAND « DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associat 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND 











Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Business/Food Processing/Industry Power 


Putman Publishing Company, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me 9th annual study of KNOWN readership 


Address 
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Advertisers wanted it...agencies demanded it... 
competition called for it. It's been a big headache 
...a big job...a big investment. It has taken a 


year-and-a-half, but we’ve done it. It’s one more 


big step toward making Electrical Engineering 


the information headquarters for advertisers in 


the big, fast-growing electrical-electronic market. 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
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ANNOUNCING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING'S FIRST 


Largest circulation—and your 
best buy —in the fast-growing 
electrical-electronic field... 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING § 


Remember, it takes electrical 
engineering to put electricity to 
work ... and it takes Electrical 
Engineering to put advertising 
to work! Ask for the facts. 


+o 


ENGINEERS « 883 WEST 39th STREET. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Scene 40, take 1 . . Cameras are ready to roll in filming of steps in the man- 
ufacture of roof bolts for mines. Emphasizing quality control, this movie was 
designed to combat an industry situation where buyers were putting too much 
emphasis on dollars and cents, not enough on quality. 


@ CF&I's theory: produce movies as the need arises . . 


@ Not simply because there’s enough money in the budget 


@ Result: the company’s films meet specific sales situations 


s Movie productions that are tai- 
lored and timed to meet specific 
situations have proven highly suc- 
cessful selling tools for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver. 

Big, sprawling CF&I looks at its 
movie program as much more than 
simply a means of building a well- 
rounded library of films. Its inter- 
ests are diverse and its products 
varied—from seamless tube to wire 
cloth, from rails to grader blades— 
and it has many stories to tell many 
audiences. But almost every film, 
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from the first documentary, “Steel 
for Freedom,” to the newest, was 
created with a specific selling situ- 
ation in mind. 

The first film was undertaken in 
1942 as an indirect selling piece to 
impress upon government officials 
the high degree of quality control 
practiced at CF&I plants. The cor- 
poration’s Pueblo steel plant was 
engaged in making 150-millimeter 
shells for the armed forces. Quality 
and dependability of the highest or- 
der were paramount considerations. 


A movie for 


every job.. 
a job for 
every movie 


The eyes have it .. “Steel for 
Freedom” carried its audience 
through the processes involved in 
making the shells, showing at each 
step the inspection procedures usec 
to assure quality control. With the 
strong visual impact of a color- 
sound movie, the film told a story 
that words alone would be power- 
less to convey. 

Another example of the tailored 
technique is “Quality Unlimited,” 
one of the company’s newest efforts. 
This film has a much more direct 
selling job to do. It is designed to 
impress upon prospective customers 
the high degree of quality control 
exercised in the manufacture of 
Wickwire rope. 

As CF&lI director of advertising 
Jerry Sabin explains it, the wire- 
rope industry has been involved in 
a price market. Quality has been 
obscured by undue emphasis on 
doilars and cents. The Wickwire 
Spencer Division has concentrated 
its efforts on quality and the wire- 


rope movie was_ conceived as an 


Produce industrial motion pictures as the need for them becomes ap- 
parent, not simply as the budget dictates, says the management of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver. An excellent example of this 
philosophy is a film entitled, “Quality Unlimited,” designed to aid CF&l 
salesmen in their fight to switch the wire rope industry's emphasis from 
dollars and cents to quality. The movie takes the viewer through every 
step in the corporation’s quality control program. The salesmen con- 
sider it their most potent weapon in this campaign. 





important weapon for this campaign. 

There is nothing obtuse about the 
approach. In the opening scenes, a 
Wickwire salesman is shown call- 
ing upon a_ skeptical purchasing 
agent. Selling price, the salesman 
is arguing, is not the most impor- 
tant consideration in weighing costs. 
The quality of the product, its ad- 
equacy for the requirements of the 
job, and its long life are where the 
true economies lie. 

To support his argument that 
Wickwire manufacturing methods 
assure highest quality, the sales- 
man suggests a tour through the 
CF&I plant. The purchasing agent, 
still skeptical, finally agrees. 


Come along. . This sets the stage 
for the camera to carry the audience 
itself through the plant. The testing 
of every lot of pig iron to assure 
proper composition of the metal, of 
every steel ingot in the open hearth, 
and of the rods made from these 
steel ingots, which will ultimately 
be drawn into wire strands, is 
pointed out in pictures and script. 
Finally the stranding and closing of 
the rope under the watchful eyes 
of trained inspectors is shown. 

Created as a sales piece, the movie 
was done in such a manner as to 
appeal to persons interested in 
knowing all the properties of the 
product. 

In order to put together a movie 
that would convey a message of this 
nature, the orginal “working” script 
was made by tape-recording a com- 
mentary by the technicaliy trained 
general sales manager. The tape ran 
for six hours. Writers employed by 
CF&I movie maker, Thomas J. 
Barbre Productions of Denver, con- 
densed it into a 28-minute sound 
track. 


Earthy . . Advertising director 
Sabin says he is the first to have 
made underground movies with a 
synchronized sound track. This Bar- 
bre did in a recent movie made for 
CF&lI titled “Make Mine Safety.” 
This was another venture that typi- 
fied the company’s philosophy of 
tailoring a movie to fit a situation. 

“Make Mine Safety” was pro- 
duced as an educational tool for 
use in teaching the advantages of 
roof bolting over the old methods 


of shoring mine roofs with timbers. 
CF&lI subsidiaries manufacture both 
rock bolts and fabric, but the movie 
plays down the commercial angle. 
Instead, it accomplishes two aims: 
It points out the superiority of the 
bolting method, and it shows in de- 
tail just how it is done. 

Most scenes for the movie were 
shot underground in the mines of 
Anaconda Copper Co., Intermoun- 
tain Chemical Co., and Climax 
Molybdenum, all in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 


Rough going . . In the Anaconda 
mine particularly, Barbre’s crew 
ran into rugged working conditions. 
Nearly a ton and a half of lighting 
equipment had to be lowered 
through hundreds of feet of mine 
shaft. Once underground, it had to 
be moved laterally a half a mile. 

In order to get synchronized 
sound, it was necessary to cut off 
the blowers in the mine. Tempera- 
tures hit 130 degrees. Storage bat- 
teries were used to provide power 
for the lighting equipment. 

All on-the-job shots were made 
in the mines themselves, with the 
exception of brief dialogue takes 
showing two miners discussing the 
bolting method. These were shot on 
the Barbre sound stage, where a 
facsimile of a segment of a mine 
tunnel was erected. 

The soundness of the approach 
used in this instance was demon- 
strated at the American Mining 


Congress, held in Los Angeles in 
the fall of 1956. Premiered at this 
meeting, the movie enjoyed an im- 
mediate response. So impressed was 
the Bureau of Mines that it ordered 
a number of copies for its own use. 

Through the years, CF&I has 
built a well-rounded library wiiich 
has the versatility needed by a com- 
pany of its scope and size. Jn its 
racks are movies for children, teen- 
age groups, and adults; for schools, 
for colleges, and for industry. 

The earlier movies reflect, in a 
sense, the various stages of the 
company’s growth. Since the first 
movie was made, CF&I has pro- 
gressed from a position of relatively 
modest size (as compared with the 
real giants of the steel industry) 
to a position of prominence. Acqui- 
sition of such firms as Wickwire 
Spencer, E & G Brooke, Worth 
Steel, and John A. Roebling Sons, 
brought new eastern plants into the 
fold as well as giving the corpora- 
tion greater diversification. 

Sales, meanwhile, have reflected 
these moves, rising from $60 million 
at war’s end to $341 million 10 
years later. 


War paint to grease paint. . 
CF&I’s consciousness of its origins 
and pride in its Rocky Mountain 
ties were evident in its earlier 
movies. “Indian Paint” tells some- 
thing of the story of the company’s 
beginnings. Nearly a century ago, 
following the completion of the first 

Continued on page 128 


Hot work . . Movie crew ran into rugged working conditions in filming ‘“Make Mine 
Safety.’’ Nearly a ton and a half of equipment had to be lowered hundreds of feet into 
the mine. Temperature in the mine went as high as 130 degrees. 
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8S WAYS 


TO CHECK 
READERSHIP 













How can you be sure that a business magazine is being read? At Electric 
Light and Power we have eight ways of checking readership. All of 
them are not working at the same time but some of them are working 
all of the time. Through these methods we keep our fingers on the reader- 
ship pulse constantly. 











1. LETTERS FROM READERS 


Every magazine gets letters from readers. But there is a big difference 
in who sends them and what subjects they cover. Top men in the electric 
power industry, presidents, vice presidents, key executives, write to Electric 
Light and Power about many subjects covered in the magazine. Their 
letters prove they read EL&P. Their letters tell us what they want and 
help us in keeping editorial material live, fresh and timely. 











2. PERSONAL CONTACT WITH READERS 






" In this readership check, we are lucky. Many of the electric power indus- 
een , try’s leaders are men who came up through the ranks. Since Electric Light 

LOOK AHEAD, and Power has been serving the industry since 1922, these men have been 
AMERICA! reading the magazine for years. Many of them are on a first-name basis 
ee with our editors. When they speak, they tell us, without intending to, how 
they are reading the magazine. We listen and learn. 











3. REQUESTS FOR REPRINTS 






Nothing unusual about reprints? We believe there is. For example, take 

the reprints we supply from the Management Practices issue. These are 

used within power company organizations for training executive talent. 

Evidence that Electric Light and Power is doing what it is supposed to do 

: — help the industry. And we can’t imagine any power company executive 
Adapt Standerd Mobile Generator To Nesds ordering reprints without first reading the article. 



















4. EDITORIAL ARTICLES FROM CONTRIBUTORS 


"STS Would you waste your time writing articles for a magazine unless you 
fs believed it had readers? 











The key men and leaders of the electric power industry are regular con- 
tributors to Electric Light and Power’s editorial pages. They know better 
than anybody else to whom they are writing. They are sitting right where 
they can see who is reading the magazine. More than anybody else, these 
men have made Electric Light and Power the medium through which the 
industry exchanges ideas and information on mutual problems. 








5. BUSINESS SURVEYS 


If you really want to know how much readers think of you, ask them to 
send you detail information about their business —- information that 
takes time and effort to dig out. Year after year we have asked power 
companies to supply information for our annual appliance survey which 
appears in the July issue. Supplying the information isn’t a task that can 
be done in a few minutes. It takes time. Response to our requests have 
been almost 100% every year. 


We believe the response we get to requests is indicative of our readers 
appreciation of the magazine — an appreciation they couldn’t have 
unless they read it. 


6. READER RESPONSE TO REQUESTS 


What magazine hasn’t asked readers for their opinions about a given 
issue? The idea is as original as snow. But don’t sell it short. We use it 
for two reasons — both important to you and us. 


Letters of this type are an automatic check on circulation. Post office 
returns will show up any weakness. Dead names are not live readers. 


Second, regardless of what readers say in their letters, the important fact 
is that they wrote at all. Don’t forget, they are not obligated to write. 
When they write, they are expressing confidence, loyalty and friendship 
toward the magazine and its editors. 


7. EASTMAN EDITORIAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


We think our own reader checks are pretty good. But just so we don’t get 
smug about it, we employ the Eastman Editorial Research Service as an 
impartial control on ourselves. This is a critical and advisory service 
to publishers only for the sole purpose of developing and maintaining 
better readership. 


Eastman reports are critical, unbiased and true. We are glad to have this 
service exclusively in the field we serve. It keeps us on our toes. 


8. STARCH STUDIES 


EL&P is the only magazine serving the electric power industry that gives 
its advertisers the benefit of Starch Studies. 


Starch Studies combined with our checks on editorial readership provide 
valuable information about what readers are doing from cover to cover, 
page by page. And what we continue to learn proves the high reader 
acceptance enjoyed by Electric Light and Power. 


You can easily see for yourself why the readership of EL&P is high. Just 
pick up a copy of the magazine. Put yourself in the place of an industry 
key man looking for information — for help — for ideas. Note how EL&P 
serves you. Note how the editorial content covers the many different 
phases of industry operations. And then remember, it’s editorial leader- 
ship like this that creates sales action for advertisers. The Haywood 
Publishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 2, IIl., New York 22, N. Y., Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., 130 East 56th St., 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
CEntral 6-3690, PLaza 1-1863, PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 

Walter J. Stevens, W. A. Clabault, Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, Clark Daly Denver, Tulsa, 

R. A. Lincicome Houston 
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TAILORED MOVIES.. 


continued from p. 125 


transcontinental railroads, Gen. 
William J. Palmer envisioned the 
building up of a network of feeder 
lines. 

In the region of Sunrise, Wyo., 
Indians were using a facial makeup 
that was particularly effective as a 
war paint. Investigation showed it 
to be a preparation made from 
hematite, a rich iron ore. The 
founders of the company decided 
to put this ore to a more practical 
use, building a mill to produce the 
first rails in the region. This mill 
was the beginning of steelmaking 
for CF&I. 

The “Indian Paint” series derives 
its name from this bit of history. 
Four pictures comprise the series: 
“Indian Paint—Rails,” “Indian Paint 
—Wickwire Rope,” “Indian Paint— 
Grader Blades,” and “Indian Paint 
—Realock Fence.” In each, the first 
20 minutes recounts the story of the 
founding of the mill, and traces the 
steps in steel making from ore to 
rolling mills. The last portion, run- 
ning 20 minutes in the first movie 
and 10 minutes in each of the 
others, tells the specific product 
story, how it is manufactured and 
how it is used. All are in sound 
and color. The audiences they were 
intended to reach were consumer 
groups of all ages. 


Selling the salesmen . . Salesmen 
and distributors were the audience 
targets for the next movie, “Know 
Your Ropes.” Running 30 minutes, 
in sound and color, it showed how 
wire is drawn and fabricated into 
rope, and also explained the various 
applications of particular ropes to 
particular jobs. 

The corporation’s next effort was 
another tailoring achievement. This 
was a story about how steel is used 
on the farm, and how CF&I steel 
and wire products for farm use are 
manufactured. In one_ version, 
“Steel’s Party Line” ran 43 minutes 
in length. For showing on programs 
where time is limited, a special 28- 
minute version was created, this one 
titled “Farmer Brown—Steel Work- 
er.” With this movie, as well as all 
subsequent ones, “sync-sound” was 
used. 
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This was primarily a consumer- 
type movie, as were a 20-minute 
presentation on grader blades titled 
“Changing the Face of the Earth,” 
and another 20-minute movie, “Re- 
inforced for Life.” The latter 
showed the manufacture of Clinton 
welded wire fabric reinforcement 
and its use in concrete pipe, and in 
construction of roads, bridges, and 
buildings. 

Three other movies round out the 
CF&I repertoire. One, titled “An- 
other Step Forward,” describes in 
20 minutes the manufacture of Lec- 
tro-Clad Nickel Plated Steel used 
in the Bart Lectro-Clad process. It 
deals with manufacturing tech- 
niques and recommends fabrication 
procedures as well as testing meth- 
ods for use with finished products. 
Principally technical, it is slanted 
to the interests of manufacturers 
and companies concerned with pro- 
tection against product discolora- 
tion or contamination. A secondary 
audience is composed of engineering 
students. 

“How To Get Ahead,” running 
15 minutes, portrays steps involved 
in making flanged and dished heads 
for pressure vessels. Audiences in- 
clude tank manufacturers and stu- 
dents. 

Newest in the library is “Navajo 
No. 1,” a documentary on seamless 
casing and tubing for the oil coun- 
try goods market. In order to make 
it more vivid, Barbre crews filmed 
portions of it on location at an oil 
well as it actually was being cased. 


Simulated mine . 


No set pattern . . In keeping with 
the rather free-wheeling manner in 
which the movie program is exe- 
cuted, booking schedules are not 
held to any set patterns. All are 
available on a free loan basis. Any 
attempt at scientific scheduling 
would have little value because of 
the variety of subjects covered and 
approaches used. 

Bookings are handled by the 
eastern and western ad managers, 
who report to Mr. Sabin. 

The scheduling of “Quality Un- 
limited,” the movie on Wickwire 
rope, is illustrative of the care used 
in getting the message to the proper 
audiences at the time when it will 
do the most good. Designed to give 
salesmen food for thought to help 
them meet a competitive situation, 
it was set up first for showing to 
jobbers’ and distributors’ salesmen 
across the United States. Five re- 
gional meetings were held, with be- 
tween 75 and 100 key men in at- 
tendance at each. Once this pri- 
mary aim had been accomplished, 
it was ready for release to other 
types of audiences. 

It can be seen that mere numbers 
of impressions are of minor impor- 
tance tc CF&I management. Spe- 
cific audiences and specific situa- 
tions are the first consideration. 
This is in keeping with the com- 
pany’s thinking with regard to the 
entire program: Produce the movies 
as the need for them becomes ap- 
parent, not simply as the budget 
dictates. ® 


. Not all of ““Make Mine Safety’’ had to be shot down in the mine. 


When possible, scenes were shot in the studio. Here, before a backdrop simulating a 
mine area, two miners examine a stack of bolts. 





engineering the invisible 


Air—invisible, vital air—is today far more than a neces- 
sary ingredient for life. Automatic factories operate on air 
power. Giant industries have been created just to condition it 
for human comfort and health. A massive part of our transpor- 
tation system is supported by it. And our national defense de- 
pends on it. 

The engineers behind these air-employing industries depend 
on MACHINE DESIGN in their development work. You can always look to 


Reason: MACHINE DESIGN gives engineers information 
that helps bring design ideas to life. They read it, use it con- 
stantly. 


Result: Reader action. A sweeping increase in MACHINE 
DESIGN’s service to readers—stepping up from 12 to 26 issues 


per year—has increased inquiries per issue 21%, times. Adver- 
tising readership averages as much as 55% greater. a | PENTON | publication 
| 


. o / 
It's a powerful combination Penton Building / Clevelund 13, O. 


for outstanding readership 





Revealing . . A technical illustrator puts the finishing touches on an exploded drawing. The drawing will 
be used to explain complicated construction details to non-technical personnel. 


interpreter 


Visual aids at Martin: Turning the 
technical into the understandable 


@ The motion picture may seem to be the best technique fo explain a highly technical operation 


@ But, the movie is capable of revealing only the immediate and exterior view 


@ At the Martin Co., the ‘‘cutaway”’ drawing is used to show the important inner details 


By Rignald R. Gruber, Sr. 


Mfg. Publications Engineer 


= It may be true that “a picture is 
worth ten thousand words,” but at 
the Martin Co., a diagram is worth 
ten thousand pictures. 

Reason for this is the technicality 
of Martin's work—planning 
airplanes and weapons 


and 
building 


Marketing 
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systems. For instance—in illustrat- and hidden workings. 


ing the sequence of operation of a 
new production technique, the mo- 
tion picture may at first glance seem 
to be the best technique for the job. 
But, with closer this 
is not the case. 

The film would be capable of re- 
vealing only the and 
exterior view of the operation, but 
a “cutaway” drawing would show 
the important details of the inner 


examination, 


immediate 


The necessity at Martin for com- 
municating this type of technical in- 
formation in the form of reports, 
brochures and other documents 
places a premium on the value of 
the visual aid. An example of the 
visual aid’s importance in this ca- 
pacity is a situation where non- 
technical air force personnel may 
want to know more about a new 
process in the construction of a mis- 


At the Martin Co., the value of a visual aid is weighed according to the 
service it renders and not according to its merits as a work of art. In 
explaining the technical aspects of its work in the aircraft industry, 
Martin often by-passes the slick motion picture for the “illustrated draw- 
ing.” The reason: Films show only the exterior operation of the part or 
process in question, but a “cutaway” drawing shows the important de- 
tails of the inner and hidden workings 








MATERIALS HANDLING 
AND WAREHOUSING 


Choosing the basic system for moving 
raw materials, sub-assemblies and end 
products into and through the plant 
and warehouse for distribution. In this 
segment of production expenditures on 
forklift trucks and conveyors alone are 
estimated at $22.5 millions for 1956. 
Every issue of the new Manufacturing and 
Industrial Engineering carries a special 
supplement. Each of these provides a 
comprehensive, penetrating study of a 
particular phase of production or main- 
tenance. The supplements are in a form 
that can be easily removed from the 
magazine and filed. 





€ PLANT MAINTENANCE 


for the production line and surrounding 
plant facilities — new machines — heat- 
ing or lighting systems repaired or re- 
newed — boilers replaced — larger 
power supply laid on — plant transport 
serviced, etc. Total repair expenditures 
in the manufacturing industries for 1957 
is expected to hit $543 millions. $440 
millions of this amount will be spent 
for machinery and equipment. 


Technical photo-journalism in the new 


MANUFACTURING 


and industrial engineering 


is focussed on a billion-dollar segment of Canadian industry — Produc- 
tion. Latest reported figures show an increase of 33%/, in the number of 
manufacturing establishments over a ten year period (1943-1953). Pre- 
liminary figures for the gross value of shipments or 1956 show an all-time 
high of $2!,340,000,000 for the new manufacturing industries. The new 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering covers this multi-billion dollar 
market thoroughly. When you want to sell Canada's billion-dollar Pro- 
duction market advertise in 


MANUFACTURING = sng industria! engineering 


It's a HUGH C MACLEAN publication 


PRODUCTION PLANNING’ > 


Shaping the design of the product in 
terms of specific production methods — 
and laying out the line for efficient 
manufacture and assembly. In_ this 
sphere, capital expenditures for machin- 
ery and equipment is estimated to reach 
$997 millions in 1957 — a 14% increase 
over the previous year's $872 millions 
and a walloping 65% increase over 1955 
expenditures. 


Wide use of large, self-explanatory 
photos and crisp text in Manufacturing 
and Industrial Engineering is proving 
to be an extremely successful method in 
providing factual, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the highly technical, com- 
plex subject of production. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL > 


Maintaining machines on the production 
line and matching the equipment to the 
working force and matching the total 
production with sales, orders and in- 
ventory. More and more data process- 
ing equipment and control devices are 
being used in this part of production. 
Although no reliable figures are avail- 
able, expenditures on control are in- 
creasing at a phenomenal rate. 


































ALL GOOD SELLING IS SPECIALIZED...AND NOTHING SPECIALIZES LIKE 


Wet insulation is no insulation... 
Prove to yourself that FOAMGLAS stays dry! 
Send for a sample and test it! 


in a few minute, in your own 
office, pow can prove w yours 
that POAMGILAS stews dry. Send 


if 


& 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
De pt. F-116. One Gateway Conier, Pittburgn 22. Pa 
tn Conede $7 Bloor Street West Torente Ontere 


Bee Manutacturers of PC Gass Biocks 


in new —20°F. hardening room . . 


Carnation cuts construction costs with 
tree-standing insulating wali of FOAMGLAS 


The Carnation Company, Oskland, 
Catiforma, built this free-standing in 
sulating wall entirely of FOAMGLAS 
The free-standing wail enabled them 
t© cut construction costs for ther 
new 27 PF. ice cream hardening 
room. FOAMGILAS made this pos 
sable because its rigidity and unuaual 
srength gnabled it to function as 
doth imsulanon and structural wall 
Nom even temporary supports were 
neodes 

Carnation alse wed this onique 


trol and an end to the headaches and 
expense of insulaton replacement 
What's more, heavy loads can’t hurt 
the extra-strong floor insulation. 
You, too, will find this unique, 
stay-dry insulation the perfect amswer 
for refrigerated spaces, piping and 
equipment. Completely imorganic. 
POAMGLAS can’t warp, shrmk or 
swell ts vermutt-proof and fire- 
proof as well, Write us today for a 
free sample and up-to-date liseratere 
covering your specific needs. 


cetivlar giaw insulation for all other 
walls plus the floor and ceiling of the Pittsburgh Corning 
room. Its sealed glass cells mean Corporation 


FOAMOLAS stays dry, its insular ar re 
ing performance stays constant That 22. id . 
axsures dependable temperature com in Cavada 87 Boor St W., Toronto, Omare 


Pattaturgn Coming asso manulactures PC Giess Biecks 


How“PC” uses businesspapers 


WILLIAM H. POLK 
Director of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


OBJECTIVES: By late 1954, an aggressive advertising 
and selling program had boosted FOAMGLAS sales to 
a point where it was necessary to step up productive 
capacity 25% —to keep up with the demand. Al- 
though sales continued to rise during 1955, greatly 
increased competition was becoming a threat to 
continued sales expansion. 


To maintain the previously high rate of growth, 
called for an intensification of sales effort—without 
increasing selling costs. 


Plans were made to strengthen Foamglas advertis- 
ing. A double-barreled program was designed: 1) 
to use FOAMGLAS customers as FOAMGLAS salesmen 
—in strong, user-benefit case history advertisements; 
2) to use FOAMGLAS as its own best salesman, by in- 
cluding a sample offer in advertising—to get pros- 
pects to prove for themselves (with a series of “desk- 
top tests’) the unique properties of the product. 


SCHEDULE: Black and white bleed pages and spreads 








Send for a sampie and make these simple tests! 










Prove to yourself 
that FOAMGLAS is 
your ideal insulation! 













Let us send you « free sample <f FOAMGLAS. Use = day are picking POAMGLAS wo insulace the roofs, 


it make the few simple vests illustrated. You'll cxilings, walls and floors of all types of buildings, 
prove that this unique cellular glass insulation has low temperature spaces, piping amd equipment. Send 
exactly che tight combination of properties assure for a sample coday and make your own mses. Use 
you of these vital benefits: constant insulating effi- the handy coupon, or write . . . 

ciency . . . lomg, maintenance-tree life . . . strength 

and rigidity for a variety of sructural aplicacions Pittsburgh Corning 

+ case of handling and inseallarion. 












Corporation 
Department F.76, One Gatewsy Center 
tn Canada: 57 Boor aati nng Omane 



























STAYS ORV cut 2 piece trom your somple. Place it in Hf you like. Remove the weight and it bobs back to the surtace 
water Note how the hermeticatty seated glass cells filled wth . proof that the seated celts have stsorbed no water, still have 
dead ait hosp @ aftaat Weight « down tor days, weeks or longer — their original ineutating efficiency. 


WONT SUNN ... Hdd @ fame to 
your sample. You'll see at once that 











| to keep sales moving up 


in 14 business and industrial publications. BRAND NEW: “‘Businesspapers ... The Working 
3 Press."’ Spells out the function of the business 
RESULTS: 1. “During 1956, over 4,000 FOAMGLAS press in today’s fast-moving economy. Shows 
prospects accepted the challenge to prove FOAMGLAS intensified use of the medium by American busi- 
benefits for themselves. Think of the time and cost cone ~ ge srssdiaiintaane tau te pie 
involved if the sales force ory tried to distribute Sanseak Ae Mekong an “Yel AR” and 
that many samples personally! “Copy That Clicks.” Ask ABP—or an ABP mem- 
‘“é ‘ , b ot e 
2. “PC salesmen adopted the ‘desk test ee ee 
{ advertising idea as a new sales technique. This is a 
quote from a typical sales report: ‘I’ve been using THE ASSOCIATED 
FOAMGLAS samples with reprints of the desk test ads 
in my sales calls. It’s a highly effective educational BUSINESS 


pitch with new prospects.’ 








PUBLICATIONS TAN: 
3. ‘‘PC’s Industrial Insulation Sales Man- a q i): 
ager reports: ‘In 1956, FOAMGLAS industrial sales ws 
» - ° y ER 
rose 26% while the percent of sales for selling ex- LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: You wil as 1006 
pense dropped substantially. We’ve just completed propels! seen gma se pert 
another 25% increase in plant capacity.’ ing businesspapers, working together e/ ‘2 
to give their readers—and their adver- ° 2 
AGENCY: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. tisers—more for their money! — 
aa 
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MARTIN .. 
continued from p. 128B 


sile. Supplied with accurate render- 
ings of illustrated drawings on the 
subject in question, the air force 
personnel would have a clear and 
concise explanation of the construc- 
tion. 

This is not to say that every fact 
and figure involved in the building 
of an airplane or weapons system 
must eventually be interpreted into 
picture form. Only when the need 
arises is a visual aid requested. 

The request is made to the Tech- 
nical Publications group of the De- 
partment of Manufacturing Engi- 
neering and Research. The Techni- 
cal Publications group renders the 
request into an assignment which is 
then carried out by its technical 
illustrators. These requests are 
made for a number of reasons, all of 
which help to elaborate on the 
value of the visual aid to the air- 
craft industry. 
Technical brochures . . Coopera- 
tion among departmental and divi- 
sional personnel is strengthened and 
promoted through the circulation of 


Decision-makers . 


technical brochures. And one illus- 
trated drawing may suffice where 
three or four pages of printed mat- 
ter might otherwise be necessary. 
As a result, occasional lengthy and 
matter-of-fact reading matter is 
given added interest value. 

An example of this type of bro- 
chure would be one dealing with 
the organization of one of the com- 
pany’s divisions. Perhaps a written 
report of these functions would read 
something like this: “A” Division is 
composed of ten departments: B, C, 
D, E, F, G, H, I, J and K; these de- 
partments are divided into sections 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, whose duties consist 
of coordinating the units and groups 
within their jurisdiction; section 3 
of Department “B,” although direct- 
ly associated with section 2a of De- 
partment “K,” etc... . 

This labyrinth of detail would 
only confuse the reader. On the 
other hand, an illustration, showing 
the inter-departmental _ relations 
through lines, figures and color 
eliminates such confusion. 

Publicity-type brochures  pre- 
pared for outside and customer in- 
formation must adhere to an even 
stricter policy of attractiveness and 


- Department heads at Martin frequently use ‘‘technical’’ drawings 


in conferences with their men. Such meetings are held to make decisions and establish 
procedures pertinent to the duties of the department. The visual aid gives them a 
better understanding of the points in question. 
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simplicity. Here, the visual aid is 
valuable in its adaptability to color 
and design, for it is axiomatic that 
publicity of any nature must be 
eye-catching and interesting. 


To interpret blueprints . . One of 
the important functions of visual 
aids at Martin concerns the clari- 
fication and interpretation of blue- 
prints. Their function here is com- 
parable to that of a language 
interpreter. The interpreting, in this 
instance, is in the form of pictures 
rather than words. 

Thousands of blueprints are re- 
quired in the building of an airplane. 
Perhaps only 10 or 15 of these are 
necessary in the construction of a 
landing gear. It is possible to in- 
corporate the information from 
these 10 or 15 blueprints into one 
visual aid. The rendering would be 
of the structure or part as it would 
appear in various stages of assem- 
bly, or as it would appear on the 
airplane. 

This type of visual aid may com- 
bine several blueprints in an “ex- 
ploded view,” where the parts of a 
device are displayed in the order 
and sequence in which they are 
assembled or dismantled. 

In addition to clarifying its tech- 
nical data, Martin uses the visual 
aid in the more customary ways: 


To instruct and educate. . Visual 
aids serve a useful purpose in intra- 
plant communication through the 
medium of poster-type appeals. 
These posters, when well-rendered 
and in color, have a tendency to 
attract and hold the attention of the 
viewer. Their purpose is essentially 
one of appeal or announcement. 

From time to time visual aids 
dealing with a particular subject 
are incorporated into lectures and 
presented in this form to those per- 
sonnel who are most closely associ- 
ated with the subject material in 
question. Such meetings or confer- 
ences are often held by depart- 
mental heads for the purpose of 
making decisions and establishing 
procedures pertinent to the duties 
of the department. No matter at 
what level a conference is called, 
the visual aid remains potentially 
an important instrument in the ex- 
pediting of many key problems en- 
countered in industry planning. #8 
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These husky Allis-Chalmers fork-lift trucks, typical of the far-ranging Allis-Chalmers line, are busy on the dockside 
at Montreal. They are products of the company’s Tractor Group, which makes farm tractors, implements and other 
agricultural equipment, crawler tractors and other earth-moving equipment, materials handling units, and engines. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


at Allis-Chalmers? 


The diversified editorial coverage of A.I. is especially valuable to sub- 
scribers at Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Here 93 key men 
in engineering, production, management and purchasing subscribe to 
and depend on Automotive Industries for timely technical information 
they can find nowhere else. 


They are representative cf the important 21,000 subscribers in some 
3700 concerns manufacturing cars, trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, 
engines, parts and powered agricultural and off-the-road equipment. 
They put $15 billion on the line annually for parts, production and plant 
equipment and materials. The editorial and advertising columns of A.I. 
provide the men who make buying decisions with up-to-the-minute, 
authoritative coverage of design and production developments. You'll 
get action from your ads in A.I.’s well-read pages! 


AUTOMOTIVE : bad DU STR § E % A Chilton 0) Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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How to stage 
a profitable 
customer 
meeting 


@ Exact planning is essential 


@ From picking the right speakers. . 


@ To using the right visual aids 


@ Follow these steps to success 


By J. L. Wagoner 
Dire f Industry Relations 


Federal Pacific Ele 


Newark, N. J 


= Customer meetings afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for selling with 
a personal touch. They provide the 
economic advantages of bringing 
customers to you instead of sending 
salesmen after them; and of setting 
yourself up as exclusive spokesman 
to a temporary captive buyer, mul- 
tiplied by the number of prospects 
in your audience. 

Through the customer meeting 
you can attract top management 























people that influence the selection 
and purchase of goods. (Top man- 
agement people are not always 
available for sales calls.) These con- 
tacts pave the way for subsequent 
sales contacts. 

The customer meeting also pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to 
present demonstrations of equip- 
ment that may be too cumbersome 
for the sample case. Federal Pacific 
equipment ranges from a few ounces 
to 55 tons. Most of it cannot be 
carried during personal sales calls, 
but practically all of it can be as- 
sembled for personal inspection 
during a customer meeting. Poten- 


tial buyers, and those that affect the 
selection and purchase, have an op- 
portunity to “see and feel” actual 
samples. It eliminates sight-unseen 
purchases made from a catalog. 
Personal contact with individuals 
that comprise your market provides 
still other advantages. These may 
be likened to movements on a two- 
way street—prospects frequently 
observe many features of the prod- 
uct not previously noted, and they 
unburden their objections from the 
end-users’ viewpoint. This exchange 
of ideas is a good thing, in that it 
helps guide the pattern of success- 
ful sales approach. 
Continued on page 136 





Customer meetings offer many advantages not found in other promotion- 
al devices, i.e., customers come to you, they are a captive audience, equip- 
ment too large for the saleman’s briefcase can be practically demon- 
strated. But, it takes planning. The coordinator must check for conflicting 
events, speeches that stray from the objective, poor use of visual aids, 
etc. By following the basic procedures, your customer meeting will be 
successful—and profitable. 
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leading distributor of industrial equipment says: 


“37 YEARS PROVE the brick and clay product 








industry is one of OUR BEST CUSTOMERS” 0" graven. 2, ronson 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Mr. Swanson further states “Brick and clay product plants are easier to do 
business with because you can get to the top man who does the buying in 
a hurry. They generally know what they want, and once they are convinced 
of the quality of the product, they stick to it. In the last few years the quantity 
of goods purchased by this industry has been next to phenomenal.” 


This statement by a leading distributor points up the profitable, expanding market 
brick and clay products plants offer manufacturers of materials handling, excavat- 
ing and other equipment. 


Clay product plants are also big buyers of basic materials used to provide strength, 
color and finish to brick, tile, refractories, and other clay products. 


... and processing equipment, such as mixers, grinders, sprayers, kilns, firing apparatus, 
refractories, dryers, forming machines, control systems, testing devices and others. 





A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD — the only publication exclusively 


serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 

materials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, Sa 

tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. Brick g Clay 
. . and CERAMIC DATA BOOK — the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving 

the heavy clay products industry . . . with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 

33,510 industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. Cor 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 











© Industrial Publications, Inc., Also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 





CUSTOMER MEETING . . 


continued from p. 134 


Customer meetings perform three 
vital sales functions: informative 
communications, demonstration of 
product advantages, and direct sales 
stimulation. But to attain the full 
range, the meeting should be care- 
fully planned and executed. Good 
practice indicates that district sales 
managers should be carefully 
trained to follow proven procedures. 


Prepare a blueprint .. Your 
planning for a customer meeting 
should begin with a blueprint listing 
all properties, demonstration se- 
quences, time schedule and outline 
of proposed talks. 

Be reasonably sure that the date 
for the customer meeting does not 
conflict with other events that 
might attract your audience. 

The location of the meeting will 
also directly affect the size and re- 
sponse of your audience. The place 
should be comfortable but not lux- 
urious—suited for a business meet- 
ing. Make sure that it is large 
enough to accommodate all guests 
but not so large that it will seem 
empty. Avoid rooms with pillars and 
chandeliers that may interfere with 
the presentation, and check lighting 
and ventilation to assure adequate 
conditions for visual-sound and per- 
sonal presentations. The meeting 
room should be arranged so that 


late arrivals and early departures 
can be handled without distraction. 

A separate refreshment area is 
best; but if this is not available, ar- 
range to have a screen provided. Do 
not emphasize the importance of 
refreshments. Usually the beverage 
should be limited to soft drinks and 
coffee. If you feel that something 
stronger is desirable, make it beer. 


Invitations . . The company sales 
manager should issue invitations to 
the meeting and they should be 
mailed about two weeks prior to 
the scheduled date. Include in the 
invitation as much _ information 
about the program as may be con- 
veniently covered in a cordial three 
or four paragraphs. Cover names 
and subjects of the speakers, direc- 
tions to location, and mention that 
light refreshments will be served. 
The meeting chairman should 
carefully review the text of all 
presentations by speakers — so that 
he will be thoroughly familiar with 
them, and so they will be properly 
coordinated during the presenta- 
tion. Individual speakers should, 
however, prepare their own re- 
marks. Bear in mind that every or- 
ganization appears to be full of 
people who feel that they know 
their subject well enough to appear 
almost at will and talk extempo- 
raneously. Actually, this is not the 
case, unless you can afford to risk 
missing the meeting’s objective. 


The chairman, who will serve as 
emcee, should screen the text of all 
to make certain that it is: (1) fo- 
cused on the specific purpose, (2) 
arranged in a logical sequence, (3) 
free of irrelevant fogging of clarity, 
(4) not too wordy, (5) straightfor- 
ward and sincere, (6) closed with a 
strong summation. 

Unfortunately many texts do not 
stack up against these basic checks. 
Therefore, it is good practice to as- 
sign an experienced person to edit 
and align essential elements of the 
message. 


Rehearse your show . . Assemble 
your props, brief your staffs and 
run through the program just as 
you have planned—with each in- 
dividual performing his assigned 
part. You may meet some opposi- 
tion, but be firm. Explain that the 
story is important and it must be 
prepared for your audience of hun- 
dreds of potential customers. 

This will not be difficult if you 
direct rehearsals so that they run 
off smoothly and your staff mem- 
bers realize that they can make 
their demonstrations look easy, 
without fumbling or hesitation, with 
a little practice. They will realize 
that they will benefit from smooth 
product demonstrations that avoid 
build-up of defensive reactions in 
customers. 

Every speaker should know his 
part well enough for easy, natural 


Continued on page 138 
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Pick your date with care. 
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Do your speakers measure up? 


Visual aids liven things up. 





Pop POA ROT h: 


Best Seller in 


In the depths of the Belgian Congo lies the great Union 
Miniere du Haute Katanga—subject of an exclusive on-the- 
spot story featured in these recent issues. This largest pro- 
ducer of cobalt in the world 
copper, uranium and other metals—uses mostly American 


also a major producer of 


mining and metallurgical machinery, equipment and supplies. 


Where do manufacturers of such products advertise ? Largely 
in these Miller Freeman companion publications—World 
Mining (export) & Mining World (domestic). 


For complete Mine Market information write to 


Deepest Africa 


Why are these publications judged best sellers internation- 
ally by mining advertisers? Because they rank as best sellers 


with the world’s most important mining operations. That's 
why, for example, more than twice as many foreign mining 
executives read World Mining than any other mining publi- 
cation. They rely on World Mining and Mining World for 
authoritative reporting and penetrating analysis of signifi- 
cant events and methods from the world over. They know 
that what affects mining in one area affects it everywhere 
and buy accordingly. 


Mining World, 500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


California 
+ VANCOUVER, 8. C 


San Francisco 5 
LOS ANGELES + ATLANTA 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street ° 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO « SEATTLE - PORTLAND, ORE. 


WORLD MINING / MINING WORLD 


\ double-barreled coverage of world-wide mining 


for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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CUSTOMER MEETING. . 


continued from p. 136 


delivery. This reflects his sincerity 
to the audience. The message should 
not be memorized and, if possible, 
direct reading should be avoided. 
This may mean that staff members 
should have some private and per- 
sonal coaching to improve their 
stage presence. 

Set-up for your customer meeting 
should include good visibility, good 
acoustics and normal comfort for 
your audience. Make sure your 
props are adequately lighted so that 
everyone in the audience can see 
them. Bear in mind that a well 
lighted stage highlights your props 
and focuses on your speakers. 


Special attention . . Visual-sound 
presentations require special atten- 
tion. If a screen is used, it should 
be placed as high as possible for 
maximum visibility and freedom 
from interference. Make a test run 
to determine best position for the 
projector and for prefocusing. 
Charts and other visual props on 


stage should be designed as good 
presentations—texts should 
be reduced to a minimum and car- 
ried in large size and color. Color 
reduces black-and-white monotony. 


poster 


Check and doublecheck . . Ar- 
rive at your meeting place early 
to check all arrangements. Props 


should be in place and ready. Avoid 
confusion due to misplaced or miss- 
ing items. Check props used for 
demonstrations to assure good per- 
formance. Have extra copies of all 
talks and meeting guides in hand— 
to fill in for those prone io forget 
their copies. Provide copies for the 
projectionist and check availability 
of spare projection lamps, fuses and 
other accessories for visual sound 
presentation. 

Get your meeting off to a good 
start by starting on time. Introduce 
yourself and summarize the purpose 
of the presentation. Be sincere and 
avoid talking above your audience. 

Showmanship will key the success 
of the presentation. Here are some 
simple suggestions to assure good 
showmanship: 

1. Prepare your speakers for change 
of pace. It is an important device 
for maintenance of audience inter- 
est. 

2. Use different voice levels and 
varying rates of delivery to empha- 
size important points. 

3. Schedule speakers so that simi- 
lar subjects are not presented con- 
secutively. 

4. Make the most of props even 
though they may be used only as 
background for speakers. 

5S. Maintain audience suspense by 
concealing props and demonstrators 
until the time for their presenta- 
tions. 


6. Keep assistants off stage during 


the show to avoid needless distrac- 
tion of audience. 

7. Hold audience attention by 
avoiding the distribution of printed 
matter during presentations. 

8. Make sure audience can hear 
presentations by pausing when 
background noise reaches temporary 
high levels. 

9. Face your audience at all times. 
Avoid leaning on pointers, tables, 
chairs or lectern. 


The Q@Q & A period . . Question 
and answer periods can highlight 
your meeting if they are conducted 
properly. Avoid confusion by sim- 
ply asking: “Any questions?” Use 
3x5” cards that have been distrib- 
uted beforehand. During the Q & A 
period read the questions to the 
speaker panel, one at a time. This 
method permits screening all ques- 
tions so those not appropriate to the 
meeting can be avoided. The result 
is an informative session that can be 
fitted conveniently into your time 
schedule. 

Close your meeting with a brief, 
effective summary of its message. It 
should result in a good impression 
because you have told your audi- 
ence what you were going to say, 
you ve told them, and finally, you’ve 
told them what you’ve told them. 
Your final rap of the gavel should 
mark the end of a successful mis- 
sion. The real proof, however, will 
be the sales that follow. ” 





























You can’t compete with noise. 
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Showmanship is essential. 


Wind up with questions. 





Perhaps not! We are often surprised at what a small 

proportion of the men in management know of the "What"-—- 
"Why"——-and "How" of the Putman Awards. A Putman Award, 

George, is the highest recognition that can be won by an 
industrial advertising agency for their creative planning and 
creative ability. The Award is made only for Industrial 
Advertising and it is awarded annually by the Putman Publishing 
Co. under the auspices of the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 





To win it, the submitted advertising material must demonstrate 
that it is an integral part of effective selling to the markets 
it is designed for. The entry must be properly documented as to 
Objective, the action taken to achieve the objective--and most 
important of all, George,-—-proof that the objective was achieved. 


Whether the conditions are met is judged by men from top 
management. The award is not one that results from mere praise 
of one advertising man for the work of another. 


Thus, the Putman Awards accomplish several desirable things. They 
Stimulate Industrial Advertising Men to go deeply into their sales 
problems and create objectively and comprehensively to do a job 
above and beyond that of simply writing ads and running then. 


They focus attention on the fact that results can be documented. 
They fortify industrial advertising men with factual, documented 
information with which the importance of industrial advertising in 
increasing sales can be demonstrated to top management. 


It is no wonder that the Putman Award is advertising's most coveted 
distinction-—there is no higher recognition of advertising ability. 


It is with great pride, George, that we tell you that 

Russell T. Gray, Inc., and our client, Sciaky Bros., have been 
recognized with one of the Putman Award's three "Highest Honors." 
We would like to give you the details sometime. 


Think it over, George. 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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Here’s your 


successful 
meetings 


@ 10 tips for meeting chairmen 


By W. W. Milne 
Western Advertising Manager 
SAE Journal 


rhicag 








= Did you ever almost hear a 
speech? That is, did you ever attend 
a meeting where you were sure the 
speech was interesting and well de- 
livered, but for some reason or 
other it just didn’t register? 

If so, can you think back to why 
it didn’t register? Maybe you had 
too many pre-dinner cocktails and 
toc much to eat; maybe the PA 
system wasn’t loud enough; or may- 
be the slides the speaker was using 
in his presentation got jammed in 
the projector. 

Whose fault was it? The audience 
blames the speaker. The speaker 
blames the program chairman. The 
program chairman blames his sub- 
ordinates. And the subordinates go 
home and beat their wives. 

Whose fault really was it? Relax, 
it wasn’t yours. If you had too 


checklist for 


@ 9 things for speakers to remember 










much to eat, it was the program 
chairman’s mistake in giving it to 
you. If the PA system wasn’t loud 
enough, it was the program chair- 
man’s mistake for not knowing— 
and the speaker’s oversight in not 
checking beforehand. 

If you are in charge of a future 
program, or if you are scheduled to 
speak at one, here is a checklist. 
Follow it and you need not worry 
about the audience almost hearing. 


Chairman's responsibilities . . 


1. Arrange to have empty dishes 




















taken from tables and the meeting 
room cleared of waiters before the 
speaking program begins. 


2. Provide the necessary visual aid 
props your speakers will be needing. 


3. The host committee could pre- 
vent dozing casualties by making 
certain of the room’s proper ven- 
tilation. Pre-dinner cocktails, plus 
good food and a warm unventilated 
room are occupational hazards to 
the best of speakers. 


4. Whether a speaker is working 
from the dais or from the floor, 
Continued on page 142 





A speaker may labor long hours researching, writing and 
polishing the delivery of a speech that is both interest- 
ing and informative--only to watch one head after another 
nod away from him and his subject during the actual presen- 
. tation. The reason for this waste of time and effort may be 
ped OS poor ventilation, a faulty PA system, or just too many pre- 
dinner cocktails. These and other pitfalls can be elimi- 
nated if the program chairman and the speaker take the 
proper precautions. 

















30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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9 out of 10 Civil Engineers 
specify or buy construction 
materials; 8 out of 10 specify 
or buy installed equipment. See copy 
of C. E. Survey Report #2 
for details! 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


FOUNDED 
1852 








From inception thru construction and 
operation, Civil Engineers are on the job— 
always the pivotal men in planning, super- 
visory and purchase control capacities. 
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: : : 

5 the world’s largest audience 
of Civil Engineers concerned with heavy 
construction read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


it’s your best buy for selling the 
engineered construction markets! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York |I8, N.Y. 
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MEETING CHECKLIST. . 
continued from p. 140 


equip him with a microphone that 
will provide mental comfort, and 
place him at complete ease. 


5. Provide a well lighted lectern. 
Make certain the reading light is 
not connected with room lights. 


6. Provide the proper size projec- 
tor. An experienced projectionist 
would also be an asset. 


7. Provide the largest projection 
sereen possible. Filling a large 
screen helps the audience to read 
small copy and graphs. The people 
at the rear of the room will ap- 
preciate this courtesy and gain 
more from the speaker’s slides or 


films. 


8. Provide an electric pointer for 
the speaker, and acquaint him with 


its use. 


9. Appoint someone to handle the 
“off” and “on” cues for the lights. 
This may seem a small item, but it 
is a great safety measure. 


10. Make certain the speaker meets 
his team consisting of the projec- 
tionist and light man well before 
the meeting begins. (This will give 
him an opportunity to check the 
order of his slides, obtain proper 
focus, and work out his light cues.) 


Speaker's responsibility . . 
1. Familiarize yourself with the 
projection equipment and slides car- 


rier. 


2. Check over slides for proper or- 
der and fingerprints. 


3. Brief projectionist regarding cues 
and make certain he is acquainted 
with the order of your slides. Try 
a few slides, filling screen and get- 
ting sharp focus. 


4. Establish “off’ and “on” light 


cues with person responsible. 


5. If an electric pointer is pro- 
vided, try it out, getting proper 
focus. Then too, finding the switch 
in a lighted room is easier than 
groping for it in the dark. 
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6. Try out the public address sys- 
tem. 

7. Make certain you are comforta- 
ble with the microphone. 

8. Check height of microphone. 

9. Is lectern wide enough to hold 


your paper or binder? Is lighting 


ample? Is the height comfortable? 
Is there a pitcher of ice water 
handy? 

These suggestions have been tried 
and proven. You can be assured 
that adopting any or all of them 
will be beneficial to guest speakers 
and audiences. 





It’s an order! 


Humor lures salesmen 
into training course 


= If your company sells through 
manufacturer’s representatives, you 
probably find it difficult to interest 
their salesmen in learning anything 
about your product—how it is de- 
signed, produced and serviced. 

Buckeye Tools Corp., Dayton, O., 
had this trouble—then solved it by 
instituting the “Order of the Band- 
aged Thumb.” 

Buckeye invites all new salesmen, 
when they join the manufacturer’s 
representatives sales force, to visit 
the plant for a condensed training 
course. The students spend three or 
four days getting a thorough brief- 
ing on the company’s products, sales 
policies and methods, and devote 
much of their time to work in the 
repair-inspection department. 

Working along with regular fac- 
tory employes, the new salesmen get 
first-hand instruction on the proper 
methods of dismantling, checking, 
servicing and reassembling various 
types of portable air tools, the com- 
pany’s principal products. “Final 
exams” include a complete servic- 
ing job on at least two totally differ- 
ent types of tools. The “diploma” 
awarded for successfully completing 
the course is a certificate entitled, 
“Order of The Bandaged Thumb,” 
which explains, in a humorous 
fashion, that the holder of said 
certificate has qualified under the 
training program rules and is capa- 
ble of intelligently discussing 
Buckeye Tools’ products with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Does this light, humorous ap- 
proach to the problem work? Buck- 


eye Tools says it does, and offers as 
proof the fact that many of its vet- 
eran sales representatives, who have 
never taken the course, have re- 
quested their own diplomas after 
seeing their younger counterparts 
displaying them in the branch sales 
offices. 

To maintain interest in the pro- 
gram, and to make the acquiring of 
the certificate an accomplishment, 
Hal O. Gummere, executive vice- 
president, has limited the granting 
of certificates to salesmen who have 
successfully completed the course. 
Even veteran salesmen cannot qual- 
ify without passing the tests. a 





Order 
of the 
Bandaged 


Thumb 


BUCKEVE TOOLS CORPORATION 











Ouch! 
Corp.’s manufacturer's 
receive diploma with light touch upon 
completing condensed training course at 
Buckeye plant. 


Salesmen of Buckeye Tools 
representatives 





ADVERTISE IN 
ROCK 


PRODUCTS 
MAGAZINE 


Now offers advertisers the benefits of personal interview field studies with 
"Reader Feedback"' — A Field Study of ROCK PRODUCTS. Starts August. 


Part of ROCK PRODUCTS' continuing program to better its product — — 
ROCK PRODUCTS Magazine. 


Reader 


Feedback 


"Reader Feedback" is a field readership study to determine how ROCK PRODUCTS 
serves its audience editorially and how the advertising is serving firms who sell goods 


and services to the rock products industries. 


"Reader Feedback” will provide — 
RELIABLE RESULTS — based on field surveys with properly controlled samples. 


ACCEPTED INTERPRETATION — analysis and compilations by an organization 
that is widely known and which has won the confidence of industry because of its 


long experience in research. 


"Reader Feedback" will also provide — 
through "piggyback" questionnaires, answers to the characteristics of the reader 
audience that will enable you to more effectively determine direct and indirect 


buying influences. 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


17,713 ROCK PRODUCTS 


A : } : 2 A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
The industry’s recognized authority alike ies 
RAndolph 6-2802 


ALL PAID Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


TO THE 
RAILROAD 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT... 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 
averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER’S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN NIBIE| Bay 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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New ad medium? 


How to promote products 
at the South Pole 


@ Advertisers thought they were getting a ‘‘memento”’ 


@ Instead, they received a hard-hitting promotion piece 


@ And, a round-about product endorsement by the Navy 


s Although this publication will 
never be listed in SRDS, will never 
be “Starched,” and will never lobby 
for lower second-class postal rates, 
it carried paid advertising sufficient 
to subsidize its “at-cost” sale to the 
audience for which it was created. 

The publication? — the pictorial 
news chronicle titled “Operation 
Deep Freeze I.” Its primary audi- 
ence? — the 1,611 officers and men 
of U.S. Navy Task Force 43, their 
families and friends. The advertis- 
ers? — an exclusive group of in- 
dustrial manufacturers and engi- 
neers which had furnished equip- 
ment, supplies, and service to the 
task force in its 1955-56 assault on 
the Antarctic continent. The pub- 
lisher? — Dorville Corp., Paoli, Pa. 


The word from Washington . . 
When Commander Robin M. Hart- 


mann, USN, public information of- 
ficer of Task Force 43, asked Dor- 
ville early in 1955 to produce a 
cruise history of the coming polar 
expedition, the publisher saw a big 
job ahead. Ships of the Navy cus- 
tomarily publish “cruise books” to 
log interesting tours of duty. The 
books are completely unofficial; 
they are paid for by the individual 
subscriptions of the sailors into 
whose homes they go. Dorville has 
produced many such cruise books. 
But the proposed publication was 
something else again. After all, an 
Antarctic expedition is more than 
a routine swing around glamorous 
ports of call, more than a shake- 
down cruise or gunnery practice at 
“Gitmo.” The book would therefore 
have to be more than a photo al- 
bum. It would have to be a saga and 

it would cost plenty to produce. 
Continued on page 146 


Although the armed services have strict rules against endorsing or recom- 


mending a product, 10 companies have the next best thing. It is ‘Operation 
Deep Freeze I,'’ a classy, yearbook-type, news chronicle of the recent U.S. 
expedition to the Antarctic. It is a ‘‘cruise book"’ to its subscribers, the officers 
and men who participated in the expedition. To the 10 companies that ad- 
vertised in it, the book is a hard-hitting promotion piece. In addition to the 
ads, the companies’ products are shown in use throughout the editorial 


pages of the book. 





Canadas metalworking | 
industries continue 
to expand... 


tell and sell 
this huge market | | 
through Canadian Metalwor 


This market, served by CANADIAN METAL- 
WORKING, promises an increase in capital and 
repair expenditures from $590 million in 1956 to 
$740 million by the end of 1957. 


In a recent CANADIAN METALWORKING sur- 
vey, a reply by J. S. Dewar, vice-president, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, stated: “If any- 
thing, our expansion plans for 1957 might require 
upward revision”. 

THIS IS YOUR MARKETPLACE: the result of consistent cir- 


culation analysis and selection. 


Metalworking fabrication . 1,821 Metallurgy 
Machine shop .... 1,034 Mines : 

Welding .... .. 1,198 Primary Non-ferrous .. 
Foundries .... 607 Gov't. libraries, research 
Transportation ......... 247 institutions, etc. 

Electrical Equipment ... 416 a 
Primary iron and steel .. 237 6,065 


This intelligent audience, whose technical back- 
ground and management status demand an inter- 
pretive and usable editorial presentation consider 
it the leading metalworking journal in Canada. 
Advertisers seem to agree! Here is the most re- 
cent evidence of CANADIAN METALWORK- 
ING’S effectiveness: 


“In attempting to analyze the reasons behind our 
satisfactory results through advertising in CA- 
NADIAN METALWORKING, our salesmen re- 
port that this publication is almost invariably in 
view when they visit our customers. This leads 
us to believe that we are advertising in a publi- 
cation whose circulation results in a minimum 
waste of our advertising dollar”. — W. R. Carveth, 
Carveth Metallurgical Limited. 


Through CANADIAN METALWORKING, you 
can reach all the people who buy or influence 
purchases — throughout the entire Canadian 
metalworking market. 


For full information, contact: 


Canadian METALWORKING 


formerly Canadian Metals 
14590 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario 


a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 
if the 


come from good 


prospects Par 


if they don’t cost too 
much to secure! 


LOW COST 
Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
. give over 200,000 reader impressions 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers. Only equipment buy- 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment 
so your inquiries will be of the highest 
quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. Forms close 30 
days prior to date of issue 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 
The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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DEEP FREEZE 


continued from p. 144 


But there’s a practical ceiling on 
the unit price of a cruise book, no 
matter how impressive it may be. 
Most books of this type sell be- 
tween $6 and $10, with the accent 
on the lower figure. While the Navy 
and Dorville agreed on the unique- 
ness of the book knew it 
would be impossible to exceed the 
normal limits of price. The book 
would still have to be a superfine 
limited edition at 


they 


edition—and a 
that. 


Underwriting with advertising. . 
It was finally decided to sell adver- 
tising space. This was not customary 
practice, nor would it be easy. Dor- 
ville had never produced a military 
history that carried advertising and, 
in fact, knew of none. The armed 
services of the United States have 
strict rules against commercialism 
in any guise. Never may it be inti- 
mated that a product is endorsed 
or recommended by the Navy. Nor 
could any advertising be solicited 
on an official basis. 

The clash of necessities was final- 
copyright 


ly resolved by placing 


PR plus . 


registry in Dorville’s name and by 
permitting the publisher to solicit 
advertising under its own name 
with the stated permission of the 
Navy. Considerable correspondence 
was required to hammer out the 
fine points of order. 

The next question was whom to 
solicit for advertising. Just any- 
body? Much needed as the revenue 
was, the answer was no, not just 
anybody. To sell advertising on a 
charitable, “be-a-good-sport” basis 
was unthinkable. “Operation Deep 
Freeze I’ was going to stand on its 
own two feet and, moreover, would 
prove itself a valuable investment 
to every advertiser. It was finally 
decided to confine advertising solic- 
itation to companies with a direct 
interest in the men of Task Force 
43 and their mission . . . to com- 
panies furnishing equipment, sup- 
plies, and services for the Antarctic 
expedition. 


Standard military procedure. . 
With some difficulty a list of sup- 
pliers was compiled. It was un- 
avoidably incomplete for several 
reasons. In the first place, the Task 
Force was on a split-second sched- 
ule and there was only a minimum 


AT McMURDO SOuN 
ATWORD WAS “BLIZZARD 


. The 10 companies that advertised in ‘‘Operation Deep Freeze |'’ expected 


no more than a memento book. To their surprise, they received a hard-hitting promo- 
tion piece and the next thing to an armed forces endorsement. 





of time available. Purchasing is not 
always a straight-line process and 
tracing suppliers is a needle-in-a- 
haystack quest. 

Then too, the task force was re- 
ceiving important supplies — oil, 
gasoline, many types of food — in 
bulk and in a totally anonymous 
state. (As it turned out, one key 
supplier was overlooked and he 
protested loudly via a long-distance 
phone call over the neglect and de- 
manded that the slight be redressed 
in future volumes.) 

The suppliers’ list still required 
more hours with Thomas’ Register 
and Poor’s before it was complete 
with company name, address, and 
the names of president and adver- 
tising manager. 

Meanwhile, a two-page letter had 
been prepared backgrounding Oper- 
ation Deep Freeze and the book that 
would describe it. The letter was 
quite detailed. After all, space rates 
were not trivial: $500 was asked 
for one page, $900 for a two-page 
spread, no fractional pages sold, no 
“compliments of” permitted. 

It was all spelled out in a three- 
page “Publication Rates and Data” 
outline. Complete information was 
divided under numerous subheads 
— copy and art requirements, me- 
chanical requirements, circulation 
data, closing dates for contracts and 
copy, space rates, and photography 
data. 


“In use” photos . . This last point 
—photographs—was a unique fea- 
ture of the book. Each advertise- 
ment was to be built around a photo 
or photos taken in the Antarctic 
showing the advertiser’s product in 
action. The prospective advertiser 
was invited to submit photography 
instructions which were forwarded 
to Commander Hartman and his 
assistant, Chief Joseph E. Oglesby, 
USN. Chief Oglesby had been 
designated editor of the book and 
had charge of procurement of 
photographs, both editorial and ad- 
vertising. 

It was promised that every effort 
would be made to provide official 
Navy photography of high promo- 
tional value to the advertiser. In 
addition to specification photos, the 
advertiser had an “in” on the photo 
“bank” accumulated by the Navy — 
about 10,000 shots — from which 

Continued on page 148 





Concrete 


STEEL se ' 


a 


The CONCRETE 
ENGINEER 


Following his own, or someone else’s original design, the 
concrete engineer must produce accurate, efficient plans for 
a sound and economical structure. This exacting work de- 
mands full technical knowledge of what good concrete is and 
how it is best used. About 60 percent of ACI JOURNAL’s 
readers are concrete engineers who find it a steady source 
of the factual information they need most. 


One of 8,700 Concrete Specialists 
You Sell through the ACI JOURNAL 


The ACI man, whether he works in construction, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, design or research, is expected to main- 
tain a current, accurate knowledge of concrete’s technology. 
He is responsible for the technical “why” and “how” of good 
concrete. By specification, recommendation, or through in- 
formed opinion, the ACI man exerts strong influence on 
choices of methods, materials, and machines for concrete 
work. By following ACI JOURNAL closely, he shares the 
experience and research of acknowleged experts in his field. 
ACI JOURNAL assures the ACI man a supply of the special- 
ist’s stock-in-trade; timely, authoritative information. 


Write for full Media-data or, 
ask a specific question about: 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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"Inquiries 
far exceeded 
» expectations", says... 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y- 


April 10th, 1957 


416 WEST 26TH STREET 


Arthur Bobrick 

The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Bobrick: 


i it's i h to take a few 
| really believe it's important enoug 
minutes from my exceptionally busy schedule, just to express 
my amazed delight with the effective impact my or 
Air Conditioning ads have scored in The Wall Street Journal. 


viries far exceeded my expectations 


et es direct invita- 


i i isi ht in 
but this consistent advertising has broug 
tions from purchasing agents and architects from the most 
reputable financial and business houses in the city. 


| assure you it's a pleasure to say a good word about a 
good newspaper. 
Very truly yours, 
Bill A Fhe 
BE;js 





“Why The Journal Does More 


If you’re looking for advertising results that are better than good, 
look to The Wall Street Journal. Advertising in the only national 
business daily does more because it is seen by more men in more 
responsible positions wherever business is busy. Executives depend 
upon The Journal for the up-to-the-minute information they must 
have. Here’s a medium that works better for its advertisers by being 
more useful to its readers. No wonder something more really happens 
when you advertise in The Wall Street Journal. 


CIRCULATION: 488,156 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


« 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, W.W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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he could select any showing his 
product in use. 

The photo program worked pretty 
much as planned. Dorville sub- 
mitted photos made according to 
specs plus others that were identi- 
fiable as belonging to a specific ad- 
vertiser. More than 800 prints were 
screened from the “bank” by the 
Navy PIO’s office for editorial use 
in the book; these prints were again 
screened by Dorville for advertising 
possibles. 

Most of the advertisers were 
pleased with the results and used 
the photos as the nucleus of their 
ads. Only one cancelled his space 
contract through disappointment 
and, ironically, had the satisfaction 
of seeing his product appear prom- 
inently throughout the book abso- 
lutely free! 

At the time the letter and pub- 
lication data went to company 
presidents, a carbon of the letter 
and the publication data went also 
to the advertising manager. Dead- 
lines for space reservation were set. 
Response was almost immediate. 
And, although space reservations 
were cancellable, only two concerns 
availed themselves of the privilege 
later on. 


Parallel production . . While ad- 
vertising promotion was proceeding 
by mail the book itself began to 
shape up. A 200-page dummy was 
prepared, full-scale and with color 
indicated. Illustrations were clips 
taken from magazines selected for 
subject, size, and color. Actual 
headings and subheads were let- 
tered in as were text blocks and 
captions. 

When completed, the dummy 
comprised a working guide for edi- 
tor Oglesby. It indicated story flow, 
necessary background material 
needed from Navy files, and types 
of photographs needed as illustra- 
tions. So closely did editor and pub- 
lisher collaborate that the com- 
pleted volume was _§ surprisingly 
close to the dummy “imagineered” 
six months previously. 


Merchandising the advertising 
- » Actual production of the historic 





o ee P dded streng® 
How RCA “Minute Men” cons " 
to our Armed Forces everywhere 


The supreme test . . Many of the advertisers took advantage of the rugged environ- 
mental testing connotation that goes with Antarctica and Operation Deep Freeze. 
Photos were taken by, and available from Naval Task Force 43. 


“Operation Deep Freeze I’ pro- 
ceeded according to schedule upon 
the return of the task force in the 
spring of 1956. It was hectic but 
not as critical as the pre-operation 
schedule. 

With the book in production Dor- 
ville’s attention again turned to the 
advertisers. Brownlines of ads were 
submitted to them for final ap- 
proval. Since production details had 
been so carefully spelled out in the 
publication data sheets there were 
very few last-minute changes. Five 
tearsheets and one bound copy of 
the completed volume were sent to 
all advertisers. Reprints in quantity 
were available to any who wished 
to merchandise their advertising. 

Extra copies of “Operation Deep 
Freeze I” had been offered to ad- 
vertisers at the low unit price with 
additional discounts for quantity 
orders. The demand far exceeded 
expectations, in fact it was down- 
right embarrassing. Quantities had 
to be arbitrarily cut in order to 
spread the supply as widely as pos- 
sible. To complicate matters, extra- 
copy orders began to arrive from 
the men of the task force, too. The 
limited edition had proved too 
limited. 

There was still another important 
distribution that had to be taken 


care of — the VIPs in government 
service, principally in the Defense 
Department. To a carefully screened 
list of officials, including the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the 
United States and key officers of 
the four armed services, went com- 
plimentary copies of “Operation 
Deep Freeze I.” Each copy was ac- 
companied by a letter from Dor- 
ville making the presentation in the 
name of and at the request of 
Admiral George J. Dufek, com- 
mander of Task Force 43. 


Possible commercial reprint . . 
Because of the unexpected pur- 
chasing interest in “Operation Deep 
Freeze I’ there is a possibility that 
the volume will go into a second 
edition. This possibility is intensi- 
fied by the fact that Dorville has 
been awarded the publishing con- 
tract for the sequel, “Operation 
Deep Freeze II,” covering events of 
phase II in the Antarctic. Advertis- 
ing for the sequel is being currently 
solicited on the same selective basis 
as before but with this difference 
— proof of accomplishment. 


Letters to potential advertisers for | 


“Operation Deep Freeze II” are of- 
fering the advantage of greater cir- 
culation —- a guaranteed minimum 
of 3,000 books with a possible in- 

Continued on page 150 


(Advertisement) 


THE 
SALES MANAGER 
WHO WAS 
FIRED 


Once there was a sales manager who 
was fired with an idea that really shook 
him: “‘How would it be,” he asked him- 
self and his associates, “if we used the 
same advertisements to (1) sell our pros- 
pects, (2) support our dealers and (3) pep 
up our field men? Could we make the 
budget go farther? Could we get more 
for our ad dollars? Could we have more 
ads? Could we produce more sales, 
maybe?” 

“‘“Good idea,’’ said his associates. 
“Trouble is, prospects, dealers and field 
men don’t all read the same publications. 
And we have so many dealers that the 
listings alone would chew up all the 
space.” 

“But what if we used The Wall Street 
Journal ?”’ the SM asked triumphantly, 
closing the trap. “We could list our 
dealers region by region! We could reach 
our best prospects without waste. And 
(business of pounding the desk) we'll 
use Journal merchandising aids to show 
the field men AND the dealers what 
we’re doing to help them sell!” 


“I’m sure you know,” he said kindly, 
“that The Journal has four daily regional 
editions. (See the addresses on the op- 
posite page.) I’m sure you know that 
The Journal circulation is-way over the 
March 29, 1957 figure of 488,156. I’m sure 
you know that the people who read The 
Journal are the men who authorize or 
influence the buying of just about every 
product their companies use and need. 
I’m sure you know that The Journal is a 
national publication but with a daily’s 
speed .. . Why, we can put this plan of 
mine into work now and see the results 
before other national media close their 
forms!” 

“Great idea, Chief!”’ said his assistant. 


And he meant it. 
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BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 
entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.’’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 








For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant can “‘sell’’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Phone COurt 1-1214 
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DEEP FREEZE . . 


continued from p. 149 
crease to 4,000. Space rates have 
been based on circulation..Since the 
second phase of the expedition is 
much greater both in the number 
of personnel and the job it has had 
to do, thes’second volume will be 
appreciably more important. 


No “memento” book . . The first 
reaction of the advertisers when 
they saw the finished book was sur- 
prise—surprise that “Operation 
Deep Freeze I” was so handsomely 
produced, so professionally written 
and organized, and so thoroughly 


promoted. Many confided that they 
had expected “just another memen- 
to book” and were amazed to re- 
ceive a collector’s item and hard- 
hitting sales promoter combined. 
It’s hardly likely, Antarctic ex- 
peditions being the rarity they are, 
that “Operation Deepfreeze I’ and 
its sequel, “Operation Deep Freeze 
II” will start a trend in the publish- 
ing field. But it should bring home 
to every advertising man the sales 
potential inherent in the most un- 
orthodox media and help them to 
recognize it. With such insight an 
advertising program takes on added 
dimension and full value is wrung 
out of every dollar invested. 2 





One-two punch sets up 
employe publication 


= What's in a name? 

A lot of enthusiasm for one thing, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. found out—at 
least there can be if you plan it that 
way. 

When the Brooklyn, N. Y., chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer decided to launch an employe 
newspaper, it planned to have 
employes name the _ publication 





yh) DONORS 
~ PULSE to cive 
~—- MAY 28 


JUDGES PICK WINNING NAME; 
TWELVE GET CONTEST PRIZES 


*FIZER CHILDREN TO APPEAR 
IN FASHION SHOW MAY 21 
¥ 


Whe Blows the Whisth? 











Internal promotion employe 
publication of Chas. Pfizer & Co. was 
promoted to employes by letting them 
name it themselves. Winning name 
“Pfizer Pulse’ appeared 12 times among 
2,865 entries. 


themselves—on a contest basis— 
and Pfizer wasn’t about to be satis- 
fied with a half-hearted response. 

They didn’t have to be. In the 
nine days of the contest, judges 
were swamped with 2,865 entries— 
an indication that employes were 
aware of—and waiting for—their 
new publication. 

The success of the campaign was 
based on fast timing, plus the time- 
honored tradition of the one-two 
punch. Things had to move fast and 
be kept going—but not too long. 

Employes first learned of the pro- 
posed newspaper April 24. Upon 
arriving at work, they found 1% x 
214-foot posters headlining the fact 
that the paper was coming. The ex- 
hortation “You Name It!” was em- 
blazoned across the top. 

The initial interest sparked by the 
posters was followed up the same 
afternoon. Stuffers in payroll en- 
velopes again heralded the coming 
newspaper and explained the rules 
of the name contest: 

1. The contest was open to all 
employes at the three locations to 
be served by the newspaper. 

2. There was no limit on the num- 
ber of entries an employe could 
turn in. 

3. The contest deadline was May 3. 

Prior to the deadline, small bul- 





letin board notices were prepared to 
encourage participation. The second 
of these, issued two days before 
deadline, showed a turtle, pen 
poised in hand, seated at a high 
desk. The copy simply stated: 
“Hurry! Newspaper contest closes 
May 3.” 

One of the problems to be over- 
come in launching the newspaper 
was the 14-day hiatus between the 
close of the contest and the date of 
the first issue. To bridge this gap 
and keep interest high, the large 
posters were given double and then 
triple duty. 

Monday, May 6, a paste-on an- 
nounced that entries in the contest 
totaled 2,865 and that “judging is 
under way.” Another paste-on was 
added to the posters the following 
Monday (May 13). This final addi- 
tion gave the winning name se- 
lected and re-emphasized: “First 
Issue, May 17.” 

Judging of the contest was by a 
seven-man board of employes from 
various departments. To guide the 
committee, two “experts” were in- 
cluded—an advertising director for 
one of the company’s sales divisions, 
and the manager of institutional 
public relations, who directs the 
Pfizer employe publications pro- 
gram. 

According to the rules, the name 
contest’s grand prize was a $100 
savings bond. But it was found that 
12 employes had contributed the 
winning name. Rather than divide 
the bond in equivalent cash twelve 
ways, it was decided to hold a 
drawing among the winners. All 
names were placed in a hat and the 
one drawn received the $100 bond. 
The other winners were awarded 
$25 bonds. 

Five thousand Pfizer employes in 
three locations will be served by the 
8% x 11-inch four-page tabloid 
which is issued bi-weekly. Besides 
employes in the Brooklyn head- 
quarters, it is circulated to em- 
ployes of Pfizer’s offices in New 
York and the research laboratories 
in Maywood, N. J. 

Included in the contest’s 2,865 
entries were over 1,600 different 
names. Although most participants 
submitted only one or two entries, 
one enterprising employe turned in 
259. He was one of the twelve win- 
ners. 2 











WHEN /iaciuring AN OIL WELL... 


TECHNOLOGY 


makes it Sa/er 


Petroleum technology... the application of science 

to the discovery and recovery of the world’s petroleum 
resources... is the greatest single mark of progress 

to be found within the field of petroleum production today. 
And, the petroleum engineer is the greatest single 
influence behind the technological development of drilling, 


well-completion and production techniques. 


The petroleum engineer, with the technical skill to 
select the best methods and equipment for a modern 
drilling and production program, ensures the safety 
of his company’s investment. Consequently, technical 
advertising by manufacturers supplying tools, 
equipment and services to the field of petroleum production 
is one of his most important sources of information. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is the professional 
voice of the petroleum engineer, and it is best-qualified 
to speak for the oilfield technical equipment 


and service advertiser. 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS 
are educated 
to specify 
and buy 

= 
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coe 144-Page Market 
Survey! Gratis to 
executives of 
manufacturing 
firms...a 
comprehensive 
guide to the 
industrial South... 
including names 
and addresses of 
all major 
manufacturing 


plants... 


Plus outline of new 
13-point plan for 
selling the South. 
Address request on 


your letterhead to: 


manufacturers F 

» - o 
record : 
i 
Guy H. Tucker, IM 


Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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Let's look at industrial 
marketing in the West 


@ Four facts on the western industrial market 


@ A western manufacturer tells how to get out of the red 


@ Ten commandments for manufacturers 


= Four salient facts about the 
western industrial market were 
emphasized at an industrial mar- 
keting conference in Los Angeles, 
sponsored by the industrial market 
development and research commit- 
tees of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 
These are the facts: 


1. The 11 western states have 28 
“pockets of industry,” but California 
and Washington are the only states 
having more than two of them, 
while California has 74% of the in- 
dustrial establishments included in 
these pockets, producing 70% of the 
West’s “value added by manufac- 


ture” and having 76% of the popu- 
lation. 


2. The Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, with 36% of the West’s popu- 
lation, accounts for 50% of the 
West’s industrial establishments and 
50% of the “value added.” 


3. Los Angeles is more important 
to the rest of the West than the 
whole West is to the United States. 


4. Military business constitutes 
one-third of the total industrial 
market of southern California at 
present, and approximately 40% of 
the nation’s aircraft and missile in- 
dustry is located in this area. 





Stress user benefits 


How to sell at a profit 


One of the speakers at the Los An- 
geles industrial marketing conference 
was M. C. Nelson, vice-president, 
Barksdale Valves, Los Angeles, who 
told how his company switched sales 
appeals and began to make a profit. 


Here is a digest of his talk. 


= We were selling valves and pres- 
sure switches in our first full year 
of sales—1950—and on a. total 
booked business of $257,000, we lost 
$12,000. Since that time we have 
been selling customer benefits and 
have never had another year in the 


red. Our 1956 sales were approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, and not only is 
our volume increasing, but our profit 
percentage has increased yearly. 
Our accounting department bills 
for valves and pressure switches, 
but what we actually have to sell is 
lower operating costs and increased 
profits, less down-time and _ in- 
creased profits. We relieve an ex- 
ecutive of a portion of his worries 
and increase his profits. We help 
design engineers get promoted and 
get themselves a raise. These are 
the specific things our customers 
are willing to pay money for. 
Manpower in the selling field 





must be looked at realistically. The 
average representative’s salesman 
carries a minimum of six other 
lines, so the real competition to any 
manufacturer selling through repre- 





Industrial 
marketers’ 
10 commandments 


Ten commandments for a man- 
ufacturer selling to industry 
stood out clearly in a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “A Realistic 
Approach to Industrial Market- 
ing,’ at the Los Angeles indus- 
trial marketing conference. Here 
they are: 


Sell customer benefits, 
not products. 


Use call quotas for sales- 
men, not dollar quotas. 


Send out helpful sales- 
men, not uninformed en- 
gineers. 


Show your representa- 
tive how he can make 
money with your line, if 
you expect him to work 
it. 

In your catalog, tell how 
your product can be 
used; then the engineer 
won't throw it away. 


Tell your distributor in 
printed form specifically 
what your company pol- 
icy is. 

Make your discounts fit 
today’s conditions. 


Keep your distributor 
posted on price changes, 
so he won't have to ab- 
sorb losses on goods al- 
ready shipped. 


Don’t load up your dis- 
tributor; he knows bet- 
ter than you how much 
he can sell. 


Keep your delivery 
promises, if you expect 
the distributor to keep 
the customer who is buy- 





ing your stuff. 


sentatives is the other lines the rep- 
resentatives carry. 

We put call quotas or time quotas 
on our sales force instead of dollar 
volume quotas. If you set a quota of 
20 calls per month for a representa- 
tive’s salesmen, this is tangible and 
he won’t argue about whether it is 
possible or not, and unless you get 
reports you don’t know whether you 
are getting representation. If you 
set a dollar volume quota the dis- 
cussion starts in the realm of opin- 
ion and degenerates into emotion. 

The curve we keep of our sales 
calls per month nationally is paral- 
lel to our dollar volume curve and 
number of orders curve. So really 
when you are talking calls you are 
talking dollar volume. 


When ignorance is good .. We 
are billing our customers for cata- 
log items, and we use salesmen in 
the field to sell these items—not en- 
gineers. Our salesman may call one 
morning on a steel plant, a chemical 
plant and a city sewage disposal 
unit. If he represents himself as an 
engineer on each one of these calls 
he is expected by the potential cus- 
tomer to have specific engineering 
information about each of these di- 
versified industries. Obviously this 
is impossible for even a man with a 
doctor’s degree in engineering. 

“T don’t know, but I will find out” 
is the expression we train our men 
to use freely. We would much pre- 
fer that our men in the field be 
known as helpful salesmen instead 
of uninformed engineers. 

Show the representative how he 
can make money with your line. 
Don’t let an untrained man go out 
to sell it. Since the average length 
of a sales call is 15 minutes, train 
him to do a good job—fast. Let him 
be specific; tell the facts about 
your competitor’s products and the 
reason why you design your own 
products the way you do. 

Furnish him with tools. Since the 
salesman seldom has time to see all 
the buying influences in any one 
plant, give him presentation pieces 
so the man he has seen can sell his 
boss and the other buying influences 
after the salesman has gone. 

A catalog is a piece of literature 
designed for use of the engineering 
department. To keep the engineer 
from throwing it away, include in 

Continued on page 154 





FORMING and 
FABRICATING 


industries... 
with 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 
Slitters 


Furnaces and 
Induction Heating 
Units 


Joining and 
Fastening Devices 


Automation Devices 
Motors and Controls 
Lubricating Systems 
Welding Machinery 


Presses 

Press Brakes 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Bending Rolls 

Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 

Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 

Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 

Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 

Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Dies and Tooling 
Plant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 

Furniture 
Transportation 

Equipment 
Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 


Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in... 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “e202 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 * ST 2-4121 
A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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im reprints 





The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, tll. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 





At a trade show, how NOT to make a sale — by Herbert G. Ahrend 
Five rules for reaching prime prospects at a trade show 

How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘‘readership surveys 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions 

Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle Kingman 
IM asked several leading admen this question, and here’s what they think 

about this increasingly important function 

Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by 4.  Wwarter Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — 

there are inserts — and there are inserts 

Top agencies’ business paper page placement zooms up 9.4% 

Report on IM’s annual exclusive survey showing number of pages placed 

business publications by 309 agencies in 1956 

How the one-man ad department can grow — by M. E. Ziegenhagen 
A guide to the organization of an advertising department — from the 

one-man stage to the platoon stage 

How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 

Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 

of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now 
GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. S. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results 
A contest makes J & L sales message heard 

Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 

uses Consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamson did their contest 
Barnstorming with brainstorming 

A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, including 
ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how agencies can boost 
their idea output. 

Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 

The newest technique for creating ideas Is brainstorming. It can produce 

sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming. 


Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. Hummel 
In case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be helpful marketing tools. Here’s how. 


1957 — another boom year for industry 
IM’s annual advertiser and agency forecast, including a breakdown by product 
of percent of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer. 


Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 
When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime tool 
and here’s how to use it to its fullest advantage 


Let’s look again at SIC media analysis — by Eimer Dalton 
Here’s a circulation manager's retort to a space buyer's stand 
on using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 


Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 

An adman’s system for finding the answer to that al! important question 
complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 

How 3M sells selling to its customers 

How Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sales program to 
teach its salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to sell 
The U. S. Plywood story 

IM‘s fifth case history tells how selling gets primary emphasis 

in the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp 

Business paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 
Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume, costs 
circulations and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks, e.g., 
gross national product, national income and general advertising 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R309 How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 
group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and distributor catalugs 
R290 How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman. 
R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 
increase sales 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Indusirial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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WESTERN MARKETING 
continued from p. 153 


it information about use of the 
product. Call it a design handbook 
and catalog, if you will. But design 
information in that will be useful 
to the engineer in his daily work, 
with charts and tables conveniently 
indexed, and it will become his 
prized possession. * 





SHARPENED TOOL 


Editorial board 
facilitates 
news publicity 





= Of the many tools available to 
those in charge of public relations, 
news publicity is one of the most 
useful. In order to take full advan- 
tage of trade publication news col- 
umns in supplementing the impact 
of advertising, Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., manufacturing chemists of 
Providence, R. I., has set up an edi- 
torial board to expedite and of- 
ficially guide the flow of informa- 
tion on products and policies. 

Established for the convenience 
of business papers and other pub- 
lications, the board has a two-fold 
purpose: (1) to assemble news- 
worthy material for publication to 
the trade, and (2) to act upon re- 
quests for special data. It is com- 
posed of Eric R. Herbertson, Arnold, 
Hoffman’s commercial vice-presi- 
dent; Kenneth W. Bean, manager of 
the company’s advertising and pub- 
licity department; Sheldon D. 
Spencer, vice-president of George 
T. Metcalf Co. (Arnold Hoffman’s 
advertising agency) and Frank 
Jones, Metcalf’s copy director. 

The board meets regularly once 
a month as a planning group. In 
a typical session, all material that 
has come to hand in the interval 
since the last meeting is reviewed 
and plans are projected for releas- 
ing whatever promises to be of in- 
terest to varied publications. 

How successful has the editorial 
board been? According to Mr. Bean, 
“In one month we have dissemi- 
nated more valid news about this 
company than in the entire year 
preceding the institution of the 
board.” « 





MORE FOR MARKETERS 


Marketers told 
of new emphasis 
on ‘scientific’ duties 


= A new and major emphasis is 
being placed upon the strategic, 
tactical, planning and analytical as- 
pects of the marketing manager’s 
work, according to John G. McLean, 
vice-president, Continental Oil Co., 
Houston. 

Keynoting the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the American Marketing As- 
sociation, Mr. McLean told nearly 
800 delegates, “In dealing with these 
matters, it will be necessary for our 
marketing managers to set some 
new standards.” 

In discussing the marketer’s new 
responsibilities, Mr. McLean said 
that his duties must now include 
defense against political attacks on 
business organizations, government 
intervention and controls, and long- 
standing public misgivings about the 
motives of business managers. 

To meet these attacks, he asserted, 
marketing men “must recognize that 
it is not sufficient merely to extoll 
the economic and materialistic con- 
tributions of our present business 
system. The attack today is made on 
social, moral and ethical grounds. 
And these are the grounds on which 
it must be met.” 

But, he said, a good defense re- 
quires that a consistent position be 
taken before the public. “We can- 
not, on the one hand, sing the 
praises of free unfettered business 
competition, and on the other hand 
seek the pseudo-protection of the 
so-called fair trade laws.” 

New officers of the AMA are D. 
Maynard Phelps, professor of mar- 
keting, University of Michigan, pres- 
ident; Wendell R. Smith, partner of 
Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia 
market researcher, president-elect; 
Frank Mansfield, Sylvania Electric 
Products Co., New York, vice-pres- 
ident; Bay Estes, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, vice-president; Hugh G. 
Wales, professor of marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, vice-president; 
and Schuyler F. Otteson, professor 
of marketing, Indiana University. 
LeRoy F. Church, Emery Industries, 
Cincinnati, remains as association 
treasurer, 8 





Will doin 
your job better make 
your job better? 


Then you'd better learn 
about Perrygraf Slide-Charts. Send 


If your company has a sales 
problem...you haveanopportunity. 
The opportunity to help your com- 
pany and help yourself...with an 
efficient, tested tool—designed and 
produced without technical drudg- 
ery by you! 

Perrygraf Slide-Charts are used 
by leading companies, large and 
small. Among the sales missions 
they accomplish are: 


e Get more qualified inquiries. ..to 
build cream prospect lists 

e Make salesmen more productive 

e Give salesmen a useful ‘door 
opener” and “conversation 
piece” 

e Inject your product for considera- 
tion at the buying moment 

e Add related items to orders 

e Make your sales story easy to 
grasp and remember 

e Funnel demand to standard sizes 
and styles 

e Keep the product sold 


When you produce results like 
this for your company, you’re doing 
your job better. And that should 
make your job better. 


oday! 


pes 





What IS a Slide-Chart? 


A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the 
pull of a slide or the turn of a disc, 
gives information needed to 
specify your product. One simple 
operation selects the right item 
...solves essential engineering or 
mathematical problems...shows 
how your product operates. 


Actually, it’s easy to put a 
Slide-Chart to wor!. for your com- 
pany. Perrygraf, originator and 
leader of the Slide-Chart field, 
handles the job from start to finish. 
You outline your sales problem... 
supply data sheets, catalog pages, 
engineer reports, or whatever...and 
Perrygraf takes it from there. 

Get the complete story in Perrygraf’s 
Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. You’ll 
get actual Slide-Charts...case his- 
tories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE Idea Starter Kit! Mail the Coupon 
Today...Get Your How-To Kit 
by Return Mail! 


PERRYGRAF Corp., Dept. I-87 

150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Please send me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 

actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in 

my industry. 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger 
Simpler Selling 


COMPANY. . 


ADDRESS ... 


CITY & ZONE... 
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Modern Slide 
Projection 
Is of Larger 
Scope with 
Clarity 
of Detail 


Incandescent projectors restrict pro- 
jection to small screens and small 
audiences. The new large-screen, life- 
like picture projection which gives 
everyone in even the biggest audi- 
ences a feeling of “participation”, has 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of-— 


THE UNIVERSAL 


HIGH INTENSITY 


ARC SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 

















Ideal for sales conferences, technical 
meetings, conventions, and particular- 
ly where it is impractical, uneconomi- 
cal or impossible to darken the room, 
or where it is desirable to maintain 
room illumination as for taking notes. 
Projects 31/4," x 4”, and 2” x 2” slides 
to obtain pictures up to 30 feet wide, 
and of brilliancy comparable to finest 
theatre projection. Plugs into any 110- 
volt A.C. outlet. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


‘The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Projection Lighting Equipment’’ 
172 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
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Industrial Ads 


The reader: what he 
wants to know 


@ Here are the inevitable questions he will be asking 


@ You MUST supply the answers in your ad 


@ it may be the difference between a glance and a sale 


By James B. Stone 
Technical Marketing Associates 
Concord, Mass 


= The most serious error the in- 
dustrial copywriter can make is to 
ignore the basic demands of the 
reader. The reader must be given 
six important answers in the copy 
in order to evaluate and possibly 
purchase your product. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that your ad should look like a 
mimeographed specification sheet. 
The industrial prospect, despite his 
professional preoccupation with cold 
facts, is just as receptive to an at- 
tractive and well designed format as 
anybody else. Art plays an impor- 
tant part in presentation, but the 


copy must contain the answer to the 
inevitable questions that he will be 
asking. 

How you answer these questions, 
if at all, may mean the difference 
between a brief glance or a letter of 
inquiry, or perhaps even a purchase 
order. 


1. What are you selling? Recent- 
ly, industrial advertising, especially 
in the electronics field, has become 
obsessed with illustrations of rock- 
ets, missiles, and jet aircraft roar- 
ing high above the earth’s surface. 
Obviously, the advertiser isn’t sell- 
ing guided missiles. But what is he 
selling? 

After patiently wading through 
three paragraphs on the speed and 


I see that you've spent quite a big wad of dough, 

To tell me the things you think | should know 
How your plant is so big, so fine and so strong; 

And your founder had whiskers so handsomely long. 
So he started the business in old 92! 

How tremendously int’resting that is . . . to you. 
He built up the thing with the blood of his life? 

(I'll run home like mad, tell that to my wife!) 
Your machinery’s modern and oh! so complete; 

Your “rep’’ is so flawless; your workers so neat. 
Your motto is “Quality” . . . capital “Q”— 

No wonder I'm tired of ‘“‘your” and of ‘‘you.” 
So tell me quick and tell me true 

{or else, my love, to hell with you!) 


Less—“‘how this product came to be’’; 
More—what the damn thing does for me! 
Victor Schwab, president, 
Schwab & Beatty Advertising Agency 
New York 





how to produce 


a7 
inquiries 
; and 
influence... 
e If your product or service can be 
E used by municipal and state police, 
E just give them the facts in 
E Law And Order. One advertiser received 
E over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 
You get results because each issue 
gets intensive readership through 
focusing attention on a specialized 
field of police work-—most 
issues are saved and used in police 
i training programs. 


NBiP| 


Law And Order rea 


are highly 


t Law And Order b 


bp 
Write or call: 


LAW... ORDER 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








MU 2-6606 








“| SELL SPEED-FLEX BELTS” 


says 
J. H. Lobiey 


Gates Rubber 


“And, to sell High Speed Flat 
Belts in the Original Equip- 
ment Market the Purchasing 
Agent is a man I've got to 


see and sell.” 


“Maybe it wasn’t true 20 
years ago, but to-day’s OEM 
Purchasing Agent is a techni- 
cal-minded, creative buyer... 


ready for new ideas.” 


“One thing I know about the 
Original Equipment Market... 
the Purchasing Agent is mighty 
important.” 

“That's why I’m glad my com- 
pany, Gates Rubber, advertises 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 











destructive power of the Eagle IV, 
you discover the product — a “tur- 
boencabulator” that helps to control 
the fuel intake. That’s fine, but the 
emphasis is in the wrong place. If 
you're selling turboencabulators, tell 
your potential buyer as soon as pos- 


sible. 


2. What are the specifications? 
Delete that flowery paragraph on 
how your research and development 
department sweated for eight years 
to develop the turboencabulator. 
Give your reader the product’s per- 
formance specifications — clearly 
and concisely. 

When you harangue the reader 
with the troubles you’ve had in 
making the product, you do noth- 
ing but make him realize that di- 
rectly or indirectly he is going to be 
paying plenty for your engineering 
faux pas if he buys the unit. I re- 
peat—the specifications clearly and 
concisely. 


3. What are the features? . . 
Again, clearly, simply, and concisely 
tell your reader what your product 
will do that others won’t. Brief case 
histories are always good back-up 
for your selling message. But keep 
it straightforward and simple. No 
superlatives please — the “profes- 
sional” prospect, as a matter of 
principle, won’t believe them. 


4. How about services? .. 
Promptness of delivery is a very 
important selling point. If the read- 
er is working on a crash program, 
he may buy your product simply 
because he can get it next week 
rather than next month. 

Let him know if you can prom- 
ise early delivery. Also, if you can 
offer good service on repair or re- 
placement of the item, you are def- 
initely one up on your slower com- 
petitors. 


5. How much does it cost? . . Un- 
fortunately not all prospects are in 
the position to buy a product on a 
cost-plus_ basis. Some are still 
obliged to work on strict develop- 
ment or production budgets, and 
costs count heavily in their decision 
to buy your product or a competi- 
tor’s. Therefore, to save time-wast- 
ing inquiries and fruitless follow-up 

Continued on page 158 


only 








ou 


AMERICAN 





is editorially 
concentrated to 
‘exclusively serve 


the Gas Utility 


Market of 


1,090 companies eas 


market . . «the Gos Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 

mum advertising effectiveness to 

gas utilities. 


your best buy... 





AMERICAN 








WRITE FOR MEDIA 
FILE AND RATES 


e 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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INDUSTRIAL ADS.. 
(Continued from p. 157) 


by your salesmen, the price of the 

gives these features in item should be given in the ad. 
a sound slidefilm projector! If you feel that the price might 
look enormous in print, you might 
@ DuKane RED!-WIND, automatically rewinds 4 compare it to the six-figure price 
Ren hee ee ee ce recently listed in an ad for a trans- 
@ DuKane JET AIR COOLING, reduces heat port plane by a leading aircraft 

30h, Sate ENN, Dar ¥ manufacturer. 
@ DuKane SCRATCH PREVENTER doubles life 6. Where to get more informa- 
CO ee tion? . . Make it as easy as possible 
for the reader to get your sales lit- 
erature or to place an order. Give 
The new DuKane “Micromatic” Sound Slidefilm him full company name, complete 
Projector is the last word in audio-visual training for address, telephone number, and 
offices, shops, factories, schools and churches. perhaps the name of an inside sales- 
It delivers up to 22 minutes of a fully man or order taker. 
automatic presentation! Give him the answers to these 
For details write IM-77 questions and chances are he’ll look 
for your ad in next issue of his 
technical journal. ca 
CORPORATION 


St. Charles, Illinois 


Projector, record PLAIN TALK 


° player, screen, rec 
* pioneer electronics specialists a ords, film, lenses and 


and manufacturers of sound sys- af: extension cord fit in Speak the 


tems, audio-visual devices, in- Me a luggage - styled 


zercoms, telephone systems and ; briefcase. Light- vernacular when 


electronics for the armed forces. weight, compact! 


1 si ‘ es purchasing: Murphy 
DVANTAGE = “Purchasing and contracting 


transactions should be conducted in 
direct and _ understandable lan- 
guage,’ according to Robert W. 
Murphy, vice-president and general 
counsel of Borg-Warner’ Corp., 
Chicago. 

In his speech before the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Mr. Murphy said, “In many situa- 
tions, the best kind of communica- 
tion to use in talking with your 
supplier is the vernacular. Actually, 
some of the best contracts—if by 
‘best? we mean contracts least like- 
ly to result in litigation—are those 
stated in the vernacular, because 
both parties understand the lan- 
sicka-heey Ande da: Wanye llaied teed hae guage that was used.” 
other clients of Centron. Facts that eed and t to kno Mr. Murphy went on to say that 
about the producer of your film. Focts on w 4 at 2 : 
con build on eflediita; tmaginotive fiir slity the purchasing agent is becoming 

tensente Chemice extinct in the modern corporation. 

lam “The duties and responsibilities of 

the purchasing agent have grown 
so numerous and important,” he 
rf said, “that the title has become ob- 
ae: we solete and inadequate. A title such 


Write for brochure as ‘contracting officer’ would be 
more definitive of the comprehen- 
CENTRON CORPORATION sive and responsible nature of the 


MO purchasing agent’s work today.” 
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Sales soar 


Small training school 
brings big returns 


By Frederick H. Klein 
President 

Orr & Sembower 
Reading, Pa. 


= Our company started a training 
school from _ which, | strangely 
enough, we learned more than we 
taught. 

The school was set up to train 
sales representatives’ service peo- 
ple how to properly service our 
equipment. The immediate objec- 
tive of the school was to cut down 
on the costly emergency service 
which was becoming a real burden 
on our headquarters plant. 

What we learned was that top- 
notch service is a keen, powerful 
and much underrated sales instru- 
ment and, since we learned our les- 
son, we are not only wiser—our 
salesmen are happier and more 
efficient. 

Orr & Sembower manufactures 
packaged automatic boilers ranging 
from 15 to 500 horsepower for gen- 
erating steam and hot water for 
processing and heating. A packaged 
boiler is a complete unit. All com- 


ponents are produced and assem- 
bled by one manufacturer at the 
factory and delivered to the cus- 
tomer ready to go as soon as the 
proper connections are made. 

We have a real sales story to tell. 
Every part is especially made to go 
with every other part of our Pow- 
ermaster steam generating plants. 
However, even the most perfect ma- 
chine needs service, and although 
already committed to a nationwide 
service policy, two years ago we 
started the school at our factory to 
train service people to deal in 
highly organized fashion with the 
automatic controls and the other 
precision-engineered elements of 
our boilers. 


Salesmen like it . . Today, two 
years and 100 students later, our 
records show that calls on the fac- 
tory for service are way down, and, 
as an added dividend, our sales or- 
ganization is doing a far more en- 
thusiastic job than ever, knowing 
that it is supported by specially 

trained service personnel. 
It boils down to this: Salesmen 
Continued on page 160 


Two years ago Orr & Sembower began a training school for the service staffs of its 
sales representatives. The immediate objective: to cut down on the need for direct 
factory servicing of its automatic boilers, which are sold in complete units by the 
manufacturer. The result: 0 & S$ discovered benefits far beyond the lifting of an 
unnecessary burden from factory headquarters. Sales soared—and salesmen became 
happier. What about the students themselves? They liked the idea so well that 
they’ve been coming back for refresher courses ever since. 











BASIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Package Research and De- 
velopment 


2. Packaging Line Production 
and Methods 


of the men 


EXCLUSIVELY SERVED 
AND SOLD by 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is edited 
for men concerned with package per- 
formance who are responsible for de- 
termination of the packaging machin- 
ery and materials used to package a 
given product. 


They determine which equipment to 
buy, which packaging material to use, 
which adhesive will perform best, what 
interior bracing or protection is needed, 
making the decisions and selections. 
They are a basic buying influence in 
the packaging field, with the authority 
to accept or reject your product. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING, alone in 
the packaging field, provides the mass 
circulation to give deep penetration of 
the package engineering function in 
large companies, as well as coverage 
of small and medium-sized plants pack- 
aging their product, and branch manu- 
facturing plants throughout the United 
States. Research, production and pur- 
chasing men turn to PACKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING every month for editorial 
content focused 100% on the package 
engineering function. 


For full details of how the unique audi- 
ence and editorial content of PACK- 
AGE ENGINEERING can help you in- 
crease your sales to the packaging 
industry, write our office nearest you. 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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WHO BUYS? 


WHO SELLS? 


Advertisers in The OLSEN 
Dairy Publications 


The dairy industry is composed of 
three specific markets . . . each 
distinctiy different in products, 
processes and distribution. 


FLUID MILK — 
The Milk DEALER 


Fluid milk, cream and cottage cheese ar 
primary products of milk dealers. 

The Milk DEALER penetrates over 90% 

the plants doing 85-90% of the sales and 
corresponding buying in the industry . 
stimulating editorial content assures adver- © 
tisers of an interested and responsive audi- g 
ence . . . The Milk DEALER 


pages; 130% in exclusive advertising pages; | 
31% in paid subScribers and 37% more 
pages of original, staff-produced or ont 
tributed feature articles. 


ICE CREAM — 
The Ice Cream REVIEW 


The Ice Cream REVIEW Is edited exclusively — 
for the growing ice cream industry. Well 
over 90% of the plants making and selling — 

90%, of the ice cream products are paid sub- 

scribers. Paid subscription renewal rate is | 
over 70% . . . vivid indication of loyal, — 
intense readership . . « proved leadership — 
— 17% more paid subscribers; 5% more — 
advertising pages; 83% more exclusive ad- © 
vertising pages; 43% more pages of original a 


ticles than next industry books. 


MILK PRODUCTS — 
The Milk Products JOURNAL @ 


Milk products plants process over haif of & 
our milk supply into butter, cheese and con- 3 


centrated milks . . . The Milk 
JOURNAL is the ONE and ONLY feature 


type publication written specifically for this # 


industry. Over 4 out of 5 advertisers ac- 


counting for almost 90% of advertising vol- 2 


ume have solid through The Milk Products 
JOURNAL for over one year and most 
repeat year after year. Concentrated cover- 
age means more sales at low cost . . 
receive complete attention of buyers and 
executives . . . over 65% of paid subscrip- 
tions expiring in last 12 months renewed 
. advertising volume up H1% in 1956. 
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has boiler 
| perience, the classes are devoted to 
| specialized, 
| on Powermaster 
| lessons were drawn up on the basis 
| of years of experience with our 


Products # 


TRAINING SCHOOL .. 


continued from p. 159 


| can sell better when they offer im- 


when local 


keep complete 


proved local service, 


service companies 


| stocks of spare parts and the men 
| who go out to keep the boilers in 
| tip-top shape know their business. 


Naturally, this new enthusiasm on 
the part of the sales people didn’t 
just happen. We kept them informed 
of the service training program at 
the annual sales meetings and in 
our regular bulletins. Some sales 
people who double in brass as serv- 
ice representives also made a point 
of spreading the good word about 
the school. 


No frills and frolics . . Big com- 
panies may be able to finance lei- 
surely training courses, mixing 
pleasure and business, but a small 
company can afford few frills and 
frolics. Our training sessions, usual- 
ly held in the summer, are made up 
of two weeks (Monday through 
Friday) of classes that run from 
8:30 in the morning until evening, 
with a break for lunch. Then, stu- 
dents get an abundance of per- 
manent file material which requires 
homework. 

Since the typical student already 
and burner service ex- 


up-to-date instruction 


equipment. These 


packaged automatic boiler units and 
their components. 


| Teachers keep pace. . School staff 
| members, one of whom speaks Span- 


ish for the benefit of students from 
Latin America, receive practical, 
up-to-date guidance from O & S en- 
gineers. Four times a year they meet 
with engineering department ex- 
perts to be briefed on the latest im- 
provements in design and operation 
of the O & S packaged boilers. 
That the students mean business 
is evidenced by the fact that they 
pay most of their own expenses. Orr 
& Sembower provides them with 
$50 a week, lunches and a gradua- 
tion banquet at which certificates 
are presented to servicemen com- 
pleting the course. They also get 
Powermaster  coveralls—interest 


catchers when the students return 
to their locality. 

Two weeks seems a short time 
for such a course, but by planning a 
study program well in advance, giv- 
ing students daily quizzes and set- 
ting up evening lessons for them, 
we manage to cover the ground. 


Factory schoolroom . . The class- 
room set-up is relatively simple. We 
use visual means of instruction as 
much as possible, but probably more 
valuable is the fact that the whole 
factory serves as the school. Stu- 
dents can see our products manu- 
factured and assembled and, as a 
result, learn a good deal more about 
them than they would through 
strictly formal instruction. 

Our service school has paid off 
so handsomely on the sales front 
that we’ve recently started a series 
of refresher courses for students 
who have taken the basic instruc- 
tion. Ours is a constantly changing 
and expanding industry that re- 
quires a good deal of study to keep 
up with developments, so the re- 
fresher courses have proved just as 
popular as the main sessions. 


No time for play . . Looking back, 
we feel that the school is a vital 
service and sales success for several 
reasons: 

First, it’s a down-to-earth ses- 
sion devoted to practical problems. 
Second, our service people are 
anxious to take the course—they 
really move in and go to work. 
Third, we planned the study course 
well in advance. Lessons operate on 
an almost split-second schedule; 
the students are tested daily and 
they get an abundance of reference 
material for home-study and use in 
their every day rounds. 

What have we ourselves learned 
from two years of conducting the 
school? We have learned that the 
service school more than pays for 
itself in terms of new sales and bet- 
ter customer relations. We have 
found that it isn’t the elaborateness 
of the school program that counts. 
It’s the teaching of the fundamen- 
tals that is important. 

Indeed, we can truly say that as 
far as our service school is con- 
cerned, we have spread knowledge 
at a low premium for high returns. # 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men—the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

uP 19 7 Total net paid circu- 
of /O lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
—where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


"14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov, ‘56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry .. . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


Financial 6-5380 j 


| 
| 
| 
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FOR THE 
RECORD 


; A review of 
industrial sales 
and advertising news 


‘PRINTERS’ INK’ SOLD 





Here’s what’s new 
in the business 
paper field 


# Vision, Inc., New York, has pur- 
chased Printers’ Ink and will pub- 
lish the 69-year-old weekly, which 
covers the advertising field, as a 
subsidiary operation. 

Purchase was made with cash and 
an exchange of stock. Financial de- 
tails were not revealed. Richard W. 
Lawrence, Jr., president and prin- 
cipal owner of Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., becomes board chairman 
of the Printers’ Ink subsidiary of 
Vision, Inc., and a member of the 
board of the parent company. Wil- 
liam E. Barlow, president of Vision, 
Inc., becomes president of the new 
subsidiary. 

Vision, Inc., is a seven-year-old 
business and management services 
company which publishes Vision 
and Visao, Spanish and Portugese 
language news magazines distrib- 
uted in Latin America. 

Now here are other highlights of 
business publication activities: 

e American School Publishing Co., 
New York, and Management Maga- 
zines, Greenwich, Conn., are en- 
gaged in a legal battle for use of the 
publication title, “School Manage- 
ment.” Each has asked an injunc- 
tion to prevent the other from using 
the title. American had used the 
disputed title as a sub-title on its 
School Equipment News, then 
dropped it. But it began using the 
sub-title again last May and claims 
it still owns the title. Management 
Magazines, publisher of Manage- 
ment Methods, wants to use the title 
on a new publication scheduled to 
appear in September. It contends 
American lost right to the title 
through non-use. 

Continued on page 162 
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lron & Steel Engineer 


Hear Now! 


In 12 monthly issues: 

34 Pages 
56 Pages 
32 Pages 
68 Pages 
24 Pages 
36 Pages 


Company A 

Company B 

Company C 

Company D 

Company E 

Company F 
These “Blue Chip” companies 
(you can ask us for the names) 
back up their belief in the IRON 
& STEEL ENGINEER with 
advertising schedules of this 
proportion each year. Their rea- 
son (and yours, too) is because 
the IRON & STEEL ENGI- 
NEER produces. Why not in- 
vestigate now! 


tops 


with top advertisers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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| For ENGINEERING 


READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
vIEW is an engineer's magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups .. . the men who create and 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 

The REVIEW is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 
highly creative art of airborne 
vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an editor- 
ial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment. the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 


for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


* 
eronautical 
ngineering 
EWVEE W 








An Ofjiccal Piklication 
INSTITUTE OF 


THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


rv, 
y D 16 Secret, 
sua oni rofessona JNGERCEHING COTO ‘Sf 


2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 16] 


@ The October issue of Mill & 
Factory will be the “Electrical-Me- 
chanical Power Transmission Is- 
sue,” with special offer—‘“We’ll 
print your inserts on 90 lb. cover 
stock at cost. In addition, we'll fur- 
nish you with 5,000 reprints free of 
charge.” 

© Electronic Week is 
with Electronic Daily this year to 
WESCON (Western 
tronics Show and _ Convention) 
daily sessions, August 20-23, with 
“7,500 bonus circulation (lst day 
issue) .” 


combining 


cover Elec- 


® The Oil Forum has changed its 
name to International Oilman, and 
will, “add to the staff in the U.S. A. 


and abroad.” 


@ The American Rocket Society has 
come out with a new monthly, 
Astronautics. It is said to have a 
broader, less-technical coverage of 
space flight rockets and missiles 
than Jet Propulsion, the society’s 
other publication. 


© Effective Sept. 9, 1957, Product 
Engineering, the McGraw-Hill 
magazine of design engineering and 
product development, will change 
from a monthly to a weekly pub- 
lishing schedule, and divide its 52 
issues a year into two editions. Pub- 
lished on alternate weeks will be 
26 “design” issues and 26 “research 
and development” issues. The staff 
will continue to publish the annual 


mid-October “Product Design Di- 


gest” issue. 


e “After nearly two years of inten- 
sive study and research,” William 
P. Winsor, publisher, has changed 
the name of Materials & Methods 
to Materials in Design Engineering. 


® The August, 1957, issue of Amer- 
ican Boxmaker will feature “the 
first directory ever to list all the 
trade and brand names that serve 
the boxmaking industry, identify- 
ing them with the companies they 
relate to.” 


@ The six Fairchild publications— 
Daily News Record, Electronic 
News, Footware News, Home Fur- 
nishings Daily, Supermarket News 
and Women’s Wear Daily—are ac- 


cepting run-of-paper color—black, 
plus one standard color, yellow, 
blue or red. Color in ads, however, 
will be confined to one-page units 
and will not be used in any issue 
of a publication that exceeds 80 
pages. In such cases, an alternate 
date will be arranged. A premium 
of $500 for use of color will be 
added to the regular rate. No r. o. p. 
color ad will be used in any issue 
in which an insert is scheduled by 
any other advertiser. 

@ Relyea Publishing Corp., New 
York, has suspended publication of 
Research & Engineering. 


‘Fleet Product News’ to cover 
truck-trailer fleet field 


= Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, 
will bring out a new quarterly in 
the truck-trailer fleet field in 
February, 1958. According to the 
publisher, Fleet Product News will 
serve the truck fleet market in the 
five to nine-unit category, and cir- 
culation will be a minimum of 50,- 
000. The b&w page rate for the tab- 
loid-size publication will be $1,495. 


TOP TWO 


Griswold-Eshleman, 
F&S&R win 5 of 8 
Cleveland awards 


= Two advertising agencies have 
come away from the Cleveland t.f. 
Club’s seventh annual industrial ad- 
vertising contest with five of the 
eight awards. The awards were in 
the form of plaques, presented to 
the agency man and company rep- 
resentative responsible for the best 
page and fractional page ads in four 
categories: introductory advertis- 
ing, testimonial advertising, institu- 
tional advertising and inquiry ad- 
vertising. 

Leading agency was Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., with three winning 
clients: Warner & Swasey Co., 
Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp. 
and Brush Electronics Co. Second 
was Fuller & Smith & Ross with 
two: Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. and Harris-Seybold Co. 

The competition attracted 183 en- 
tries, a club record. They repre- 
sented industrial advertisers in Ohio 
(except Dayton and Cincinnati) 
and in Buffalo and western .Penn- 





sylvania. The contest drew 140 en- 
tries in 1956. 

Winners are as follows (all are 
in Cleveland unless_ otherwise 
noted): 


Introductory advertising: Page— 
Steve Salvage, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, and Fred I. Sharp 
Jr., Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. Fractional page—K. Seelback, 
Cleveland Range Co., and C. J. Van 
Duyn, G. M. Basford Co. 


Testimonial advertising: Page— 
E. L. Murray, Warner & Swasey 
Co., and William L. Hoke, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co. Fractional page 
—John N. Schwaller, Ramset Fas- 
tening Systems, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., and Clay Herrick, 
F&SE&R. 


Institutional advertising: Page— 
Henry T. S. Heckman, Harris-Sey- 
bold Co., and John S. Manuel, 
F&S&R. Fractional page—Leland W. 
Long, Mallory-Sharon Titanium 
Corp., Niles, and Howard W. Reed, 
Griswold-Eshleman. 


Inquiry advertising: Page—Dr. 
H. B. Osborn Jr., Tocco Div., Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., and John F. Wilson, 
Carr Liggett Advertising. Fraction- 
al page—Edward Crafts, Brush 
Electronics Co., and Howard W. 
Reed, Griswold-Eshleman. 

Judging the four categories were 
Arthur W. Cowles, vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago; Harold A. Harty, 
advertising director, Wolverine 
Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, De- 
troit, and George Robertson, man- 
ager of program planning and re- 
search, Apparatus Sales Div., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady. 


MAB, MPA directors 
okay Jan. 1 merger 


= The Magazine Advertising Bu- 
reau and Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation will merge on Jan. 1, 1958, 
“to enable the magazine industry 
[both consumer and business publi- 
cations] to have one central organ- 
ization for all its information, re- 
search, promotion and other activi- 
ties.” 

The consolidated organization will 
represent about 100 publishing 
companies which put out more than 

Continued on page 164 


in rubber... 


RUBBER AGE 


is the one MUST journal for reaching manufacturers of 
finished products made from rubber, latex AND rubber- 


like plastics, 


The $6 Billion rubber goods manufacturing industry is 
a prime market for a wide variety of machinery, equip- 
ment, chemicals, fabrics and other products and serv- 
ices required to turn out an assortment of more than 
50,000 different finished products. 


RUBBER AGE provides the opportunity of completely 
covering this field without the need for secondary 


coverage. More advertisers use more advertising space 
in RUBBER AGE than in any other rubber journal 


in the world! 


If your story is worth telling, it belongs in the field's 
Number One publication. 


® First in Editorial Volume 

128 pages more of editorial material 
than the second paper in 1956, an 
average of over 10 pages more per 
issue. 


@ Complete Editorial Coverage 
Only RUBBER AGE provides feature 
editorial coverage of rubber and 
rubberlike plastics: Vinyls, poly- 
ethylene, etc. 


@ First in Advertising Volume 
106 pages more than the second 
paper in 1956, an average of al- 
most 9 pages more per issue. 


@ Field’s Only A.B.C. Journal 
Paid circulation, at all-time high, 
plus rotating coverage of non-sub- 
scribing plants, means complete 
coverage of field! 


® Highest Reader Preference 
74% of all rubber technologists 
(your prospects!) select RUBBER 
AGE for their own personal (clas- 
sified) advertising when they ad- 
vertise for top level jobs! 


® High Reader Satisfaction 
Current subscription renewal rate 
of 87% is solid testimonial of read- 
er satisfaction. 


. 
fuget - 


New York 1, N. Y. 


@: / Qh: 101 West 31st Street, 


Also publishers of the industry's only Directory, RUBBER RED BOOK 











INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


LA Sok 


1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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READERSHIP: Extensive research shows 
effective readership exceeds 45,000; an 
average of 5.25 readers per copy! You 
pay less than $4.50 a page, per thou- 
sand readers! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME: Construction Di- 
gest ranks 3RD of all construction pub- 
lications — national and regional! And 
it ranks 28TH of all (approximately 
3,000) business publications in the na- 
tion! (Jan., 1956 issue Industrial Mar- 
keting.) In one year alone, 1955, Con- 
struction Digest moved from 32ND in 
rating to 28TH! 


Your multi-billion dollar market 


is covered best by... 


CIRCULATION AND PENETRATION: Over 
9,000 circulation, with penetration into 
all buying influences in the Midwest! 


DAILY REPORTS: Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on proposed projects, bids, 
awards, purchases, legislation, right at 
your finger-tips — daily! 


*Estimated 1957 construction volume in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, St. Lovis trading area and 
Northern Kentucky. 








Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 740 So. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUn 7-6149 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LoSolle, 
Chicago 2, Ill., RAn 6-1843 





How to 


pemet rate 


The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
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250 publications with a total cir- 
culation of 175 million and a com- 
bined advertising volume of about 
$700 million a year. 

Included in the merger will be the 
Publishers Information Bureau. In- 
tegration of the Periodical Publish- 
ers Association has still to be 
worked out (as of July 15) because 
of tax and other problems. PPA is 
not tax-exempt; the other groups 
are. 

The combined advertising sales 
and promotion activities of the 
MPA, to be handled by the MAB 
division, will be supervised by a 
12-man committee appointed by 
MPA chairman Ford Stewart of the 
Christian Herald. 


Stybr named president of 
Industrial Marketing Associates 


= Lester E. Stybr, sales manager, 
Magnetrol, Chicago manufacturer of 
liquid level controls, has been elect- 
ed president of the Industrial Mar- 
keting Associates for the second 
straight year. IMA is a national as- 
sociation of industrial equipment 
manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
representatives. 

George Meleney, president, Mel- 
eney Engineering Co., Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent; and H. B. Freeman, Economy 
Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
R. J. Lundrigan, Cochrane Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., were elected as 
new members of the association’s 
board of directors. 


International Advertising 
Association elects 


= The International Advertising 
Association, New York, has re- 
elected George E. Kendall, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
International-General Electric Co., 
president for a second one-year 
term. 

Other officers re-elected are: 
first vice-president, George W. Wal- 
lace, Reader’s Digest International 
editions; second vice-president, 
Vincent Tutching, McCann-Erick- 
son Corp.; vice-president for in- 
ternational activities, Dr. Eric W. 
Stoetzner, New York Times; vice- 





president for national activities, K. 
Presbrey Bliss, McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational Corp.; treasurer, Albert 
M. Martinez, Caribbean Networks; 
secretary, Harold E. Weinholtz, 
Young & Rubicam, and executive 
vice-president, James L. Gilbert. 


Cleveland AMA elects 

Shank president 

= The Cleveland chapter of the 
American Marketing Association 
has elected Marion E. Shank, man- 
ager, market research department, 
Dobeckmun Co., president for the 
1957-58 term. 

Other newly-elected officers are 
Gordon R. Weaver, Clevite Corp., 
executive vice-president; Clark 
Zimmerman, McCann-Erickson, 
vice-president; and Newman Lada- 
bouche of Steel, secretary. 


Canadian Advertisers elect 
Atkinson president 


= New president of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers is T. M. 
Atkinson, manager, advertising de- 
partment, Du Pont Co. of Canada. 

Other new officers are H. E. 
Whitehead, vice-president, Kimber- 
ly-Clark Products, executive vice- 
president; G. C. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent, advertising, Standard Brands, 
vice-president; E. T. Gater, vice- 
president, Sterling Drug Mfg., vice- 
president; J. C. Miller, director of 
advertising, Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada, vice-president; J. J. McGill, 
advertising manager, Imperial To- 
bacco Co. of Canada, vice-presi- 
dent; A. B. Yates, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising, sales promotion 
and public relations, The Prudential 
Insurance Co. of Canada, vice- 
president and treasurer; and B. E. 
Legate, Association of Canadian 
Advertisers, general manager and 
secretary. 

New directors are J. A. Blay, di- 
rector of information, Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ont.; J. 
W. Cook, advertising supervisor, 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co.; 
Scott Fyfe, advertising manager, 
Imperial Oil; P. J. McGinnis, adver- 
tising manager, Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada; Mrs. Grace Wilson Mc- 
Guinness, advertising manager, S. 
C. Johnson & Son; R. R. McIntosh, 
vice-president, marketing, General 


Foods; E. H. Woodley, advertising 
manager, Northern Electric Co.; K. 
J. Farthing, manager, general ad- 
vertising, Canadian Westinghouse 
Co.; Allan E. Ross, advertising 
manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada. 


Chicago Sales Promotion 
Executives elect officers 


= James Borendame, director of 
marketing, Acme Steel Co., has 
been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Sales Promo- 
tion’ Executives Association for 
1957-58. 

Other newly elected officers are: 
Vernon L. Gunn, regional sales pro- 
motional manager, TWA, first vice- 
president; Al Kovnat, sales promo- 
tion manager, Helene Curtis Indus- 
tries, second vice-president; Charles 
Hammil, sales promotion manager, 
Dartnell Corp., secretary; and John 
J. Poister, Wentzel, Wainwright, 
Poister & Poore, treasurer. 


TRAVELING CLASSROOM 





Sales executives 
start field 
training program 


= The problem of an ever increas- 
ing demand for highly trained sales 
managers is being met head-on by 
the National Sales Executives, New 
York. 

Under NSE’s direction a unique 
nation-wide traveling school, the 
Field Sales Management Institute, 
has been set up to offer the coun- 
try’s field sales managers the op- 
portunity to participate in an exec- 
utive development program. The 
program is designed to improve 
supervisory abilities, increase sales 
efficiency, develop leadership skills, 
detect areas of cost reduction and, 
thus, provide a pool of trained exec- 
utives for eventual greater manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

The one-week course, with daily 
classes from 8:30 am. to 5 p.m., 
is based on a broad but integrated 
curriculum which includes recruit- 
ing, selecting, training, supervising 
and motivating sales personnel; 
methods of evaluating sales per- 
formance, establishing sales quotas, 
defining territories, and effectively 
using sales promotion and adver- 

Continued on page 166 





Reaching the 
Engineering 
Brains 


of America.... 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


delivers your message to the 
over 43,000 men who 
control processes, methods, 
equipment and materials 


The American Engineer* delivers over 
43,000 Professional Registered Engi- 
neers. These are the men who control 
the purchase of your products and 
services. These are the men who con- 
trol your sales. 

Reach your market through the one 
magazine that delivers over 43,000 
Professional Engineers with each issue. 


*Official Publication of the 
National Society of Profes- 
ratty) sional Engineers. Membership 
agate requires registration os o pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


Get full market and media information from: 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange Co., Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-3277 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
LeStrange Co., Inc. 
185 North Wabash Ave. 
Dearborn 2-0248 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Houston & Walsh 

111 N. Cienega Bivd. 
Oleander 5-8326 


American 
/ngineer 


2029 K Street, N.W. © Washington 6, D. 6. 
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"| SELL ALLOYS 
to the 
Metalworking 
Market” 


says 
0. J. Seeds 


Cerro De Pasco 
Sales Corp. 


“Our alloys are used in 
dozens of metalworking 
jobs. In fact, we say there 
are 63 jobs you can do 
better with Cerro Alloys.” 


“To sell these alloys for 
varying uses, you have to 
talk with time- and cost- 
conscious people.” 


“The metalworking Pur- 
chasing Agent is such a 
man. That's why I'm glad 
Cerro De Pasco advertises 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 














If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


SIGNAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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tising materials. 

At a typical session the classmen 
are seated eight at a table. Each 
group has one member to act as its 
chairman and spokesman. The fac- 
ulty leader starts the session with 
a 25 to 30 minute talk on the day’s 
topic. Then there is a short break 
for table conferences, followed by 
a question and answer session and 
general discussion. 

Following the lecture-discussion, 
classmen meet in small groups, each 
led by a faculty member, to analyze 
cases illustrating the subject under 
consideration. The cases are selected 
to point up the major problems 
which face marketing executives at 
the field manager level. Cost of the 
FSMI program is $275 per man, 
which includes tuition and all in- 
structional materials. 


Tingle, Chapman, Conover 
get NBP posts 


= National Business Publications 
has announced appointment of 
chairmen to three of its committees. 
They are: 

e Leonard Tingle, president, But- 
terick Co., New York, and treasurer 
of the NBP, has been reappointed 
chairman of the committee on fi- 
ance. 

® William L. Chapman Jr., exec- 
utive vice-president, Medical Eco- 
nomics, Oradell, N.J., is new chair- 
man of the committee on standard 
practices. 

e Harvey Conover, president, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York, 
a past chairman of the NBP board 
and currently one of its directors, is 
first chairman of the new commit- 
tee on terms and definitions. 


Chicago Business Publications 
Association elects officers 


= Wayne Harsha, Inland Printer, 
has been elected president of the 
Chicago Business Publications As- 
sociation. 

Other newly-elected officers are: 
first vice-president, P. D. Allen, 
Maclean-H unter Publishing Co.; 
second vice-president, Albert W. 
Bolton, Vance Publishing Co.; third 


vice-president, Maynard Reuter, 
Billboard Publishing Co.; treasurer, 
Charles B. Groomes, Advertising 
Publications; secretary, John H. 
Reardon, Publishers Circulation 
Service. New directors are: John A. 
Gilbert, Office Appliances; David R. 
Watson, Watson Publishing Co.; 
and Harold E. Green, Printers’ Ink. 


Explain use of survey 
research as legal evidence 


= An important -step has been 
taken in clearing the way for the 
use of market research techniques 
in amassing legal evidence. 

The “step” is in the form of a new 
book, “The Use of Survey Research 
Findings as Legal Evidence,” co- 
published by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation and Printers’ Ink 
Books. It sells for $6. 

Written by Hiram C. Barksdale, 
associate professor of marketing, 
New York University, the book 
points out that survey research, 
widely used in marketing today, 
also can be applied in the courts to 
gather legal evidence. But, because 
of the lack of knowledge of research 
among attorneys and the judiciary 
in general, and because of semantic 
difficulties, research has not been 
applied as widely as it might be in 
law. 

In his introduction, Professor 
Barksdale lists eight specific areas 
in which survey research could 
be used in court. These are trade- 
mark confusion, false and mislead- 
ing advertising, adulterated and 
misbranded foods, drugs and cos- 
metics, design patent infringement, 
anti-trust litigation, change of 
venue, property valuations and 
copyright infringement. There are 
also several other areas, such as 
moral determination of moral char- 
acter, in which the survey method 
might serve, he indicates. 


Business references sources 
listed in new bulletin 


= Memo from top management to 
all marketing personnel: We don’t 
expect you to know all the facts 
pertaining to the over-all business 
operation; just know where to find 
them in a hurry. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., has 





published Business Service Bulletin 

No. 1, entitled “Basic Library Ref- 

erences Sources for Business Use.” 

This bulletin, revised and expanded, 

was designed to alert business men 

to the various business reference 
sources usually available in larger 
libraries. 

Purpose of the bulletin is to sim- 
plify the problem of library re- 
search by listing a few catalogs, 
guides, etc., that will enable the 
average person to find sources of 
business information with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. The follow- 
ing types of reference sources are 
listed. 

@ Books that tell where and how to 
find business information. 
Books, booklets and articles cov- 
ering a wide variety of subjects; 
and somewhat specialized list- 
ings, identifying federal and state 
government publications, and 
pointing out selected biblio- 
graphies concerning various as- 
pects of industry and trade. 
Directories of directories and di- 
rectories of persons, associations, 
periodicals, manufacturers and 
products. 

General fact books in common 

use by business men. 

Government periodicals on cur- 

rent business. 

Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from the Department of Com- 
merce or from any of its field of- 
fices at 10c per copy. With quantity 
orders of 100 or more, a 25% dis- 
count applies. 


INSURANCE 


Research—poison 
or panacea, it’s 
up to you: Gulick 


= There is insurance for all in 
science and research, says J. Earl 
Gulick, vice-president of manufac- 
turing, B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. 

In a speech before the Ravenna, 
O., Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Gulick pointed out that “there is 
no force as deadly to an_ estab- 
lished business as industrial re- 
search. Nothing can destroy a busi- 
ness so completely and irrevocably 
as a new and better product in the 
hands of a competitor.” 

He said there are countless ex- 


amples of well-established busi- 
nesses that have gone into bank- 
ruptcy because research by a com- 
petitor made their products obso- 
lete. “This technological loss,’ he 
continued, “is directly chargeable to 
business managements that failed to 
institute research and development 
programs that would keep them 
ahead of competition.” 


Survey reports business 
publication reading habits 


= “Do you read an issue of a busi- 
ness publication in one sitting or 
during several sessions?” This 
question was asked by Erdos & 
Morgan, research firm, for Elec- 
trical Merchandising, New York, to 
3,965 dealers. 

Of the 1,220 who replied, 23% do 
all their reading in one session, 11% 
pick it up twice; 21% said three 
times; 14%, four times; 9%, five 
times; and 22%, six times or more. 


Sales Promotion Executives 
elect national officers 


= Ernest W. Hull, director of ad- 
vertising and promotion, Railway 
Express Agency, has been elected 
national president of the Sales Pro- 
motion Executives Association, New 
York. 

Mr. Hull, who was formerly vice- 
president and secretary of the as- 
sociation, succeeded William R. 
Kelly, of Sinclair Refining Co., who 
was elevated to vice-president of 
the board. 

Others elected included Robert I. 
Robinson, Trans World Airlines, 
vice-president; Raymond C. Keck, 
Cities Service Oil Co., secretary; 
Herbert F. Osterheld, Borden 
Cheese Co., vice-president; and E. 
M. Van Duzer, Eastern Air Lines, 
treasurer. Blaine S. Britton, Guest 
Pac Corp., was elected to the board 
of directors. 

Directors whose status remains 
unchanged by the election are: 
Loyd B. Dunning, General Electric 
Co.; Victor Ancona, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; C. J. Lafferty 
Jr., Kenyon & Eckhardt; Robert S. 
Geocaris, Pyle-National Co.; Mil- 
ton Fox-Martin, Wellington Co., 
and Don R. Hunter, Trans World 
Airlines. Julian Ross remains as 
executive secretary. a 








with eyes for 


DOLLARS- 


\ 
Home 


Appliance 
Builder :. 


your best buy 
to cover home 
appliance* 
manufacturers 


COMpare..... 


other two magazines in its field: 


Rate per 
Thousand 


$33.00 
37.50 


Magazine A 
Magazine B 


Home Appliance 
Builder 


* Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


Nae: ATI pag 
Home Appliance’ Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 
NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 


25.00 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Adolph H. Widowit .. . from assistant ad- 
manage ivertising manager 


anufacturer of por- 


Widowit Williams 


Joseph H. Williams .. . from general 


vertising manager, Sangamo Electric 


sales promotion 


jhnting equipment. 
Robert L. Bobo . from Great Lakes re- 
manager to general sales 
jeral Pacific Electric Co. 


manufacturer of safety 


Richard L. Riegel . . . from assistant mana- 
Jer I ali y steel sc advertising man 
Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 


inless steel and alloy steel pro- 


national adver- 
nm manager, re 
DuMont Labora 
manager, Keasbey & 
Pq., manufacturer of 


magnesium pr 


Edward Cliney ... fr assistant editor 


employe f lications litor of sales 


Akron, O. 


meena B. Smith, Jr . . . from a chief engi- 
sales manager, aircraft engine 


n, Bendix Avia- 


Marvin C. Lewis ... from sales manager, 
to supervisor of 
sales promotion 

equipment marketing 
Mass. 

Davison ... named to newly- 

sition of director of sales plan- 
market analysis, Landers Corp., 

manufacturer of coated and proc- 
cs, and succeeded in his for- 
tion of general sales manager by 


Charles M. Scholz, Jr., former vice-presi- 
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dent and jeneraqi managel 


vision, Thermoid Cory 


vice-president 


Dale V. Cropsey .. . from 
and director of sales, Potter & Brumfield, to 


assistant to the president, specializing in 


divisions’ development for El- 


atch Co., Elgin 


Nichols, Jr. . . . from assistant 


manager sales manager, tube di- 


Jerome WM. Pendell . . 
neer to advertisinc 
draulics & Machinery, Rc Vis., maker 
of hydraulic equipment. 


Gerald M. Miller . . . from 
gional sales manage hr 
newly-created post 
vertising and sales pr 
ponents Div., Camde 
C. Weitzman, 

newly 
planning researc 


onents division. 


Edward F. mies . - formerly with National 
Sash Register ; d Remington Rand 
named advertisi 

Machine & Equipment Cc 

machine 


national 


Don A. Proudfoot . . from acoustical sales 


manager to marketing director, central re- 


search department Simpsc n Timber Co., 
Seattle manufacturer of lumber and 


$j ] 
ical 


Stanley M. Freeman . . from vice-s 
in charge of sales and manuf 
Western regional division, Witco Chemical 
Co., New York, named director of sales, 


organic chemicals division. 


Gilbert M. Davidson . . . from Avion Div., 


ACF Industries, to market research manag- 


er for instrument sales, Allen B. DuMont 


Laboratories, Clifton, N. 
Douglas M. Considine . from his own 
marketing consultant company, to director 
f marketing, Hughes products grcup, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Los Angeles pro- 
jucer of electronic systems and controls. 


James R. L. Holdsworth . . . from super- 


visor of public relations, General Elec- 


tric’s atomic power equipment depart- 
ment to head of advertising and saies 
promotion program, GE's new insulating 
materials business, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Donald E. Cummings . from steel mill 


sales division manager to general sales 


manager, Air Products, Allentown, Pa., 


roducer of oxygen. 


Richard D. Higgins . . . from manager of 
product planning t jirector of market 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. 


Higgins Lyons 
president and 
n Lyons Co., 
organization, to di- 


operating hea an in- 
dependent 
rector ] arch, Sun Chemical 
rector Sun Chem 


Corp., 


Michael S. sel ‘ 
keting manager to marketing manager, 


from assistant mar- 
Berkeley Div., hte Instruments, Ful- 
lerion, Cal., producer of high-speed count- 
and Robert E. 
manager and as- 


ing and test equipment, 
Klees, from advertising 
sistant to the general manager of adver- 
tising and public relations, Bakelite Co., 

advertising and sales promotion, Beck- 


nan's process instruments division. 


William H. Kibbel, Jr. . . from manager, 
West coast territory, to newly-created posi- 
tion of manager, market research, Becco 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Jack Osofsky .. from advertising repre- 
sentative, Shell Chemical Corp., to adver- 
Alpha Wire Corp., New 
ork electronic wire and cable manufac- 


tising manager, 
turer. 


Paul Dearborn . . from container coordi- 
nator to newly-created post of director of 
packaging markets, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 





To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
and distriby- 
ted to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 


appliances! 


A 7-BILLION dollar market in 
‘55... over 8-BILLION in 
‘56 — and due to double in 
the next decade ! 


nt You Finale: or terete tae 
these basic materials, compo- 
“nent parts, plant equipment or 
services: eee q 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


...» for any of the 1446 1 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


J 
Knife Sharpeners 

Lawn Mowers 

Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 

Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons” 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


..-YOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 
Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($8 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 


and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


NB 
APPLIANCE bp, 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 





Richard G. Edwards . . director of mar- | 3 Big Reasons 


keting, American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain, Conn., and Robert M. Cruise, of 
the company’s Corbin Cabinet Lock Div., 
have been named vice-presidents, Mr. 
Cruise, formerly general sales manager 
of Corbin Cabinet Lock Div., will direct 
all the division’s sales activities. 


Agency changes. . 


Charles Bowes Advertising . . 
geles, 


- Los An- 
named agency for newly formed 
Deutsch Fastener Corp., Los Angeles man- 
ufacturer of drive-pin blind rivets, and an 
affiliate of Deutsch Co. 


Richard-Lewis Corp ... New York, named 
agency for Alloy Flange & Fitting Corp., 
Brooklyn maker of flanges and flanged 
fittings, and PMC Industries, Hackensack, 
N. J., manufacturer 
chines. 


of bottle capping ma- 


H. George Bloch Advertising Co... . St. 
Louis, has moved to 111 S. Meramec, 
Clayton, a St. Louis suburb. 


Richard N. Lambert . . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Charles F. Dowd, Inc., 
staff, Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, Ind., 
and the agency has the following new ac- 
counts: Mimosa Corp., 


to creative 


Belton, S. C. maker 
of molded plastic accessories and com- 
ponents, and Automation Research Corp., 
Evansville engineering and research com- 


pany. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn .. . 
Cleveland and New York, named agency 
for export advertising for Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.'s tapered roller bearings and 
removable rock bits. 


John A. McKinven. . 
manager of Pittsburgh office, 


. vice-president and 
Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, elected member of board of 
directors. 


Jerome Sutton . 
production manager, Foote 


- from group traffic and 
Cone & Beld- 
ing, to manager of new traffic department, 
Fred Wittner Advertising, New York. 


Reach, McClinton & Co. ... New York 
has moved to 505 Park Ave. 

Curran A. Johnson .. . from vice-president, 
Hemphill, Inc., to account supervisor, W. 
S. Walker Advertising, Pittsburgh. 


Gray Mig. Co.. 
ufacturer of audograph dictation systems, 
from French & Preston: to Lewin, Williams 
& Saylor, New York. 


- Hartford, Conn., man- 


Woodward & Byron . . . Westport, Conn., 
has been dissolved, with the resignation 
Continued on page 170 








Make HOSPITALS 
Ist Choice in the 
$5 Million-a-Day 
Hospital Market 


HUN TLRS 


1. During the same period in 1956, 
HOSPITALS gain in average total paid 
circulation was 3 times that of the 
No. 2 hospital field publication. 


2. Your advertisement in HOSPI- 
TALS reaches 25% more subscribers 
in the United States market, your pri- 
mary market. 


3. Since becoming the only twice-a- 
month publication serving the hospital 
field, 92 new advertisers have selected 
HOSPITALS to carry their sales mes- 


ave 
sage. 


Send for Comparative 
Circulation Report 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Marketing Department 
18 East Division Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send Comparative Report on Hos- 
pital Publications 

Name 

Company. . . 

Principal Product 


Street 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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“! SELL PLATING EQUIPMENT 
to the 

Metalworking 
Field” 


says 
Louis J. Minbiole 


Udylite 
Corporation 


“Udylite offers a full line 
of plating equipment and 
plating supplies to metal- 
working industries.” 


“And to sell this market, 
the Purchasing Agent is a 
key man to see.” 


“The finish of a product is 
as important as any com- 
ponent to to-day’s P.A.” 


“That’s why I’m glad 
Udylite advertises in PUR- 
CHASING NEWS.” 

















PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD >———— 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels thet enable 
you to make mon-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 

No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 84” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2.4" video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
roted 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 6 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV ortists. Makes an ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
somple. 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘“‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO 


2 West 46th St., New York 
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Agency changes. . 
continued from p. 


{ ck in > board, Mark Byron, 
who will affiliate with another agency 
Van Lear Wood- 
ward Associates, has been formed with 


and a new company 
virtually the same clients and at the same 
address. William C. Olmstead, formerly 
with Fletcher D. Richards, In has joined 
the agency as an account execu'ive. 

Transco Co . . . New York producer 
Silicone water repellant, from Sils & 
Schlesinger to Mackes & Taylor, Allen 


town, Pa, 


K. C. Shenton Advertising . . . H 
Sonn., named agency for 
ing Corp., Milldale, Conn 


essing equipment manutacturer 


Don Karshan . . . fror 
Baldwin-Lima Hamilton 
relations department 
New York 


John R. McMahon 
motion an | advertise r servic 


Boardman copywriter 


Heller & Sperling, Reading 
Frank A. Cali . . . fror 

tt to manager 

fic, McCarty Cc 

Jaffe, secretary 

McCarty, elected 


directors. 


Harry M. Miller, Inc . 
named agency for 


ina ( etroit 


company. 


Joseph A. Sonneland . . . acc 


tive, Doyle. Kitch 


cne 


York, named vic 


John T. Hall & Co 


r Maar 


Robert F. MacFarland 


3 : 
the president 


Royden W. Rice 
tive, Ruthrauff & Ryan, to executive staff 


Richard M. 


Donahue & Coe, Chicago, and 


McConnell, from vice-presiden 
chief, Vaughn, TI! 5 


writer with D & 


Philip J. Dahlberg 


ouon supervisor, 


‘‘We find many uses for 
the PORTLAND DAILY 
JOURNAL of COMMERCE,”’ 


says Jack Meier of Meier & Frank Co., 
leading department store of Portland, 
Oregon. 

“Many of our executives read it regularly 
to keep abreast of local business develop- 
ments. It is a source of valuable credit 
information ... and provides many types 
of local business information not avail- 
able anywhere else in such convenient 
form.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


@ General Contractors 

@ Sub-Contractors @ Attorneys 

@ Building Material @ Logging, Lumber 
Dealers Firms 

@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily TexsnalsfCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


@ Manufacturers 


A 
Pacific Northwest Business 








Get Your FREE 
Copy of 


“HOW BUSINESS 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON'S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Harris-Ferguson, to director of public re- 
lations, Franklin Advertising, Milwaukee, 
and the agency has the following new 
accounts: Nitragin Sales Corp., Milwau- 
kee; W. H. Brady Co., Milwaukee, and 
Perfex Corp., Milwaukee manufacturer of 
industrial engine cooling radiators. 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co. . . . Baltimore, 
named agency for fertilizer division, Da- 
vison Chemical Co., Baltimore subsidiary 
of W. R. Grace & Co.; Acme Visible Rec- 
ords, Crozet, Va., maker of visible filing 
and record systems and equipment; Max- 
well D. Bucklew, from editor, Garden Sup- 
ply Merchandiser, to public relations di- 
vision of VanSant, and Charles B. Keiser, 
from his own advertising agency, has 
joined VanSant's copy staff. 

John D. Morgan . .. from account execu- 
tive, Harry Schneiderman, Inc., to his own 
advertising agency, John D. Morgan, Inc., 
Advertising, at 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. The agency will specialize in 
mail order selling and electronics ac- 
counts. 


Harry W. Chesley, 
Jr. . . from execu- 
tive vice-president 
and director, © to 
president, D’‘Arcy 
Advertising Oo., St. 
Louis. He succeeds 
the late Percy J. 
Orthwein. Mr. Ches- 


ley will continue to 


Chesley 


make his headquarters in St. Louis. 





Wentzel, Wainwright, Poister & Poore... 
Chicago, agency 
Builder and Building Supply News, both 


named for Practical 


Industrial Publications, Chicago. 
Cory Snow, Inc ... Boston, named agency 


for Kirk Molding Co., Clinton, Mass., man 
ufacturer of custom molded plastics. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 

New York, named agency for General 
Electric's Semiconductor Products Dept., 
Syracuse, N. Y., maker of transistors and 


rectifiers. 


C. B. Juneau, Inc . 
named agency for Diamond Machine Tool 


- - Beverly Hills, Cal., 


Co., of Pico, Cal., manufacturer of punch 
presses. 


Olmsted & Foley ... 
moved to 1750 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, has 


Chicago steel 
& Holden to 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son.. 
distributor, from Calkins 


Buchen Co., effective Oct. 1. 


Jaqua Co. .. Grand Rapids, Mich., named 
agency for R. C. Allen Co., Grand Rapids 





business machines maker. The account 


was formerly handled by Wesley Aves & 
Associates. 


Boylhart, Lovett & Dean. . 


named agency for Empire Steel Buildings 


Los Angeles, 


Co., Los Angeles manufacturer of steel 
buildings. 


Mackes & Taylor . . Allentown, Pa., has 
moved to the Farr Bldg., 739 Hamilton St. 
Bayless-Kerr Co. . Cleveland, named 
agency for Preformed Line Products Co., 
Cleveland maker of line accessories for 
the utility industry. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
New York, has moved to 800 Second Ave., 
and has been named agency for American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., New York pro- 
ducer of fertilizers and agricultural chem- 
icals, effective Sept. 1. The account is now 
being handled by L. W. Ramsey Adver- 
tising Agency. 


H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards . . New 
York, named agency for Epsco, Inc., Bos- 
ton manufacturer of data processing and 
control systems. 


Marcus E. Smith . . from his own agency 
to copy supervisor, VanSant, Dugdale & 
Co., Baltimore. 

Economic Machinery Co. Worcester, 
Mass., labeling machinery manufacturer, 
from Noyes & Co. to Cooney & Connor, 
Worcester, effective Oct. 1. 

American Felt Co, . Glenville, Conn., 
maker of wool felts for mechanical pur- 
poses,*from St. Georges & Keyes to J. M. 
Hickerson Inc., New York. 


Dwight H. Zeller . 
representative, to public relations account 
executive, W. S. Walker Advertising, Pitts- 
burgh. 


- from a manufacturer’s 


William H. Gebhardt . . from an executive 
with Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, to 
vice-president and account executive, 


Walter J. Klein Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Charles Bowes Advertising . . Los Angeles, 
has opened a San Francisco office at 625 
Market St., and Byron Reynolds, former 
creative director and member of the plans 
board, will ‘serve as manager. 

Mansfield Sanitary Perrysville, O., 
manufacturer of china and plumbing spe- 
cialties and pressure and temperature re- 
lief valves, from Cye Landy Advertising 
Agency to Palm & Patterson, Cleveland. 


. « Wethersfield, 
Continued on page 172 


Taylor & Greenough Co. 












Now Published 


E. 0. Wes 


ednesday 
The Public Works Issue of Con- 


struction News is now published 
every other Wednesday instead of 
only once a month. 


The local Construction News 
(projects, bids wanted, letting 
dates, contracts awarded) is the 
lifeblood of the trade and is now 
more current and more helpful to 


its readers. This also means 
greater value to advertisers. 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS. thor- 


oughly covers all major building 
in the great and booming area of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Eastern Mis- 
souri, Western Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. 


Seen a copy lately? Notice its local 
news coverage and parade of 
successful advertisers. If you 
haven’t seen a recent issue, write 
for it or consult with your ad- 
vertising agency. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


An Associated Construction Publication 














Ideas / for Your 


Visual Aids Production 





The RCS Visual Aids Idea Kit 


FREE is chockfull of tips for the de 


velopment of your ideas by 

LITHOGRAPHY + PLANOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY ° PHOTOSTATS 
PHOTOMURALS 


RCS is your one-stop service for graphic 
arts production and has assembled an 
extensive, valuable collection of produc- 
tion techniques, tips, ideas, and price 
sheets to help 
you get the most 
effective repro 
duction, the best 
prices, and fast- 
est service on 
presentations, ex- 
hibit pieces, dis- 
plays, TY and 
film commercials, 
and point-of-sale 
materials. 


Clip this ad to 
your letterhead, 
mail today, and : 
see what RCS !: 


can do for you! 





* ssoappy 
* Aupdwe > 
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Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


ROS | 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Effective September, 1957 
MASONRY BUILDING will change its name to: 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
ILLUSTRATED 


incorporating MASONRY BUILDING 


The Methods Magazine of Big Buildings 


...to provide a significantly new 
and vital broadened editorial service 
to those who design and build 
commercial, industrial, institutional 
and government buildings. 


WATCH FOR IMPORTANT MARKET AND 


CIRCULATION DETAILS 


* Advertising rates and page size announced for MASONRY 
BUILDING in effect January, 1957, will remain unchanged (Card #6). 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


5 South Wabash Avenue @ Chicago 3 


Publishers of Masonry Building, Practical Builder, Building Supply News, 
Brick & Clay Record and other leading building industry publications 
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Agency changes. . 
7) 


continued from p. 171 


Conn., named agency for J. T. Slocomb 


Glastonbury, Conn., micrometer man- 


ufacturer. 


Moore & Co. . . Stamford, Conn., named 
agency for Macton Machinery Co., maker 
of turntables. 


William Edwards .. from J. Walter Thomp- 
copy department, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 


Alco Products, Schenectady, locomotive 
and diesel engine manufacturer, has ap- 
pointed Muller, Jordan & Hurrick, New 
York, as its advertising agency effective 
Jan. 1, 1958, replacing Hazard Advertising 


o., New York. 
Media changes. . 


Karl R. Oesterle . . 
from_ advertising 
manager, U. S. Steel 
Homes, to Pitts 
burgh district rep- 
resentative, Amer- 
ican Metal Market, 
New York. He is 
the first full-time 
advertising sales Ocsterle 
representative assigned to this area. 


Materials & Methods . . . New York, has 
changed its name to Materials in Design 
Engineering, effective with the July 
issue. 


John J. Millar . . . named Cleveland ter- 
ritory district manager for 'ndustrial Lab- 
oratories Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Electric Light & Power .. . Chicago, has 
moved to 6 N. Michigan Ave. 


George C. Tenney .. . vice president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, and 
president of McGraw-Hill Co. of California, 
has been named to the board of the par- 
ent company. 


Nicholas G. Hock .. . from advertising 
manager, Sports Age, to New York sales 
staff representing Rock Products and Con- 
crete Products, Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Corp., Chicago. 


Robert D. Sawyer .. . from account execu- 
tive, Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, to dis- 
trict manager, stationed in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., for Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Illinois (except Cook County) 
for King Publications, San Francisco, and 
Bertrand J. Smith, from senior account ex- 
ecutive, Evans, McClure & Associates, to 

Continued on page 177 








12-15.. National Food Distributors Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

20-23.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

23-27... Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 

23- 7..Canadian National Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

25-28..Natl. Assn. of Furniture Manu- 
facturers Supply, Equipment 6& 
Fabric Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


September 
9-12..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New York. 
9-13..National Instrument Exposition, 

Auditorium, Cleveland. 

11-13... Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ingtan, D.C. 

15-18... Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

15-18.. Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

16-20..Super Market Sundries Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

20-24.. American Meat Institute Exhibition, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25..Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel and Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 
Oct. 

28- 2.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

30- 4.. Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Canada. 


October 
7- 9..National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
8-10... Electrical Progress Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 
9-15... International Dairy Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
13-16 .. National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn. Convention-Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 
14-16 ..Sanitation Maintenance Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
14-18.. National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 
16-18... Mirror Manufacturers Assn., Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





21-25..National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton and other 
hotels, Chicago. 

24-25..Annual Display of Aviation Elec- 
trical Equipment, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

28-31..Atom Fair, Coliseum, New York. 

28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 

Nov. 

28- 1..National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 1..National Motel 
Hotel, Chicago. 

30- 1..Pan American Hotel & Restaurant 
Exposition, Bay Front Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 

31- 2..Paint Industries Show, Hotel Belle- 
vue, Philadelphia. 


Show, Morrison 


November 

4- 7..National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.-Building Products Exposition, 
Warwick Sheraton Auditorium, 
Philadelphia. 

4- 8..National Metal Congress & Ex- 
position, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, and in conjunction, 
2nd World Metallurgical Congress, 
Nov. 2-8. 

5- 7..Industrial Electric Exposition, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

5- 7..Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Bldg., Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da. ; 

11-14..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C. 

11-15..National Hotel Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

12-15..National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

17-19... National Fertilizer Solutions Assn., 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 

18-20 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

18-21..Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Industry Exposition, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


December 
2- 6..Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Coliseum, New York. 
2- 6..International Automation Exposi- 
tion, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 
14-18.. National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 





BUTTONHOLE 
MORE 


PROSPECTS... 


with the extra 


pulling power of a 
GARDNER EXHIBIT. 


Turn prospects into customers 
at trade shows—with a Gard- 
ner exhibit, specifically de- 
signed to sell your equipment, 





supplies or services. Let us 
help you plan your next exhibit 
—to assure top sales perform- 
ance—at reasonable cost. 


¢ 


filmy GARDNER 
LE DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


@ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO © NEW YORK 


World’s largest designers 
and builders of Trade Show Exhibits 
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“Industrial Marketing gives important editorial service 
to the merchandising functions of American industry. 
I read its columns with interest, as do various other of my 


associates in the company.” 


Mr. Long is an alumnus of Amherst College and did post-graduate 
work at Harvard. Prior to his association with Bethlehem Steel 
(which began in 1930), he was on the staff of the Evening Transcript 
in Boston. He later wrote a column on theatre and music for the 
Christian Science Monitor in New York and was a contributing 
editor during the New Yorker’s first three years. Mr. Long also wrote 
a column for the New York Sunday Times on motor traffic and 
did public relations work for the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association where he was the manager of their editorial department. 
says JOHN C. LONG He now heads up an 85-person department at Bethlehem Steel 
Manager of Publications which handles all published material put out by the company— 
advertising, speeches, press releases, billboards, etc. He is 
chairman of the public relations committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 





Bethlehem Stee! Company 


“This is a ‘tonic’ that’s a pleasure for me ‘to take’ says RICHARD J. SCOFIELD 


each month: Industrial Marketing. It definitely stimulates Advertising Production Manager 


the mental processes of us in the industrial American Steel Foundries 


advertising fraternity.” 


Upon graduation from Northwestern University, 

Mr. Scofield joined A. J. Nystrom as advertising assistant. 
In 1950, he moved to the public relations staff of the 

Easter Seal Agency where he designed circulars for 
nationwide distribution and was responsible for staging the 
exhibit program for national conventions. Two years 

later, Mr. Scofield entered the industrial advertising field by 
joining American Steel Foundries. He 

helps plan and coordinate the advertising programs 

of the company’s divisions and subsidiaries. Amateur 


movie photography is Mr. Scofield’s chief hobby. 




















“There’s never an IM issue that doesn't leave 
me a better ad man than before I picked 

it up. Not long ago, I read a report on a 
research program that closely paralleled one 


which we were working on. Because of 


competitive aspects, we couldn’t have bought 


the valuable information that appeared 


in this article.” 











Mr. Orlaska started in the advertising business 
after receiving his degree in electrical says DON ORLASKA 
engineering from Marquette University in 1947. Director of Media and Research 
He worked as a copywriter with Allis-Chalmers Andrews Agency Incorporated 

Manufacturing Co. and handled layout and 
, copy for the Milwaukee-Journal. Joining the 

Andrews Agency in 1952, Mr. Orlaska did copywriting and space buying before being 

appointed director of media and research. His present duties take in 





budget preparation and administration and market research and readership studies. 
He also edits “The Bell,” the monthly publication of Milwaukee’s chapter of 
N.1.A.A. Sports, music and woodworking occupy some of his off-duty time. 
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Butler Buildings are advertised in 


Result . . . 695 sales leads 


The story comes to you from the advertising promotion department of 
Butler Manufacturing Company, which manufactures prefabricated steel 
buildings for a variety of uses in business and industry: 


“It’s amazing . . . absolutely amazing! That’s why you are reading 
this unsolicited testimonial to the pulling power of Nation’s Business 
. .. In the last six months we have recorded 695 inquiries at a cost way, 
way lower than we ever expected. As you know, we have been a Nation’s 
Business advertiser for many, many years. And all evidence certainly 
points to a continuing association.” 

The “continuing association” is more than that, for Butler Manufac- 
turing Company has increased its schedule in Nation’s Business. Many 
other leading manufacturers have done the same thing. July of 1957 
marked the 19th consecutive month in which Nation’s Business showed 
an increase in advertising linage. Total ‘advertising linage in Nation’s 
Business for the first 7 months of 1957 is up 17.1%. 

Action in business causes these increases. Nation’s Business adver- 
tisers profit from the fact that the magazine goes directly to the man 
who runs the business—“the man to see.” Of its 779,000 subscribers, 
550,000 are owners, partners and presidents in every type of business 
in every part of the country. You get more of this top level circulation 
from Nation’s Business than you get from the next two business mag- 
azines combined. That is why action in business results when you 
advertise in Nation’s Business. 


Nation’s Business means Action in Business 


779,902 PAID CIRCULATION (A.B.C.), including 75,154 executives 
of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 
704,586 businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington * Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


801/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


A unique look at marketing: 
‘Selling the Prabble’ 


Designed to show the small business 
man, in an informative and _ interesting 
way, the over-all concept of marketing, 
merchandising and advertising, a booklet 
entitled “How Abco Sold the Prabble” is 
available from Howard Weiser Advertis- 
ing, New York. It explains how these 
phases of company activity are interre- 
lated with others such as product identifi- 
cation, pricing, and packaging. 


802/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts and figures on western 
electronics market listed 


“How to Get More Sales in the Largest 
and Fastest Growing Electrical Market in 
the United States,” is the name of a 16- 
page report from Electrical West, San 
Francisco. 

“Sales building” facts include a break- 
down of the U. S. construction budget, and 
predicted annual construction expenditures 
for 1957 to 1961. 

Categories summarized are steel prod- 
ucts, mechanical equipment, generating 
equipment, transmission and distribution 
substation equipment, transformers, over- 
head line equipment, meters, instruments 
and controls, communication equipment, 
power circuit equipment, wire and cable, 
lighting equipment and miscellaneous. 


803/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The computer and automation 
market—big things doing 


“The computer market in the United 
States in the next five years will be be- 
tween $4 and $7 billion,” according to a 
report on a survey conducted by Com- 
putere & Automation, Newtonville, Mass. 

Among the several hundred replies to 





this survey, 80 companies reported they 
plan expenditures for computers of $1 
million; and 15 expect to spend $10 mil- 
lion or more. The estimated average ex- 
penditure of the publication’s readers an- 
swering the questionaire is $3,750,000. 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Explain ‘Public Relations 
Idea Library’ 

The National Research Bureau, Chicago, 
is offering a fact sheet on its new business 
service, the “Public Relations Idea Li- 
brary.” Object of the Library is to digest 
the best and newest public relations ideas 
and send them to subscribers of the 
service each month. 

The Library is organized under 19 sec 
tions—editorials, public relations manage- 
ment, employe relations, community rela- 
tions, customer relations, stockholder rela- 
tions, dealer-distributor relations, school- 
educational relations, government-political 
relations, association public relations, 
labor relations, press relations, company 
publications, fund raising, opinion surveys, 
publicity ideas, general public relations, 
public relations idea exchange and blue 
ribbon speeches. 


805/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘Increasing Your Sales to City 


and Village Governments’ 
An eight-page booklet entitled, “Increas- 


‘eak-Ua .@-tinare 


chines and systems within them, thou- 
sands of acres of parks and playgrounds, 
transit lines, and police and fire depart: 
ments, 


806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report lists 358 automotive 
magazines in the world 

How many automotive magazines are 
there in the world? According to a report 
by the McGraw-Hill International Corp., 
New York, there are 358, printed in 39 
countries and in 20 languages. 

The report includes general background 
on global automotive publishing, export 
magazine coverage versus local media 
coverage, and country-by-country listing of 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9708 


© Send for these free selling tools 


automotive magazines. 

According to the report, there are 42 
classifications among the 358 magazines— 
ranging from sport, touring, and automo- 
bile club membership periodicals to tech- 
nical and trade journals. 


807/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s how others systematize 
their paperwork 
“Paperwork Simplification,” a new 22- 
page booklet of case histories on how 
companies systematize paperwork to see 
sales trends and plan production accord- 
ingly, improve customer relations, un- 
burden an accounting department, main- 
tain merchandise inventories, get monthly 
Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 





Please send me the following 
research and media data... 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 





ing Your Sales to City and Village Gov- ADDRESS 


ernments,” is available from American 
City Magazine, New York. 

Purpose of the booklet is to give those 
interested an appreciation of the size and 
character of the municipal market, the 
types of products purchased, and the offi- 
cials who influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

It points out that in addition to streets, 
water mains, airports, electric systems, 
water systems and sewage treatment 
plants, local governments must maintain 
their own buildings, and the business ma- 








City & ZONE 
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versus semi-annual! statistical information, 
and make nation-wide servicing more 
efficient, is offered by Standard Register 
Co., Dayton 1, O. 

The booklet provides information on 
Teletypewriters, Flexowriters, accounting, 
electronic calculating, tabulating, etc. 


808/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Corrosion engineer's role in 
product specification 

According to data sheets offered - by 
Corrosion, Houston, Tex., “the corrosion 
problem must often be solved before other 
factors are weighed. Decisions on mate- 
rials, design, process changes, replace- 
ment and maintenance are made while 
taking this problem of corrosion into ac- 
count.” 

The data sheets cite examples of corro- 
sion costs in cathodic protection systems, 
steel structures, coatings protection, rail- 
roads, the oil industry, etc. Also listed are 
the publication’s new advertising rates. 


809/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
McGraw-Hill plants and 
equipment survey available 

“American business plans to maintain 
a very high level of capital expenditures 
during the next four years, and plans for 
research and new products are up sharp 
ly,” according to McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.'s survey of Business’ Plans for New 
Plants and Equipment. 

Headed by Dexter M. Keezer, vice- 
president and director of the department 
of economics for the New York publishing 
company, the survey was conducted 
among those companies employing over 
40% of all industrial employes in the US. 
McGraw-Hill offers a report on the survey 


results. 


810/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How a business publication 
reaches the inaccessible 

According to a booklet offered by Ma- 
chinery, New York, 54% of executives in 
industry are inaccessible to salesmen. “The 
only way to get your story across to them 
is through publication advertising.” 

The report points up the following facts 
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concerning the metalworking industry: 

@ 87.5% of purchases of machine tools 
and related metalworking equipment is 
concentrated in 15 states. 

@ 85.9% of the manpower and 86.3% of 
the value added by manufacture are con- 
centrated in 11.7% of all metalworking 
plants. In a plant of this group of volume 
buyers of metalworking equipment, buying 
power is concentrated primarily in the 
hands of 32 men. Of these 32 men, 19 are 
inaccessible to salesmen. 


811/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Announce 1957 global 
automotive market survey 

The “1957 Global Automotive Market 
Survey and World Motor Census” is now 
available from McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., New York. 

Tne 80-page booklet includes details on 
car, truck and bus operations in 160 coun- 
tries and territories. The survey, which 
took six months, is based on registration 
statistics, production data on a country- 
by-country basis, and the flow of U. &. 
(and those of other key automotive na- 
tions) exports. 


812/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What does farm mechanization 
mean to you? 

The June issue of “Harvester World,” 
house organ of International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, has taken an intimate look 
into the rapidly changing American farm. 

With many industrial companies looking 
to farm equipment and supplies as a new 
market to offset the “profit squeeze,” this 
issue gives a timely close-up on the 
typical farm and farmer. 

The booklet also tells how the company 
is getting extra mileage out of last year's 
catalogs, by sending them to elementary 
schools where children use the illustrated 
literature in their art classes. 


813/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The case of the 
overstuffed briefcase 

Briefcase overstuffed? If so, Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is offering a product 
information sheet on a new transparent 
sheet protector which “enables a salesman 
to carry up to 50% more presentation and 
reference material in the same amount of 
space.” 

According to the release, “Sheet pro- 
tectors made of transparent film are wide- 
ly used for protecting albums, displays, re- 
ports, presentations, and other papers 
against dirt and handling.” The protectors 
are made of “Mylar,” Du Pont's polyester 
film. 
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district manager for King for New England 
and upstate New York, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 


C. H. Stockwell Co. .. City, 
named representative for National Miller 
Publications, Heights, Ill., for 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Texas and Oklahoma. 


Kansas 


Prospect 


Fred E. Lesner . . . from director of sales 
promotion, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., to sales promotion manager, Chemi- 
cal Week, New York. 
Machinery . . new rates, effective im- 
mediately for all new advertisers: 

Space 3-time 6-time 
l page $550 $530 $500 
2/3 page 401.66 388.33 368.33 
1/2 page 275 265 250 


12-time 


Kenneth R. Harris . . named midwestern 
advertising representative in Chicago for 
& Dyer, 
Laundry Journal and National Rug Clean- 


National’ Cleaner Starchroom 
er, all of R. H. Donnelley Corp.’s Business 


Papers Div., New York. 


Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech . . Phil- 
adelphia, new general advertising rates 
only, effective September for new ad- 
vertisers: 

Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 

1 page $735 $690 $665 

2/3 page 515 475 460 
1/2 page 387 358 345 


Robert D. Drake . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, can division, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., to advertising di- 


rector, Whitney Publications, New York. 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating . . 
New York, new advertising rates, effective 
immediately on new accounts: 
Space 1-time 6-time 
l page $480 $390 $340 

2/3 page 320 260 226.66 
1/2 page 240 195 170 


12-time 


Aviation Research & Development . . New 
York, has changed its name to Missile 
Design & Development, effective with its 
July issue. 


Al Tewksbury .. president, C. C. Crow 
Publications and Hunter-Tewksbury Co., 
Portland, Ore., 
Equipment & Industry from Hal Gerking. 


has purchased Western 


Construction News .. Public Works Issue, 
Little Rock, Ark., formerly published once 
a month, now published every other Wed., 
beginning August 14th. 


Construction . . Roanoke, Va., new adver- 

tising rates, effective immediately on new 

accounts: 

6-time 13-time 

$120 $105 
92.50 82.50 


67.50 60 


1-time 
1 page $145 
2/3 page 115 
1/2 page 80 


Space 


Canadian Machinery . . Toronto, Canada, 
new advertising rates, effective September: 
1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $230 $202 $175 
1/2 page 196 172 150 
2/3 page 130 115 101 


Space 


Bernie G. Edstrom . . named regional ad- 
vertising Chain 
Store, for Ohio, western Pennsylvania and 


manager, Automotive 


western New York state. 


George T. Hook .. publisher, Iron Age; 
L. V. Rowlands, publisher, Hardware Age, 
and Robert McKenna, publisher Electronic 
Industries and Distribution Age, have been 
elected vice-presidents, Chilton Co., Phila- 
delphia. 








introducing +he nour 


ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 
MASTER 


a combined master catalog and buying guide 
directed at the men who specify and buy in 
the $11 billion electronics market 


eem was created. 





the engineers wanted it...that’s why @@M was created 


Engineers want a single master catalog and buying guide with intelligent product 
classifications, properly indexed for quick, easy reference...concise, factual and 
complete. A recent survey among the engineers of the nation’s top electronic firms 
spells this out. It is the only effective method for manufacturers of electronic com- 
ponents, materials and services to present their product information. That’s why 


a complete, easy reference master catalog and buying guide 


eem combines the catalog information of many manufacturers in a single, fully 
indexed volume. This gives each manufacturer a low cost medium for presenting 
the broadest assortment of products to engineers and purchasing agents. Every 
important user of electronic components, materials, services (manufacturers, 
research labs, government, communication) —every engineer and purchasing agent 
involved in the buying decision will have constant access to copies of eem. 


electronic products sold through parts distributors to in- 
dustrials, eem will be to electronic components, materials 
and services sold direct from manufacturers to industrials. 


low cost of reaching an $11 billion market 


50,000 copies of eem will be distributed free to a selected 
list of engineers and purchasing agents at the nation’s 
largest users of electronic components, materials and ser- 
vices. As an annual, to be released March 1958, eem will 
have a one year’s life. As a reference guide, it will be used 
daily. The cost of cataloging in eem is amazingly low— 
from $285 to $475 per page. Charter advertisers are 
guaranteed the same rate for the next two editions. 


eem is published by United Catalog Publishers, the same company that has served 
the electronic parts distributor and industry with The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
for the past 21 years. What The Radio-Electronic MASTER is to standard stock 


issuance and closing dates 
Published Annually: Issued March 1958 (1st ed.) 
Space Reservations: Sept. 30, 1957 
Copy Deadline: Copy to be set — Oct. 15, 1957 


Cataloging in the new Electronic Engineers Master assures 
on-the-spot product representation at the desks of 50,000 
engineers and purchasing agents in the $11 billion elec- 
tronics market. 


Include eem in your '58 plans—now! 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 


from the same publishers of The Radio-Electronic MASTER 


Complete plates — Nov. 1, 1957 
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OSWALD G. VILLARD, JR. 
e IRE Morris 


Liebman Memorial Prize, 


1957 ...fora 


IRE pays tribute to Oswald G. Villard, Jr. for his 
contributions to “Burst” communication by means of 
intermittent reflection from meteor trails — work so 
secret that it has not yet been fully declassified by our 
government. Sixty miles above the earth ionized parti- 
cles in meteor trails have tossed radio waves back to 
our distance shrinking world. Through the discovery of 
intermittent reflection, effective transmission of voice 
and teletype is now possible over longer range and at 
lower power. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world of 
tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is a pro- 
fessional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted to a 
better world for you through the advancement of their 
science and their field of specialization. They read the 
official publication of their Society, Proceedings of the 
IRE — the only engineering journal in the radio-elec- 
tronics industry exclusively edited by and for radio- 
electronics engineers. 


for exploring 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, the 
detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. Original, 
authoritative articles by the men responsible for these 
radio miracles continue to keep IRE members in- 
formed as idea based on idea is advanced. Earth sat- 
ellites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, radar, computers, 
transistors, solid state electronics, scatter propagation, 
single sideband . . . revolutionary concepts in radio- 
electronics all started and developed in Proceedings of 
the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible . . . and IRE remem- 
bers the men who make it so. Small wonder that IRE 
is remembered in return. Best way to get products re- 
membered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics 
field, is through advertising on the pages of Proceedings 
of the IRE. If you want to sell the radio industry, 


you’ve got to tell the radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
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N A NEW SLENDER PRIOFILE FOR ‘Sai 


HOTPOINTS NEW 
PORTABLE TV MAKES 
YESTERDAY'S TV 
OLD-FASHIONED! 


Designed for impulse sales ... faster turnover! 
New 110° picture tube! 23% smatier cabinets! 12'4% bigger 
picture! B-ings « new kind of elegance to Portable TV! 


smaller cabinets. less weight, ond 


tk designers have wed 
. v “impuise tems 





Hotpoint . 


SEW HOTPOMT BO SOREEN FOmTABLE 





. a serious approach to dealer advertising 


Why do ads to dealers 
scream and shout? 


Where can you expect to find quality ads if not in a 


highly competitive industry? But what actually exists? 


. . screams, cliches, Inyouts that look like the dog’s dinner 


# One of the outstanding enter- 
prises in the business paper pub- 
lishing field is Electrical Merchan- 
dising. It is our impression that few, 
if any, magazines have won as many 
awards in editorial competitions. 
This is a field in which guidance 
in the form of intra-industry com- 
munication is vital. The appliance 
industry is in bad shape. Earlier in 


the year, factory sales of washers 
were reported down 22% from 1956, 
dryers down 20%, ironers 20%, 
electric ranges 12.1%, refrigerators 
11.2%. 

It is a field in which cut-throat 
marketing tactics have made a 
shambles of everybody’s opportunity 
to make profits, in which frantic 
efforts must be made to develop 


pic 


as inserted 





ie 


product superiorities, 
which a number of important, smart 
and otherwise successful firms have 
eagerly retired or have been forced 


and from 


out of the business. 
Certainly, then, the 

Electrical Merchandising is a place 

would 


magazine 


where desperate retailers 
presumably apply for help in solv- 
ing their problems — and a place 
where manufacturers should expect 
maximum attention for their adver- 


tising messages. 


Dancing and screaming .. Ad- 
vertising to dealers, you must know, 
has been characterized in the past 
by what used to be called (for a 
reason which now escapes us) 
“borax” advertising — that is, in 
this case, a lot of bold-face scream- 
ing about profits, layouts that look 
like the dog’s dinner, illustrations 
of cash registers dancing and peo- 
ple streaming through the front 
doors, and typography monopolized 
by exclamation points. 

Well, this may still be a fair de- 
scription of what’s to be found in 
some dealer magazines, but you’d 
expect to find less of it in Electrical 
Merchandising — probably because 
its advertising pages are dominated 
by some big companies that con- 
sider advertising an important ele- 
ment in marketing and so employ 
some decent talent to produce it. 

Let’s see if that’s true. 

* Hotpoint has a gate-fold insert, 
on the front page of which the read- 
er is invited to have a “First Peek” 
(through a rococo keyhole) at 
“Hotpoint Hi-Fi TV Portables for 
58.” Down at the bottom is this 
teaser line: “And what a lucky day 
it was when you became a Hotpoint 
TV Dealer!” 

Inside, opposite a huge and hand- 
some full-color illustration of the 
product (see above), the statement: 
“Hotpoint’s New Portable TV Makes 
Yesterday’s TV Old-Fashioned!”’. 
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ANY NOMINATIONS 
FOR I.M.’S ‘““MAN- 
OF-1957?”’ 


Each January the Copy Chasers 
salute the man who has been re- 
sponsible for what the Copy 

hasers have considered the best 
industrial advertising campaign of 
the previous year. 


Perhaps you would like to have 
a "say" in the selection of the 
campaign to be honored next 
January. 


Perhaps you believe your own 
campaign deserves the award. Or 
perhaps you've been observing a 
campaign you especially admire. 


If so, please send us your nom- 
ination. We'll examine the cam- 
paign carefully, and if we're in- 
clined to agree with you, we'll put 
it in the finals. 











The dealer’s interest is pulled in 
further by the subhead: “Designed 
for impulse sales ... faster turn- 
over! New 110° picture tube! 23% 
smaller cabinets! 1212% bigger pic- 
ture! Brings a new kind of elegance 
to Portable TV!” 

Exclamation points to one side, 
that’s a compact picture of a sales 
opportunity, and this opportunity is 
promoted further by the copy, 
which promises “new features (il- 
lustrated on the next page)”, “con- 
sumer-tested colors,” and “a solid 
short line for fast turnover.” 

The new features are described 
and sketched on the back of the 
gate-fold: “New 110° aluminized 
picture tube — biggest news in TV 
since the aluminized tube . . Cuts 
inches and pounds from every set! 

smaller cabinets (“actually 
shelf size”) ... bigger pictures, due 
to “different-shaped screen area... 
new top tuning... new target tun- 
er .. . removable tinted safety 
glass.” 

We get the idea (which was in- 
tended) that Hotpoint engineers 
have done a fine job of obsoleting 
the competition. We also get the 
idea that Hotpoint’s advertising peo- 
ple take dealer advertising very 
seriously and don’t skimp on the 
talent. 
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The talent, in the case of this in- 

sert, is represented by c. FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON, art director, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, who did the layout, 
and DEAN M. LIERLY, JR., also of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, who 
wrote the copy. 
* Sales-hungry dealers ought to be 
alert to the information that “In a 
town of 11,000 . . . Dick Bartlett 
Sold 10 Easy Combination Washer- 
Dryers in 30 days.” 

The full-page, black-and-white 
ad shows Mr. Bartlett demonstrat- 
ing his product to a woman pros- 
pect. Under the picture is a line 
saying: “Bartlett spent $91.60 for 
$4,500 gross sales!” 

Copy starts in an intriguing fash- 
ion: 


The opening gun in Bartlett’s ad pro- 
gram read “Bartlett challenges EASY! 
Their marketing experts say we can sell 
only 5 washer-dryers in 30 days... we 
say we can double it!’ This pitch paved 
the way for follow-up ads using pur- 
chasers’ pictures. An example of using 
the user in print! Cost? $91.60 for $4,- 
500.00 in sales in Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Next to this is a statement headed 
by “Bartlett’s 3 way secret spells 
success”: 


1. Because he believes in the rich fu- 
ture of Combinations . . . he is making 
his store Washer-Dryer headquarters. 

2. Because his salesmen are sold on the 
Easy Combination, they’re shouting sav- 


ings, and thinking profits of two ap- 
pliances. 

3. Because his service men are con- 
vinced of Easy’s simple installation and 
service, they've actually sold the sales 
force. 


Finally: this line — “Believe us 

this is for real! Proof? Call 

Bartlett: Mt. Vernon, Ohio, EX 2- 
1986.” 


Believability scores . . We think 
this is a tremendous ad, full of be- 
lievability. It should make a deep 
impression upon those dealers (of 
whom there are undoubtedly plen- 
ty) who have forgotten the art of 
salesmanship and — without the in- 
gredients of the ad’s believability — 
might have scoffed. 

GEORGE MEAD, copywriter, Earle 
Ludgin & Co., Chicago, is the man 
who wrote it. 


* We wish more business paper 
advertisers used layouts as charm- 
ingly simple as the one designed 
for Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

Please look at the ad reproduced 
nearby, bearing in mind that Elec- 
trical Merchandising has a large- 
sized page and this ad is 9x12; then 
read the copy: 


This bafflingly simple device is a 
Hamilton clothes dryer lint screen. Dry- 
ers don’t create lint, but they still have 
to dispose of it. Lots of swell ways have 
been developed to deal with lint — it’s 
been stewed and soaked, drained and 

Continued on page 182 





in a town of 11,000... 
DICK BARTLETT SOLD 10 
EASY COMBINATION WASHER-DRYERS 
IN 30 DAYS! ( 


anacde mors 


| EASY 











This heffingly sample devue is » Hamilton clothes dryer lint screen, Dryers don't 
create Tint, bun they still have to dispose of it. Lote of swell ways have heen developed 
{t's been stewed ond mnkerd, drained and dribbled, bagged and 

Hamilton amply gets rid of 11. How” By screening the exhaust 

twice —which gathers the lint on this eusity removed, easily cleaned screen. Hamilton's 
lnt-story is #0 irvitatingly simpte that salesmen don't forget it, and even customers 
understand it. Try it out on your own sates floor, with just this nne caution ~firs, make 


sure you're standing in front of » goodly digpley of Hamilton clothes dryers 








Easy . . completely believable 


Hamilton . . charmingly simple 





biz 


Can, business publication advertising 
actually sell? errant = neh tng Se enn eters te 


Actually, it’s quite a different story. The most successful salesmen will tell you two impor- 
tant things about selling. 1. That the selling process is largely a matter of communicating 
ideas. 2. And that specialized business publication advertising can help importantly to 
register information with prospects. 

Of course each salesman will express this in his own way... but they all agree that 
selling would be far more difficult without the advertising that appears in the industrial, 
trade and professional publications that serve the specialized markets to which they sell. 


Here, for instance, is what a salesman has to say about this kind of advertising: 


Says Mr. Snyder: 


“We have, of course, sales leads from our business paper advertising that 
are forwarded to us on a monthly basis. But also the trade advertising has 
its impact on many who do not at the time request specific information. 
Worthington is far better known today than it was five years ago, due in no 
small measure to the aggressiveness of its advertising and sales promotion 
department. 


“Their work makes my job easier. First of all, we have an entree in companies 
where some Worthington products were not previously as well-known as our 
original line. We’re getting a lot better sales coverage on all products. The 
Corporation manufactures so many products today that even regular customers 
may be unfamiliar with some of these products. Through trade advertising 
and sales promotion we have been able to sell the whole Worthington line. 


Fred Snyder, Cleveland District 


Soi “Getting back to sales leads—they are particularly helpful to our dealers. In 
Worthington Corporation ¥ 


Cleveland, W. M. Patterson Supply will undoubtedly receive inquiries from 
sells to industry Worthington’s advertising. Scott-Tarbell, Inc., Cleveland Oak Belting, or other 
dealers handling special product lines will pick up leads from our advertising 
to help them get business. 


“I think we’ve grown eightfold since the war. This year we hit two hundred 
million. It used to be that twenty-five million was a good year. The advertising 
and sales promotion department has aggressively been attacking their part of 
the problem within the last five years. Prior to that the name Worthington 
was not nearly so well-known and we put much less emphasis on advertising.” 


Ask your own salesmen what your company’s business publication advertising does 
for them. If their answers are generally favorable you can be sure that your business 
publication advertising is really helping them sell. If too many answers are negative it 
could well pay you to review your advertising objectives—and to make sure the publications 
that carry your advertising are read by the men who must be sold. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Department 2E 

1413 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. STerling 3-7533 


How salesmen use their companies’ advertising to get more business 


Here’s a useful and effective package of ideas for the sales manager, advertising manager or 
agency man who would like to get more horsepower out of his advertising. Send for a free copy 
of the pocket size booklet entitled, ‘How Salesmen Use Advertising in Their Selling,” which 
reports the successful methods employed by eleven salesmen who tell how 
they get more value out of their companies’ advertising. 


Please send me a free copy of the NBP booklet 
“How Salesmen Use Advertising in Their Selling.” 





Name 





You'll find represented many interesting variations in how they do this. | 
Some are very ingenious; all are effective. You can be sure that more of | ’ 
your salesmen will use your advertising after they read how others get | Title 





business through these simple methods. 


The coupon is for your convenience in sending for your free copy. Then, Company 


if you decide you want to provide your salesmen with additional copies, 
they are available from NBP Headquarters in Washington, at twenty-five 
cents each. Or, if you choose you can reprint the material yourself and 
distribute it as widely as you please. But first, send for your free copy. 





Street Address 























National Business Publications, Inc. 


.-. each of which serves a specialized market 


in a specific industry, trade or profession. 
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You bet were hot 
on the 


FRIGIDAIRE 





SHEER 100K © 


/s on the March 








the fast reader can’t escape 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 180 


dribbled 


ious. Hamilton 


bagged and wrapped. Ingen- 
simply gets rid of it. 
How? By screening the exhaust twice — 
which gathers the lint on this easily- 
removed, easily-cleaned screen. Hamil- 
ton’s lint-story is so irritatingly simple 
that salesmen don’t forget it, and even 
customers understand it. Try it out on 
your own sales floor, with just this one 
caution — first make sure you're stand- 
ing in front of a goodly display of Ham- 


ilton clothes dryers 


That’s all, except for the Hamil- 
ton signature the only item in 
the ad shown in color. 

In a publication like E.M. which 
has a high proportion of splashy 
ads, this one really stands out. The 
same format would stand out in 
any business copy. 

The ingratiating copy was written 
by ROBERT V. O'BRIEN, executive vice- 
president and account supervisor, 
The Brady Co., Appleton, Wis. 

* Another layout we admire: tre- 
It re- 
minds us of a remark by the Chi- 


mendously is Frigidaire’s. 
cago Tribune’s Pierre Martineau at 
the Visual Communications Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Art Direc- 
tors Club of New York. Making the 
point that “visual symbols alone 
permit us to reach other humans,” 


he said: 
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We are trained from birth to discount 
word claims, to look for other symbols 
and clues that speak to the levels of 
intuitive judgment and instinct. It is not 
what is said, but how it is said, that in- 


fluences us the most 
And he continued: 


Our entire society is primarily inter- 
ested in the symbolic meanings of goods 
The functional qualities we take for 


granted. 


Without necessarily agreeing with 
Mr. Martineau, and with no intent 
to infer he applies his philosophy 
to dealer advertising, we must say 
that the Frigidaire ad has high 
— even with all 
fastest 


“symbolic value” 
the words included. The 
reader cannot escape the dynamics 
of Frigidaire explicitation. Layout 
by EDWARD RIsuccI, Kudner Agency, 
New York. 


And now, the corn . . Those are 
the best. Most of the others are pure 
“corn.” 

As you might expect to find in a 
highly competitive market, there’s 
a high incidence of competitive 
claims, claimed, too often, with a 
deafening clash of cymbals, not 
symbols. 

Look at the number of ads with 
headlines starting “Only—”: 

@ Only General Electric Refrigera- 
tors Fit Flat at Sides, Top and Back 


© Only Hotpoint Built-ins Offer 
You So Many Profit Opportunities! 
© Only RCA Whirlpool Refrigera- 
tors Have All 23 Important Selling 
Features 
e The Only 
Freeze Fan 
@ There Is Only One .. 
gent 
@ Only Admiral Dares Make This 
Money-Back Offer! 

This, to our mind, is lazy head- 
there another, 


Freezer with Fast 


. Super Re- 


line-writing. Isn’t 
change-of-pace way of saying only? 

There’s lots more evidence of lazy 
creative work in this Apex ad: 
“Now! Get in on Apex Full Line 
Longer Profits! ... Apex Franchise 
means more $$$ in your pocket!” 


Oh, those cliches! . . How many 
thousands of dealer ads have started 
like that! Don’t admen realize that 
the dealer’s skin is so tough that 
you can’t hope to get under it with 
such cliche-ridden openings? And 
long before the ad copy gets around 
to describing features, it expects the 
reader to submit to: 


Tired of selling hard 
little? 

Apex gets you out of the competition 
rut! Unlike other over-franchised lines 


getting 


and their $10 profits, Apex gives you 
special features to sell . . . features that 
result in big dollar, healthy profit mar- 
gins for you! 


This one we just can’t believe: 


“It’s shattering all records! . . Deal- 


Sontinued on page 184 





NOW! Get in on APEX 
Full Line LONGER Profits! 


Apex Franchise 
means more $$$ 
Your pocket} 





Apex the dealer’s skin is tough 





How to make a triple play in the hard-hitting CPI* 


ist Base... 26th Exposition And 
Chem Show 


Your “once - every - 2 - years” 
chance for person-to-person con- 
tact with your prospects in the 
*chemical process industries. 
The last show drew 46,705... 
60,000 are expected this year. 
With 500-plus booths for them 
to visit, they may never find you 
unless you let them know about 
your display in advance. 

And nothing could be easier 

. when you remember how 
closely CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’sS 
circulation parallels the Chem 
Show attendance. The Chem 
Show program listings are in- 
cluded in CE’s 1957 Inventory 
Issue. Exhibitors who advertise 
in this issue will be listed in bold- 
face in the program and will 
receive ¥2-inch extra space to 
print a short message. In the 
issue itself, readers will be re- 
ferred to the ad for additional 
information ... in the copies of 
the program to be separately 
distributed (a 60,000 additional 
circulation) readers will be re- 
ferred to the ad in the Inventory 
Issue for further details. 

Your ad in the Inventory Is- 
sue is a low-cost insurance policy 
... to protect your investment 
in booth, display and man 
power. It’s mailed almost 3 
weeks before the show, giving 
your prospects plenty of time 
to include you in their itinerary. 
Remember, the buyers attend- 
ing this show are primarily en- 
gineers .. . engineers specifically 
looking for new developments, 
new equipment, raw materials 
and services. And more engi- 
neers in all CPI functions read 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — prefer 
it by a ratio of 3 to 1—than any 
other paper in the field. 


2nd Base...iInventory Of Plants, 
Chemicais, Equipment 


Whenever CPI engineers need 
information about new raw ma- 
terials, equipment ‘or technical 
literature available, they turn 
to these comprehensive listings 
all year long. This guarantees 
your ad a full 12-month active 
life. Reader service response 
from this issue alone for the last 
three years has averaged over 
75,000 top-quality inquiries, 

This Inventory provides its 
44,000 readers with a unique 
service ... information on new 
developments in the industry 
which is available nowhere else. 
Your advertisement in this issue 
hits them at the psychological 
moment ... when they are most 
receptive to your sales story. 
Chem Show exhibitors who 
chose to advertise in this section 
also receive the benefit of the 
special program listing. 


Published November 15, 1957 


Forms Close September 25 


3rd Base... inventory Of Chem- 
ical Engineering Awards 


This biennial award recognizing 
the results of outstanding team- 
work among all departments of 
the selected organization natur- 
ally commands high interest 
throughout the industry . . . par- 
ticularly among current and past 
award winners. This. makes it 
an especially effective showcase 
for your advertising ... where it 
will garner an unduplicated, per- 
sonal readership. 


Home Plate ...A Three-in-One 
Bonus Package For Advertisers 


Nowhere else in the industry 
will you find so much for your 
advertising dollar . . . the Chem 
Show brings personal-contact 
appeal; the Inventory section 
guarantees 12-month usefulness; 
the Award section brings high 
interest readership and prestige. 

This one issue of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING ... the 1957 In- 
ventory Issue .. . can wrap-up 
your entire advertising program, 
help you wind up ’57 in high 
sales gear, with a healthy head- 
start for ’58. 


2 ie Chemica/ 


“ngineering 


~ 


€ 
MEM Stow 


PLANTs 
CHEMICaLs 
©QUIPmMen, 


'Ssue 


A McGraw-Hill Publication- ABC ABP +330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 182 


ers are clamoring for Vornado Au- 
tomobile Air Conditioners!” 

There’s not a single word in this 
ad which describes the records be- 
ing shattered or tells what or how 
many dealers are clamoring. If we 
were a dealer, we’d never stick with 
this ad long enough to read this 
“horrible example” opening para- 
graph: 

It’s the biggest . . . most exciting ... 
new sales sensation ever to hit the ap- 
pliance market! You never had an op- 
portunity like the Vornado Automobile 
Air Conditioner before! 


The Lamb Electric ad is not much 
to look at in the first place — see 
cut. (The headline, which is hard 
enough to find in the original and 
may be indiscernible in the repro- 
duction is “Top Sales Appeal.”) 
And, in the second place, the copy 
is not much to read: 


Performance and appearance — the 
principal points of interest to your cus- 
tomers when buying motor-driven ap- 
pliances — rate ‘‘tops’’ in devices pow- 
ered with Lamb Electric Motors. 


It’s shattering all records! 
Dealer's are clamoring for 


AUTOMOBILE AIR CONDITIONERS! 


Vornado . . where are the records? 


High sales appeal, resulting from 
these features, assures good turnover — 
one of the reasons why leading dealers 
the country over like to handle appli- 


ances motored by Lamb Electric. 


100% zero... Now isn’t that an 
inspiring message? For conviction, 
it rates zero. For dullness, 100% 
(Some day this department, in- 
stead of giving you the names of 


writers whose ads get praised, is go- 
ing to publish, for all to see, the 
names of writers who can’t do any 
better than this.) 

This next one has just about 
everything that makes us shudder: 


1. Bat hitting ball, bursting seam . . 
2. “It’s a Smash Hit with Sales Im- 
pact!” 
3. Three “explosions” — 
“A Complete Merchandising Kit” 
“12 Star Special” 
“Nationally Advertised in Life” 
4. “Swing into the ‘big money’ with 
the RCA Whirlpool electric range 
program” 
5. Copy with plenty of what the 
sales manager asked for—‘‘punch”: 
Pound out range sales with the im- 
pact of an “out of the park’’ home run 
with this all new, 30 inch, fully auto- 
matic RCA Whirlpool electric range! It’s 
a red hot advertising “‘leader’’ that will 
pull in traffic and help sell your com- 
plete line of electric ranges! This low 
priced, high quality, fully automatic 
range is packed with 12 star features 
such as the Giant “’Balanced-Heat’’ Oven 
and Thermostatically Controlled Top 
Burner Unit! Act now... order now... 
let it sell for you! 
6. “Hurry..hurry... hurry... get 
in on your share of the profits!” 





A COMPLETE 
MERCHANDISING 


mar, Pmeebetece 





Join up!...its easier to sell RCA 


swing into “big money” with the 


oa 


electric range program 
a = 


sakes with the inepect of an “aut of the park” heme en 


serie program nw abetting fl car as LIFE 
peahtine thet pre-nell prayer wr 


er ins imi hin in 


on your share of the profits! 


BCA WHIRLPOOL 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED IN 
LIFE 


ee 
see your RCA WHIRLPOOL distributor NOW! 


Pome Apphones 
Products of WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 5. Joseph, Michigon 


WHIRLPOOL then sell against it! 


MERCH AMOISINS PCECHENE AL MESCHOMBEEIWO— may 195 











Whirlpool . . 
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plenty of explosions and a sales manager’s request 


Lamb . . not much 








and last 


Because 
element, ( 
eler 

than « 


and NICHROME costs no more 


A Driver-Harris 








you can be No ffin freezer sales 


BEN-HUR 


MG) Tine Mt SUCH 











Driver-Harris . . lasting? 

Then we come upon the ubiqui- 
tous doctor, eyepiece over his fore- 
head. Says the headline, “You Get 
These ‘Sales-Prescriptions’ for 
Healthy Profits only with RCA 
Whirlpool Air Conditioners.” 

23, Skidoo! 

(Yes, good old Rx is scattered far 


Ben-Hur . . too many one’s 
and wide over both pages of the ad.) 
Here’s another old standby—the 
Sphinx. On his (her?) head is a 
coil of Driver-Harris nichrome wire. 
“Some things,’ says the headline, 
“last and last.” 
Two pages later: four aces. This 
is a Toastmaster ad, and things must 


be tough around Toastmaster to 
have to resort to that one. Headline 
is “How to Hold all.the Aces in the 
Water Heater Business.” The writer 
must have had a dandy time playing 
around with the poker theme. His 
four paragraphs of copy start: 

© Deal yourself in... 

e Play it smart... 

© Pick up extra chips... 

e Fill your hand... 

No. 1 is all over Ben-Hur’s ad. 
Headline is “You can be No. 1 in 
freezer sales.” Copy runs in reverse 
on a big blue figure 1. And down 
the side of the ad appear— 

No. 1 Selection 

No. 1 Performance 

No. 1 Quality 

No. 1 Styling 

No. 1 Features 

No. 1 Sales 

No. 1 Profits 

Well, the rest of the ads aren’t all 
as bad as these (nor as good, for 
sure, as the ones we described in 
the beginning), but personally we’re 
exhausted, and so must you be. And 
so, again for sure, must be the 
dealers. 


Cay Clason 








Join up!... it’s easier 


HAY, TORT REC TENG AL mEOCHANDIEING 


@ complete line... se sono: 


with models to exactly fit your customers 


needs — installation requirements! 


Pruducn of WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION S loseph Muchegan 


to sell RCA WHIRLPOOL than sell against it! 


TLECTRNCAL MHRCRAMDININO.mAy, 1957 


ie 


© 


vas o7 











Whirlpool . . too many prescriptions 


Toastmaster . . tough 
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Chemical Engineers 


specify and buy 
125 basic types 
of raw materials 
and chemicals used 
in chemical — 


process industries 


Land they buy 


\ 


by brand 





* 
name! 
CE PP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*From thé report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


50th ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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to the editor 





IM editorial sparks helpful 
research by business paper 


= In your February issue, I read 
your editorial criticizing the type 
of market research activities cur- 
rently conducted by business pub- 
lications. In this article, you be- 
rated the magazine research groups 
for slanting their surveys to prove 
a particular point regarding the 
magazine rather than to perform 
a service for the client. 

For some time prior to your edi- 
torial, we had been searching for 
a means whereby we could be of 
service to industry and still carry 
ut our responsibilities to our 
readers. Upon reading your edito- 
rial, an idea struck me which has 
since grown into a full scale proj- 
ect. Because your editorial stimu- 
lated us and provided the momen- 
tum necessary to push the project 
through, we thought you would be 
interested in the results. The prob- 
lem was this: 

Hughes Products Co. had a new 
type of oscilloscope with some revo- 
lutionary features. Our experience 
in the laboratory field led us to be- 
lieve that the instrument had a far 
greater potential than Hughes real- 
ized. Since our readers are pri- 
marily research workers in every 
phase of scientific research, we hit 
upon the idea of a market research 
program designed to turn up new 
applications. We asked Hughes for 
a list of specifications without their 
company’s name mentioned. We 
then wrote a cover letter and mailed 
it out to 500 research scientists, a 
cross-section of our membership. 
From the 500 letters, we received 
400 replies and out of the 400 re- 
plies, we turned up 200 new appli- 
cations. The results were so phe- 
nomenal that we were quite as 
amazed as Hughes. Since the 
Hughes survey, we have run three 
others on instruments in the scien- 
tific field, all of which produced re- 


sults as excellent as the Hughes 
project. 

It occurred to us you would be 
pleased to know that at least one 
publication was driven to better 
things by your editorial. 

EARL J. SCHERAGO 
Advertising Manager, Science, 
New York 


30-year ad veteran decries 
admen’‘s ‘martini’ reputation 


= I just can’t believe it! It has been 
30 years since I started in the ad- 
vertising and publicity field when I 
was 13 years old. It has been 
a great deal of hard, conscientious, 
creative effort. That is why I burn 
up when I hear so much about the 
martinis, models, expense accounts 
and gray flannel suits. This is unfair 
to our business. 

In those 30 years, I have found 
myself exposed to advertising peo- 
ple with intelligence and integrity, 
who lead normal, well-adjusted 
lives. I do not have an ulcer, nor do 
I permit myself to be prostituted 
day by day. Just like so many 
others in advertising, I am proud to 
hold my head high and be part of 
this great service to our country. 

Why do we hear only of the play- 
boy? Why isn’t something done to 
make the public aware of the sub- 
stance and stature of our business? 

MAURICE M. GOLDBERGER 
President, Gramercy Advertis- 
ing Co., New York 


‘Maybe you'd better give up,’ 
Scribner tells Copy Chasers 


= I have on my wall acommenda- 
tion from the Copy Chasers for an 
advertisement we prepared for the 

Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh. 
This says: “Commendation from 
the Copy Chasers to H. A. Scribner 
for copy worthy of special recogni- 
tion by the advertising profession, 
Continued on page 188 





PAUL L. WEIR, General Manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., Water Department and immediate 
past president of the American Water Works 
Association is one of 70 readers of PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine in Atlanta. Others include 
Kar! Bevins, traffic engineer; Marion A. Coch- 
ran, director of planning, Sanitary Engi- 
neering Department, City of Atlanta; A. T. 
McDonald, director of Public Works, Fulton 
County, Ga.; and numerous consulting engi- 
neers, city, sewer and sanitary engineers, Pub- 
lic Works department heads, contractors. 


A NEW BUYING PATTERN. This widely di- 

versified readership of one magazine demon- 

strates how streets and highways, water 

supply, sewage and wastes disposal, lighting and 

traffic control no longer occupy separate 

“water tight” compartments controlled by 

narrow specialists. They are parts of a greater ® e 
whole—Public Works. For example, a late leaders in Public Works 
PUBLIC WORKS readership survey showed . 

that 74% of all water works superintendents 

reporting had other, related duties and 

interests. Another revealed that 27% of are 
county engineers in counties above 10,000 

population have responsibility for water, sewer- 


age, refuse collection and disposal plus L] WORKS 
highways. So in the vast Public Works field @a ers 0 


you can’t buy a market by buying a title. 


MEDIA TO MAKE SALES. PUBLIC WORKS’ 
audited verified circulation covers all the 
responsible planning and buying influences in 
every city of 3,000 or more, in every county of 
10,000 and up, in every state highway and 
health department. Readership by these 

men is activated by forward-looking editorial 
policies, guided by our exclusive retention 

of the Eastman Research Organization, and 
served by help-giving technical articles 
enhanced by 4-color process illustrations. 
Sales-locating market research for advertisers 
is still another PUBLIC WORKS exclusive. 
All supplemented and supported by the 
opportunities for tell-all catalog-type ad- 
vertising and inserts in the three great 

annual buying-reference work-books— 

The Street and Highway, The Sewerage, and 
The Water Works MANUALS and Catalog 
Files. Send today for our free descriptive 
brochure on this $115 Billion market and how 
to reach it economically and thoroughly. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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<BRIGHTEST- 


| ie 
Ge zs oT — 


BUILDING 
PICTURE 


The brightest spot in the 
building pictureislumberand 
building material dealers’ 
sales. They promise to match 
or exceed 1956’s record vol- 
ume—despite the decline in 
new house starts. 


@ The almost complete col- 
lapse of tract building, which 
accounts for most of the fall- 
off in new residential con- 
struction, represents practi- 
cally no loss to lumber deal- 
ers because such builders 
were big enough to buy direct. 


e In fact; lumber dealers are 
now getting an increased 
share of new housing ma- 
terial dollars because the 
smaller (1 to 50) builders, 
who specialize in the better 
homes comprising the bulk 
of today’s starts, are tradi- 
tional dealer customers. 


e And, of course, lumber 
dealers are headquarters for 
the boom in home improve- 
ment. (A bigger market than 
new home sales in ’56!) 


e Last, but not least is the 
do-it-yourself consumer, to 
whom lumber dealers sell a 
growing number and volume 
of pick-up items. 


No wonder, then, that a 
March Ist survey reveals 
secretaries of dealer associa- 
tions, and the dealers them- 
selves predicting sales on a 
par with or better than last 
year! 


Top coverage and penetration 
of big volume dealer outlets 


American 
Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 


139 W. Clark Street + Chicago 2, illinois 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 186 


written in the interest of Blaw- 
Knox Co., presented by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING.” 

It may very well be that this copy 
was worthy of commendation but it 
so happens that this ad received 
the lowest readership rating given 
for any ad we ever ran for the 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Today I note with interest the 
Copy Chasers’ comments in the 
June issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
on the Northwest Engineering Co. 
ad which appeared in Engineering 
& Mining Journal. Scathing, isn’t it? 
It so happens that this ad received 
a rating of 42%, which was the high- 
est rating received for any one-page 
shovel ad run by any company for 
the entire year of 1956. 

It’s a mystery to us how the 
judgment of the Copy Chasers con- 
tinually differs so widely from the 
indicated readership desires as 
shown by the readership ratings. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea 
for the Copy Chasers to just give up 
and let the people who know what 
they’re doing handle their adver- 
tising free from either undue com- 
mendation or criticism. 

H. A. SCRIBNER 
President, Russell T. Gray, 
c., Chicago 


Assails Vidale’s statement 
on sales response to ads 


= We note in the June issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 144B) a 
remark by Marcello Vidale, of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., which is so 
wrong, in connection with industrial 
advertising, that it should be cor- 
rected at once. Vidale states “ 
sales response to advertising cam- 
paigns is almost immediate, which 
makes pre-testing both effective and 
practical.” 

This is true of much consumer 
advertising, absolutely untrue of in- 
dustrial advertising leading to the 
sale of equipment, raw materials, 
component parts, and services for 
industrials. The concept of imme- 
diate response is extremely danger- 
ous in application to industrial ad- 
vertising — it results in what Lynn 
Ellis refers to as “hysterical” pro- 















“| SELL CAP SCREWS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


says 

Fred Walker 
Lamson & 
Sessions 





“We sell many types of 
fasteners for Original 
Equipment applications.” 


“And one man I have to 
sell is the Purchasing 
Agent.” 


In the metalworking 
market, he’s a prime buy- 
ing influence. That's why 
I'm glad Lamson & Ses- 
sions advertises in PUR- 


CHASING NEWS. 

















Zs EE — most dependable source for 


GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Zepp quality photos in quantity offer: Prompt 
Service - Top Grade Reproduction - Low Price 


each (100 lots)* 











Glossy Post Car ds . .$.05.. 








100 fots)* 

Photos . .$.06/2 each ¢ 

ue Photos . . $.08'/ each (100 lots)* 
*Complete price list on request. 






Z,—: EE 


PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
RS. aC I NE OR ERE EN 




















a rokcan SHORT 
| Howmenr Deauer SHORT 
STORY 





Goes to right places with top coverage; 
is closely read; and gets action in this 


“INTE R-LOCKED” MARKET 
HEATING & PLUMBING 

AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 

LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 

See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 















gramming, with great waste of the - 


advertiser’s money. We serve one 
advertiser who, until recently, con- 
fined his principal efforts to con- 
sumer promotions. He was accus- 
tomed to placing space in national 
magazines, merchandising the ad- 
vertising before publication to deal- 
ers, and obtaining an immediate 
response. His unit of sale to con- 
sumers was $3 to $6. He began in- 
dustrial advertising, with a product 
which has a unit of sale of about 
$2,000 per month, not less than 
$25,000 per year. The initial response 
was extremely discouraging to him. 

We had to nurse him through a 
considerable period of need for pa- 
tience, courage, and continued effort. 
After about a year and a half, how- 
ever, the effort began to show re- 
sults. It has been continued for more 
than six years, and the advertiser 
believes more firmly in its results 
than ever before. 

This is a typical example. We sug- 
gest that Mr. Vidale owes industrial 
advertising people a retraction and 
apology for his irresponsible state- 
ment. 

JOHN F. SPENCER 
Account Executive, The Lee 
Donnelley Co., Cleveland 


‘You may be right,’ 
says Dr. Vidale 


= We fully agree that industrial 
advertising may not produce the 
immediate results that we have ob- 
served in studies of consumer ad- 
vertising. 

Our experience is limited to con- 
sumer advertising. And this is the 
only area in which we feel that we 
have developed a degree of com- 
petence. 

DR. MARCELLO VIDALE 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Says ’Starched’ ad compurisons 
‘may or may not’ be valid 


= In IM’s June issue on page 108, 


Savings in time and money 


offered by “central” printing 
location with complete production 


facilities 


Shipping or mailing your publica- 
tion, catalog, broadside or similar 
printed material is often faster and 
more economical when you use a 
centrally located source such as 
ours in the geographical center of 
the U.S. We are presently produc- 
ing program sections of 4 editions 
of TV Gume Macazing, typical of 
the quality printing and handling 
facilities we offer. 
Write for 


samples and 
price information 


ONOMY? 


| 4 FT) em 
ik , 
=) | 
{ a ee * 
“ : 


TIME AVAILABLE ON THIS 
WEB-FED OFFSET PRESS! 


Newly installed for high speed 
production—one to four colors 
—page size 84” x 11” and 
multiples—up to 64 page sec- 
tions in one operation. Rated 
speed — 20,000 sections per 
hour. 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
@ From Art to Mailing 
@ Intelligent Production 
Counseling 
© Web-fed Offset and 
Letterpress 
SESE RES EERE ERSEEEEEeS 


HENRY WURST, Inc. 


550 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 





ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


Ideal working and living 
in Southern Connecticut. 


e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 


Major industrial advertiser 
has opportunity for young 
man on way up to match his 
growth with a fast growing 
progressive metals manu- 
facturer. Should have solid 
experience in handling 
printing production, coordi- 


you compare two roller bearing 
ads and their readership ratings, 
commenting on the characteristics 
of the ads as bearing on their read- 
ership. 


Send resume including salary 
needs to: 


BOX 543, c/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


nating direct mail and dis- 
tribution. Know media and 
be able to get things done. 





Continued on page 190 
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Photographic 
and { . 
Reporting “aes 
Assignments anv. 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting S¥IRVICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J 











if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 72 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first name” terms with your 
list by using the Let’s Have Better Mot- 
tees Association monthly direct mail. 
Copyright iicense exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 


GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 











beeland-wood films, inc. 


productions — from research to 
release also complete film 
laboratory services. 


752 spring st. n.w. 





atlanta 8, ga. 





Your source for outstanding — 
WOODCUT illustration. - 

_ Specimen prints and 

. complete information 
i request. 


THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO 5 





Gt Your Fingertips 
MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1958 

SCHEDULES 

. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 
... in your 
1958 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 

DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 189 


Every word you say may be true. 
Every word you say may not be 
true. 

Consistent and painstaking study 
of Starch figures starting back in 
1935 proved very quickly that a 
long-time and comparatively heavy 
advertiser will out-rate the newer 
and lighter advertiser very con- 
sistently and regardless of the con- 
tent or make-up of the ads. 

It is true that individual ads may 
affect the single comparison dif- 
ferential, but not the over-all levels 
to any significant degree. 

I would say that it is misleading 
to compare two individual ads on 
the basis of content only. Aside 
from the history of the advertisers 
there are several other uncontrolled 
factors readership 
which aren’t taken into considera- 


affecting the 


tion in such a comparison. 


Conclusions drawn from _ such 

comparisons are not safely depend- 
able. 

FREDERIC KAMMANN 

President, Kammann-Mahan, 


Cincinnati 


Wants help on ‘how to run 
a contest’ book 


= We're preparing a book on the 
subject of “Contests” — i.e., sales- 
stimulating types of contests for 
salesmen, dealers, wholesalers, etc. 
— and would appreciate hearing 
from readers of your magazine who 
contests of this 


have conducted 


type, and results achieved. This 
material is to be incorporated in the 
book, with proper credit mention 
given. 
Thank you for your cooperation 
in publishing this. 
D. D. SELTZ 
Seltz Advertising Service, New 


York 


Corrects IM on name spelling, 
company designation 


= I was much interested in the 
article that appeared in the June 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING COov- 
ering the brainstorming session that 
we had in St. Louis some months 


ago at the Industrial Marketing 


Club. You did a right nice job of 
reporting with one — to me — vital 
exception. My own name was mis- 
spelled, but more important the 
name of the company that I rep- 
resent was altogether wrong. It was 
listed in the article as “Leschen 
Wire. Rope Co.” whereas it should 
have been “Leschen Wire Rope Di- 
vision, H. K. Porter Company, Inc.” 
This may seem a minor matter 
to you, and I realize that in cover- 
ing a meeting of this sort there is 
always a possibility of error, but 
just the same, the matter of having 
names correct and correctly spelled 
seems to me to be one of the first 
rules of good reporting. 
I would appreciate it very much 
if you would run a correction. 
KARL F, EWERHARDT 
Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager, Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., St. Louis 
[We’re very sorry.—Ed.] 




















‘i've had a terrible week. The zipper on 
my sample case is stuck.” 


Wants to give field reps 
a laugh with IM cartoon 


= May we have permission to re- 
print the cartoon which appeared 
on page 190 of your March, 1957, 
issue? (see above.) 

If so, it would be used in our 
monthly news letter to our field 
representatives. 

LILLIAN NYRGEN 

Publicity, Advertising & Sales 

Promotion, Construction Mate- 

rials Div., General Electric Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

[Permission granted.—Ed. | a 
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Marketing Men in Product Planning 


While top management, industrial researchers and 
others are of course directly concerned with the gen- 
eral subject of developing new products, it is also 
obvious that marketing men have a great deal to offer, 
both in suggesting areas for product development and 
carrying out much of the preliminary work of studying 
industrial applications and sales potentials. 

A successful advertising manager of a large manu- 
facturer selling to industry was recently given the 
broader title of marketing manager. Added to his re- 
sponsibilities with reference to advertising and sales 
promotion are other services, including both market 
research and product planning. 

The head of the group assigned to the latter function 
does not work completely independently of others, of 
course, since the final decision regarding whether to 
proceed with the development of a new product will be 
made by the top management of the company. But in 
addition to ideas developed by the engineering depart- 
ment are those which come from the sales department, 
customers and others, and they are studied both by the 
product planning division and the market research 
group. 

The advantage of having the marketing manager 
supervise work in this area is obvious, particularly 
when it is remembered that often those concerned with 
sales and promotion are not advised regarding progress 
in the development of new products until they are al- 
most ready for production and introduction to custom- 
ers. This is not good practice, but it often happens that 
way. Advertising agency people are among those who 
complain constantly of lack of information regarding 
what is being done with reference to new products. 

Engineering and production men must study the 
feasibility of designing and producing a new product 
with present plant facilities, but it is equally important 
to know whether marketing plans can be carried out 
with the present distribution set-up. While creating an 
entirely new type of distribution is not impossible, it 
does add greatly to the expense of introducing a new 
product or line. 

Here too the judgment of the marketing manager 
has a chance to function, since with the aid of the sales 
department aad the market research division, he can 
determine not only the possible volume to be expected 
from new markets but also the costs involved in pro- 
viding marketing services, including sales promotion 
and advertising, in order to get the proposed new prod- 
uct off the ground. 
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Capital investment is needed in the marketing field as well 
as in manufacturing. . 


Capital investment is needed in the marketing field 
as well as in manufacturing, since the work of studying 
new markets and providing the facilities for developing 
them will call for expenditures much greater than 
those involved in introducing a new product which may 
go largely to familiar markets, through distributors al- 
ready familiar with the company and its policies, to 
consumers to whom the product will not be wholly new. 

The high percentage of new product failures is often 
lost sight of in considering the spectacular successes 
which have been recorded by many companies in recent 
years. And since the expansion of industry and its 
growth in employment, volume and profits seem to de- 
pend largely on ability to research the needs of indus- 
try and to come up with new products which will serve 
those needs, the whole area is one fraught both with 
opportunity and danger. 

Including the marketing group among those on the 
new products team seems to be a logical and helpful 
policy. The practical point of view which they can bring 
to the whole subject of product and market develop- 
ment will keep some serious errors from being made 
early in the work of studying a candidate in the new 
product field. 

Many products which can be designed and produced 
without difficulty fail because the marketing problems 
connected with their introduction have not been given 
adequate consideration before final decisions are made. 
If product planning is considered as a part of the mar- 
keting function, as it is in the case referred to above, 
then marketing executives will have an opportunity to 
utilize their skills in reducing the number of expensive 
duds which even successful companies have occasional- 
ly encountered in their development programs. 
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